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iMiKFACE 


The present work is mainly the outcome of two years* 
study at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science and is based on a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. 
degree of the University of Lojidon in 1940. The thesis 
had to be cbmi)letcd under limitations of time and, 
latterly, of material also, duo to the outbreak of the war. 
One chapter, viz. Chapter VTII, was added after my return 
to India, and tho thesis was also retouched in parts. 

This work is the first part of a tnore comprehensive 
one projected on the subject of Civil Service in India. 
It purports to form tho historical background which is 
essential to tho stud^’^ of political institutions in a country. 
The prpeess of development of tho Civil Service in India 
has been evolutionary. While that makes an historical 
approach essential, the subject has been treated chiefly 
as it would interest a student of public administration. 
Wherever possible, the different stages in the growth of 
the Civil Sei‘vic(^ and their characteristic features have 
been explained in terms of tho principles of public adminis- 
tration, and statements of tendencies and conclusions 
have been supported by documents. 

Tho work is mainly based, particidarly as far as the 
earlier period is concerned, on manuscript records pre- 
served in the archives of the India Office. Use has also 
been made of printed material in the shape of Parlia- 
mentary Papers, official publications, journals and published 
works of other authors, of which acknowledgement has 
been made in footnotes. 

In classifying the subject-matter under different 
periods regard has been had more to the distinctive 
features of the Company in each of the periods 
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tha<i to strict chronology. Naturally, iio attempt has 
been made to confine each jHjriod rigidly within distinct 
dates. For instance, the first of these periods relates to 
the purely mercantile stage of the Service when the 
distinction between its two branches — Civil and Military 
— first arose. The next |)efiod dealt with represents the 
reaction of the Civil Servi(!e in the shape of abuses and 
malpractices in its ranks to the Company’s accession to 
})olitical power for the first time. Next comes the process 
of the transformation of the (brapany’s Civil Service 
from a merely mercantile one to a regular administrative 
service. The foundation of a (’ivil Service in the modern 
sense of the term as also of the British Empire in India 
was mainly the work of two distinguished administrators — 
Hastings and Cornwallis. Naturally the reforms made 
by these two great administrators have been the subject 
of searching analysis. The systematic educiation and 
training of th(^ civil servants of the Company initiated by 
Wellesley, marking a recognition of the change in the 
character of the Civil Reiwice fi-om a mercantile to an 
administrative body, is next discussed. By the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century the Company 
had consolidated its position as a territorial sovereign 
and the paramount power in India. The Charter Act 
of 1833, by putting an end to the commercial activities 
of the Company, registered the fact. The consciousness of 
its new responsibilities was borne in upon the Company, 
and it set about adjusting its administrative organisation 
to its new position. Our survey ends with the last phase 
of the development of the service and an account of its 
organisation as it stood on the eve of the demise of the 
Company and the transfer of its administrative responsibi- 
Uty to the Crown. In the concluding Chapter some 
general observations have been attempted on the basis of 
the whole survey made in the preceding Chapters. 
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It is my pleasant duty here to acknowledge rny.debt 
to all those who have directly or indirectly helped me in 
the prepar.a^on and publication of the work. It is indeed 
delicate to select a few for special iribntion when one’s 
indebtedness is to many. If 1 mention only some by 
name, that slioidd not be taken to mean that 1 am not 
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Finer, I am deeply indebted not only for tlieir careful 
guidance and very valuable suggestions but also for the 
personal and friendly interest they took in all my affairs 
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inspiration and encouragement to me and enabled me 
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by the constant and ungrudging assistance'. 1 received 
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here my deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee for the interest he has uniformly taken in the 
publication of the work. My thanks are also due to the 
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InTR<)01»< 'TORY 

Tw i)()i't<tncc mf t /it' S'lthjrrt 

A study, of tlie devolo] uncut of tlu' civil service in 
ludiii hai'dly rtH(iiir(‘S apology, piirticularly at the ])rescnt 
time wIk'Ii India is ('nifayod in a crucial (^xperijuent with 
a new form of ^ovcrnmcnl . d"lu' importance of tlu^ place 
occupied by (he civil service in the polity of all modern 
states ue(‘ds pi'rliaps no special emi)iiasis. Its im[)i>rtance 
is all th(' greater in India., Ix'ca’.isi', up to the; piesont. time, 
India, or to he more preci,s(% British India, has been for all 
])ractical purposes ye\’cr'ned unde!' a. bui eaJieratic or rpiasi- 
hure'rm’i'atie foi'.'ii of e'oN’ei'ument. in otiier wor<ls, by the 
civil services. At tin' top of the Iht'raicby stands what has 
come io be known as the '' Indian t'ivil. ScM'' ii'e ’ — eonsistin;^ 
(da little ov('i'a tbousa:)*! oluci ivs ibi'ininy a cia/w (/’cV.'V.', onrr 
d<\si!ribed by Mr. Lloyd (h'orjft' md v(‘r .' incorrc'ctly as tlie 
ste('l-frame ' of th'* indi vn a'.lministration. iSh^t so huiy 
ago, this servi-'c const it tiled l)oth the ‘ govermnent ’ anrl the 
‘ administriititjii ' or both tin' pelicy-frivniiiig and the execu- 
tive bodjn Under tin* mnv ordtu', however, the p;)sition of 
not only the ‘ Indian Uivil Service’ but the ‘civil services’ 
as well requin's a nnidjustim'iit, if Ux'y art' not to prove 
misfits in tht; new scheme of thiiy^.a. 'Phis (tannot be 
achieved merely by confoi'ining to h'gal foi'ms and met cu- 
lous observance of coi'iect rules of ivrocedure. Tiny have 
to enter into the sjurit of a reformed constitution and this 
reqtiires what may be called a ‘ historical st'nse.’ It is a 
commonplace to students of political science that ])olitical 
institutions everywhere have their roots drvep in the past. 
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I’liey arc not invented as a mere exercise, in ratiocination 
and fancy, l*nt grow in response to clumging needs of the 
society in Y'hit‘h they function. This is tnu' of the civil 
servic(‘ of liulia ayd to apj)raise its propei- statiife in the new 
polity, a study of its origin and developnicnt against the 
iiackground of the social and political forces that have 
brought it to its ])res{'nt state* is essential. It is in this 
conte.xt that an attempt ill he made* in the follow ing 
cha])ters to study the developuH'iit eif the ci\il service in 

nr 

India from its early origins. 


‘ (Sfcre/ecs ’ onfl Ihr ‘ hid'Kiu Cii'il Scrri/'i' ’ 

A elistinction has been suggested above bi'tween l,he 
‘ civil services ’ of India and the ‘ Indian Civil Service*.’ 
It is necessary to clarify the* elistinetiem a bit, bce-ause* it 
is a little more d(H*p-s<*at('d than a distinct ieen betwea'ii 
a generic and a spee-ilic t(>rm. 'I’he te*rm ‘ Inelian Civil 
S(*rvice* ’ has ae-ejuired a, imerc te*ehnie‘al me*aning than its 
counterpart, in countri(*s like Croat Ihitain, France*, or 
C.S. \., elue tei the jx^culiar histeay e)f its fle\*elopment. 
The te-rm is e)i com])aral iv(*ly re*ce*nt oiigin, having come 
intei currt'ncy eluring the* yeast half a century eer see. Itefore 
that, a distine-tieen was loosely made belw(*e*n the ^ covenant- 
ed ’ or suyeerieer se-rvices. the nie*mbcrs eef which had to enter 
inte) covenants ivith the* Company subj(*e*ting them to 
vai'ious restrictiems anel the ‘ uncoveenantc'd ’ or sidiordinate 
sei'vices, the m(*mbe!s of which hael neit tee suf)scribt* to any 
such cov(*nant on appe)intm(>nt, bee*ause* the*ir respemsibilitk's 
were not very great. 'Phe distinction further roughly 
corresponded with racaal alignments, the former having 
be*en usually the preservt* of f]ure>])eans and the latt(*r of 
the natives of the country. Within each division no 
classification was made— as now -according to functions 
discharged. It, was on the recommendations of the Indian 
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Public' Servic(^ (y)tnniis.siou of 1880-87 that the two services 
were split into tlnee {listinct divisions at different liwels 
of resjwnsil>ility (a) lm])erial, (ft) Proviuciill, and (o) Sub- 
ordinate, ('fioh of them again b('ing orgauist'd into different 
units on the basis of duties and functions, such as (livil 
servi(;e, Polici' service', fMucational service, l'''orcst service, 
and so on. 'Fhe. Imjeerial services were organised oti an All- 
IndiUi basis, while the othe’r two on a })rovineial basis. 
The ‘ Indian ti\'il Se'rviee " as well as the Pi’ovijieial 
services was eoneerned with general administration as 
distinguislu'd from the specialised services oceupie'd with 
particular branclu's. 'fhe nu'mbers of the Indian Civil 
Service posted in the districts throughout the country 
e^icrciserl a gciK'ial oversight, and control over the whole 
Held of administration, while their compeers at the head- 
(juartc'rs of tlu' provinces or at Ih'lhi or Simla controller! 
the policy of administration, even the (lovr'rnors of the 
proA'infes exe('j>t of the three jiresideiieies b('ing appointed 
from among them. 'Phns it would perha|)s not be an 
exaggeration to say that until reec'utly India was governed 
by th(' ‘ Indian Civil Service ’ and we have not had its 
('xaet eountr'ipart anywhere else in the worhl. It forms 
as it were the centre-piece and the prime-mover of the 
whole system of |)ublie services. 

tScopr of the Work 

At the ht'ginning of Britisli rule, as we observe later 
in tlu' text, tlie Com])any’s service was more or less horno- 
gt'neous and undifferentiated, wit h different grades no doubt, 
but with perfec't mobility betw'een the lower and tlu' higher 
grades. All of them takrm together constituted tlu' ‘ Civil 
Service ’ of the (.V)mi)any as (lontradistingnished from the 
only other branch of the (bmpany's s('rvice, that is, the 
‘ military service.’ Originally, as their vau-y titles — writers, 
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factors an(l iHcrcliants - indicate, they weto a purely 
niereaiilile service'. Later, when the Conijiany came to be 
territorial sovereign as well, its civil servants had to 
combine with then' commereial diitit's administrative duties 
also. Jn course of time a rough se])aration was made 
betwei'ii the commereial aud*admiuist:rati\'e bi'anches of the 
civil service, but still they b('longcd to a single' heeinoge'nc'ous 
organisation. .Mthough lie)lding multifarious administra- 
tive ])osts, fen- ]nn'])OS('S e)f sadary, allenvane-e'S and condilions 
of service' they were still writers, fae-teeis, ete‘. (hily after 
the disappearance of cornmerciid functions of I he C.'ompany 
in IStLl, Avas the distine-tieeii graehially de've'lopc'el iK'lwc'e'U 
the two divisions of the e-ivil service. i i:. e'ovenante'el anel 
nneawenantt'el. In the prc.se'iit vedtinie' we are' mainly cem- 
cerned with the civil .se'i'vie-e ejf India in its e-aiiy stage's, 
before the ditferentiation be'twe-e'U the diirerc'iit units of the 
se'rvice was complete. 

The se'i’vice's of the ja esent day have hardly any fe'at ure 
in common with tlmse e>f the' Last India (V)m|)any in the 
seventc'enth century in its purely e eaume'ieaal stage eer even 
in the e*ightcenth ex'ntury in its ejuasi-aelministrative' steige, 
but still the're is an ejrganic coniu'ctieen <niel historical eonti- 
nuity be'tween the two. Tliei story of an humble company 
of merchants freene a coeintry six themsanel miU'S away 
eventually foiineling an emjhre in a strange land, and be- 
coming rulers of a vast j)oj)ulation has a touch of romance 
indeed. Xo less romantie! is the story of the silemt trans- 
formation of a private raen'cantile servie^e, into a full-hcdged 
public administrative service, and the most perfect and 
efficient bureaucracy in the world at that. 

In the following chai)ters we try to tell that story with 
a (ii'itical analysis of the different stages of th<i jirocess of 
transformation. For instance, in dilating on the evils of 
private trade practised on a large scale by the Company’s 
servants even when they became associated with public 
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^\()rk, we have trleci t(> explain it in leiins 
of the theory and praedieo of public adininisln’.tion, instead 
of merely tjndiiiy fault with the men pi-aelisin<i them. 
The failure of ijie system of dual eoverjmuMjt aiiei- the 
acquisition of l>(n\ani and of the institution of s!(])ei’visors 
has also Ik-Ci! explaitu'-d in a similar way. Tlie deeision 
to take over the adriiinistration li’oii! the nativ, a.eenev was 
haltingly taken and still nun-e haltingly eni'oieed. 'ria* old 
maehiiKay <lf adtaitdstrati<*n h.ad ])r;ieii','a!!y hioken down 
and oi'd(>i('d govennnent Inul eonu' to an (-nd. 'I'he t.nsk 
of building anew the administ rat i\ e sys'.eni and bringing 
order out of eha(-s d(‘\(!i'.ed upon fla' Company’s servants. 
d’h(' task was oik' of st n])endous dil'iieulty as is llie ease w ith 
IHoiK'C!’ woric in every tield. In the iirsi place, tlu' (‘qui[)- 
ment was lacking, d’lie la'cvants oftlu' Cwinjia.ny, who wei'(“ 
by tj'aining and habit mere i)ookd<i'epi rs aufi clerks, were 
suddtmly summoned to eolleel the reveiiues. to keep the 
[>eae(‘,' and to slionkhu' other responsihilities. Their 
iguoranee was not tin- only ditfn ulty. Wdiat is more, tlu-y 
luul not deve|opo<l 1 hat sens(' t>f i'(*sp onsihility and pu!)iie 
(huy \\ hich is essimtial in adminisiiaiors. .Moreover, the 
standai'd (»f morality, nowla'rc' \ery high in that age, wars at 
a partieulaily low level at that time in India and it iideeted 
the servants of the Comjtany as well ; I'nrther, power w ithout 
responsihiiity bred in them an indiseipliue and eorruption 
which took years to eradicate. 'Po crow n all, the Dinadors 
pursued the short-sighted policy of ])aying ridiculously 
low salaries to their servants, leaving them to okc out their 
poor pittance by penpiisitcs, legitimate and illicit, limited 
only by cupidity, thus indirectly abetting eorrnj)tion. To 
build up an administration with such material is i-eally an 
achievement bordering on a miracle and the Company was 
fortunate in having two outstanding ]iersonalitic8 like 
Hastings and Cornw^allis in quick succession at the head of 
their affairs in India to accomplish the task. Of course. 
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maiiy errors were committed and many obstacles had to bo 
over(!Oin(^ in tlie process, but they are natural to any transi- 
tional device. Both Hastings and Cornwallis hiid to proceed 
by a serif's of e.xperimcjits. As w(; sljow in the text, 
Hastings made no secret of his intention of acting u})on 
the ‘ rule of the false.’ In building up the administrative 
machinery Hastings ftonsislcntly followed the policy of 
centralisation, that is, concentrating all authority at the 
headquarters instead of leaving it with the heads of districts. 
Soon after Hastijigs had left, that policy had to be given 
up, (Collectors being restored to their ju’cvious position. 
Cornwallis again took a dilferent lint^ in splitting iq) the 
functions of the Collectors and vt'sting tlu'in in difl’erent 
otficials. Hastings tried, as far as j)ossiblc, to conform do 
indigenous institutions and foims and even to retain the 
indigenous agency wherever ])ossible ; Cornwallis reversed 
that policy and tried to ovfThaul the entijc administration 
on English model and English pi’incij)lcs ami excluding 
natives systematically from all j)osilions of trust and 
res])onsibility. Many measures and [)olicies of Cornwallis 
also, like those of Hastings, had to be modified or rej)ealed 
subsequently. But the fact remains that th(;se two great 
administrators bctwcf'u thfun created an administrative 
structure which has in fundamentals continued unchanged 
to the present day. The achievement of Hastings lay in 
bringing order out of chaos, in building up administration 
out of a mercantile service, w'hile that of C!ornwalUs lay in 
consolidating the administration and purifying it by raising 
its morale. Wellesley follow'cd up the work of Cornwallis 
by emphasising the need of a systematic education and 
training of civil servants, specially designed to equip them 
for their task, and taking active steps in that direction. 

W’hen the task of building up an administration was 
accomplished by the end of the eighteenth century the next 
problem related, to personnel, not only with reference to 
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improvement in*its quality, but also its racial composition. 
The first brought to the fore, the controversy regarding the 
competitive .system, and the second the question of 
rndianisation. The two qiii'stions, however, were not 
unrelated to each other. 

Process of Transformation of the Character of the (^ivil Service 

Both indictiited the 8ul)sidef)eo of coinniei-eial prin(‘ii)les 
reigning so foiig in tlie ( V)Tti])an\^\s administration. The 
transferenee of administrative' responsihilily from the (-orn- 
pany t<) tlu^ Crown did not atfeel the ]30<ilion of the (avil 
S('rvie(‘ very much ; it was meredy taki'n as a going e.oneern 
f)y the (Vown. The Company's civil s(M’viee n(>w l)eeame 
the (-rown's s(‘rvi(‘('. Ever sin(‘(‘ Pariiament interveiu'd 
in the (V)mpany's affairs, th(' eoiUT'ption of th(‘ (\)m])nny's 
ohligathm iimU'i'wi'nt a (diang('. !l \^’as jilaetal in tlie 
position of a trusf('e on hehalt* (*r th(‘ Crown and Parliament. 
Its private (diar<i('ter beeamr oxaalaid with a pnhlie one. * 
Its servants wore to ear(' as mueh for tlu' int('T*(\sts of tlie 
slian'Iiolders as for tJios(' of the p(‘opl(' o\'(*r whom they wen' 
sntferc'd to rnlt\ Pi*otit -making was no longer to be the 
sole inotivt' ])o\ver but public welfaie as well, and as time 
went by, the former receded ijito tlu‘ background to be 
gradually su|)('rseded by the latter. With the* transfer of 
government t(^ the Crown, the civil sca vice l)eeame undivided 
in its allegiance. As a regular civil service of a state its 
onlj^ care became the welfare of th<' people. Not only 
that, its ranks wc're to b(^ o})en to all subjects of the ('Cown, 
irrespective of (*aste or creed, coloui’ or ndigion. These 
principles were foranally declared in the solemn proclamation 
of the Queen in 1858 A But even before, steps conducive 

^ It nuis, “ And it is out* further will tlu\t, ho far as may ho, our Huhjocts, of 
whatever race or <‘roed, be freely and iinpurtiolly admitted to oflices in our ser\'ii‘0, 
the duties of which they may ho nualified by tlieir t<hjcation, ability, ami integrity 
duly to diHchargo.” • 
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to the moral and material uplift of the f)eople had already 
been tak(;n. By the Act of 1813 the Pailiamc'nt enjoined 
on the CompaAy an obligation of setting apart annually a 
sum of money oiit^f its surplus, if any, of territorial reveiiues 
for the education of the natives. When after some contro- 
versy it was decided to im])art Western education, provision 
was made eventually by gradual steps for such education 
at all the stages — university, staondary and primary. At 
the same time the ban on employnuTit in the Company’s 
service on the score of religion, etc., had bec'u removed by 
the Act of 1833. Amenities of Western civilisation, such as 
railways, post and telegra|)li, iriigation and ])ublic woj-ks 
were fast introdutaal. All this had the on'ect of (;hanging 
the outlook of the people!. A^’c, stern education brought 
with it tlu^ political philosotdiy of the West and kindled 
political aspiratioiif. among tlu' (shicated section of the 
])cop]e. They wanted not only e(|ual opportiudiics with 
Europeans for employment in the sujiei ior s('rvices. but put 
forwarrl even a demand for honu* rn!(‘. Sincte the tiunsfer 
of government to the Crown tlu' l>oli,y ol’ progiessively 
associating Indians in every b]-anch of administration -- 
legislativ'e, executive and judicial —was consistently follow- 
ed. J>ut eventually that policy failed to satisfy po()idar 
aspirations and His Majesty’s Coveriiment thfuight lit to 
make the fomous pro noum -emeu t of August, 1917, declaring 
as the goal of Bi-itish rule in India the eventual realisatiim 
of responsible gftveinmenl of tlu' dominion typi!. d’his 
marks a turning-point as much in the constitutional history 
of India as in th(^ develojanent of its civil scuvice. 


Problem of the Civil Service in it.'< Modern Settiruj 

The foregoing sketch shows in what manner the 
civil service of th<! present day is the product of history. 
The collector or the district olFiccr of the days of Cornwallis 
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may be taken to be the predecessor of the present-<Jay 
civilian. The former came to be “ the eye of the govern- 
ment and it^ tongue.” The exigency of administration 
coupled with the Jbraditions of government of an oriental 
country turned the district officers into veritable monarchs 
of small principalities, to whoih the people became accus- 
tomed to turn as their protectors for the redress of all their 
grievances. The system was not only endured but quite 
welcome to the {)eoj)le, as personal rule and centralised 
authority that characterisc'd the civil service in those days 
were in accord with the traditions of the system of govern- 
ment to which th(‘ British succeeded. As the Indian 
Statxitory (bmmission observed in 1930, with reference to 
tho system of district administration, ^ “ It is not a 
mere administrative convenience, but may be regarded 
as an essential ])art of the organisation of the community. 
It has established itself in this position, because it 
corresfKhuls to certain fundamental characteristics of 
the jK'ople. India has always been accustomed to personal 
relations betweem tlu' i>eo|)l(‘ and those' who liav(' been 
set in authority ove'r the'iu, and the instinct of the 
people demands that they should be able to state their 
grievances in person to some individual who is in a position 
either to remedy them himself or to repi’csent them to the 
distant and impal])able government.” With the spread of 
higher education and its concomitants — the ideas of demo- 
cracy, liberalism, and nationalism the people grew intoler- 

ant of paternal government administered by a foreign 
bureaucracy. Exception was taken not only to its foreign 
personnel, but also to its bureaucratic; character. Indian- 
isation and decentralisation of functions by the creation of 
special and technical services went apace. The service, 
however, maintained in all essential features its original 
character. But with the announcement of August, 1917, 

* Vol. V of the Momorando of tlio Cotmoismon. 
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the problem of the future of the civil service required a 
re-examination. It was felt that as India progressed to- 
wards responsible government the services .must abandon 
their old place and accommodate then.\selves to the' new 
situation. The civil service was no longer to be the 
‘government’ as before, butf to become merely the ‘admini- 
stration.’ ’I’he position has already been changed materially 
in the provinces since the introduction of provincial auto- 
nomy in April, 1937. The direction ol' the change can vciy 
well be indicated in t he words of Ramsay Macdonald written 
long before,^ “ The seat of aulbority in India is being 
removed from the civil sei vicc to the Legislature and we 
mvist build up the sysban of (JovcTinnent accordingly. 
Wisdom compels ns to see not veiy far oft the end oLthe 
civil service as we have known it and that being so it also 
com[)els us to begin without delay to create a nc^w sei’vice 
which will carry us through the transition stage from a 
British to an Indian administration.” 

In this connection it may not la* out of jftace to refer 
to some remarks made by Sir .lohn Anderson, the late 
Governor of Bengal, in (onrse of an addiess to the Rotary 
Club at C^alcutta on the eve of his dejiarture.^ Spc'aking 
of the new position of t he public serviies in India, he pointed 
out that the civil servant should have nothing to do with 
politics in the sense of affiliation wit h any particular political 
party. At the same time, he said, there must be perfect 
confidence between Ministers, who come into office as 
leaders of particular political parties to carry out partiradar 
policies, and the civil servants, who must place at their 
disposal advice based on long years of administrative 
expericncie as to how best and most effectively to translate 
. them into practice. “ A tradition has to be built up by 


1 J. R. Maodonalfl, Qo\w.rnmenl of India (19J9), Ch. VllI, p. J 13. 

2 Reported in tho ^Statcsinan (Caleiitia), dated August 12, 1937, 
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degrees,” he conWiided, “ .and apart from everything else 
there is an element of l.aek of continuity here which does 
not exist at h»me wh(n e every Dep.artmcnt contains senior 
officers of twenty to thirty ye.ars’ experieilce of responsible 
work in the same Department. But at this junction when 
all is new there ought to be in the minds of all concerned 
some conscious ideals to which to work in the relations 
established between Ministers and their officials.” 

The qu.alities that will be demanded in the civil servant 
of the future are industry, devotion to duty, sense of 
discipline, honesty and integrity, and resourcehilness. But 
what is wanted above all is a loyalty to the constitution 
and a sjnrit of service. They ought to learn the maxim 
Laid* down by General (lordon- to govern men there is 
but one way, and it is an (dernal truth. Get into their 
skins. I'ry to realise their feelings.” ^ The civil servant 
should not regard himself a part of .a soulless machine. 
Kven hi.s offi(;ial acts should not altogether be devoid of 
human feeling. This change in outlook is expected to be 
brought about by the transfer of responsibility from the 
bureaucracy to elective parliaments, as policies would no 
longer be shaped in the official dovecot, but in the conclave 
of responsible ministers in response to popular opinion 
communicated through ])arlianient. No scheme of respons- 
ible sc'lf-government however liber.al in its scope and 
however thoroughgoing in theory, will sui;ceed in practice 
unless it is accompanied by a radical and subjective trans- 
formation of the civil service, because the suceess of a 
government depends nmre on those responsible for its 
working than its theoretical excellence as disclosed by the 


^ Sir E. Maronochio, a niornbor of the Indian Civil Service, observes from his 
personal oxporionce, “ The first essential for happiness in India is the ability to get 
into sympathy with its people.” Ho says further what is nect'ssary above all 
is a sense of humour and proportion. (Ree his Life vn the Jndam Civd Service^ 
p. 266.) 
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articles of its constitution. It is the members of the civil 
service on whom will devolve the task of working the scheme 
of responsible government in the provinces as well as at 
the centre. A Titan’s responsibility awaits the Indian 
civil servants in our own day and to-morrow. If only they 
play their cards well in the new order, keeping pace with 
the march of events in a changing world we shall be able 
to say in the words of Sir Samuel Hoare : — 

When the history of the British Empire is written, 
its two greatest achievements will be the development 
of parliamentary institutions and the organisation of the 
Civil Service, unconnected with party j)olitics and un- 
contaminated by selfish interests. The dcvelojuntmt of an 
efficient and disinterested Civil Service is the greatei* of 
these achievements. The Indian Civil Service, the oldest 
Civil Service in the world, is the author of that great 
institution. ft has built up a record which even 
Hastings could not have conceived possible.” 
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Thk Company’s (‘ivil SfiRVKiK — Meroantitao Stage 
(Formative Pekiod) 

The East India Company ~A Brief AccounI 
of Un Or(janisalion 

Before dealing with the Company’s civil service 
it is })ro|)cr to give a brief account of the early organisation 
of tlie East India (Jornpanyd of which it forms an integral 
part. The Compciny was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth 
by Letters Patent on December 31, 1600, under the com- 
brous title of “ The Covernor and Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies.” This body of merchants 
was given certain lights and privileges under Letters Patent 
with a view to enabling them to carry on their trade and 
in general to manage their affairs smoothly. I’hese were 
from time to time extended by fiesh Ciiartcrs and Acts of 
Parliament to meet the necessities of varying situations. 
In 1698, on the authority of an Act of Parliament, a new 
Comiiany under the title of “ The English Company, trading 
to the East Indies ” (sometimes briefly referred to as the 

^ A vivid appouDl of fht’ alTairs of tLo Company aiuJ tiio activities of their 
servants for the better part of the seventeenth century will be found in the series 
Letters received by the East India Company front its Een'^anfs in the Eosf^ the first 
volume of wdik^h was edited by ^r. F. C. Danvers anti eontinuerl after his death 
by Mr. (lator Sir) W, Foster up to 1017, and in the series The Enylish Factories in 
India edited by the latter writer and continued up to 1001), based at the beginning 
upon the verbatim reproduction of original correspondence and later, upon their 
summary gleaned from dooiimonts in the Fubic Kecord Oirice, the Britisli Museum^ 
and the Indian Record Offices. In addition to these wo may also refer to Th^ 
Calendars of State Papers^ Fast Indies (1513 to 1034) edited by Mr. W. N. Sainsburyt 
(5 Vols.). published at diflViront dates from 1802 to 1892, and continued in the series 
The Covrt Minutes of the Fast ln<lia Company (1035 to 1679) by Miss E. B. 
Sainsbury with Introductions by Sir W. Foster (publisshcd 1907 to 1938). 
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New Cbiiipuny) was mcorporated by a charter. For some 
time a severe eompetition ensued betwee!) the two com- 
pani(‘s, to the detriment of the interests of both? Happily, 
this was eiuled by an agreement anived at between them 
sti])ulating the amalgamation of the rival organisations in 
seven years’ time. ’Phe management, in the mean while, 
vested in a coui t of managers consisting of an equal luimber 
of delegaies from each body. From the time of the union 
elfected under tlie terms of this agreement tlie f^omjiany 
came to be known by the new title of “ The U nited 
Cmnjieiny of Merdumts of hJrxjIand trading to the East 
hidiesT ’J’he shorter title “ The East India (bm])any ” 
was eonfirmeti as lat(i as I83i}. 

The management of the aiTairs of the Com])any at 
Home was concentrated in a governing body consisting of 
the Governor, the De|)uty Governor and twenty-four 
committees ^ in Ji^ngland, tlieir (n'oceedings together with 
those at the General Clourts to which all members of the 
Comj)any were summoned being recorded in C’ourt Minutes. 
As their settlements expanded, new units of administration 
in India called preisidencies came into existence, each under 
a Presirlent or Governor and Gouncil with j)owers to manage 
the internal affairs within its jurisdiction subject to the 
supreme controlling authority of the Gourt. 

The settlement at Surat on the western coast was the 
first to rise in importance. In 1638 Surat was the chief 
establishment and by 1()43 factories were established on 
the eastern coast in Masulipatam and Madras. ^ During 
the latter half of the seventeenth century sites were secured 


1 The term Committee ” is not to be miderslood in the modern sense of a 
body of persons sc'lected from a larger assembly witli some special function. Kach 
individual member of the C^ourt constituted by himself a “ (Committee.” Later 
this body was called the (k>urt of Directors. 

* A. Lyalh T/w; Nise and Eupauftion of British Dominion in India (1010), p. 24. 
In 1042 the (shief settlement on the Coromandel coast was transferred from Masuli- 
patam to Madras. 
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by different methods, e.*/., lease, purchase or gift, in^three 
distinct zones (^Bombay, Madras and Calcutta), whicli form- 
ed the nueleii for pushing the Company’s* trade into the 
iitterior o’f the yoimtry. ’I’hey were secured at different 
dates and made into presideneu'S under the jmisdietion of 
a President and (Vumcil, •with fortitieations to prot(*ct 
them against (external aggn^ssion. All the sc'ttlemenis or 
factories,^ as they were called, within eac^i ai’ea carried on 
their business under the direction of and in subordination 
to the President or (Tovernor and (Jouncil at the Presidency 
or hcadc(uarters. At the head of eacli factory there w-as 
a chief or a sort of a manager- in charge* of the whole estab- 
lishment who had a s(‘at in the Council at the Pr(*sid(*ncy. 

, The Presieh'ut was bound by a majoiity of vote's in the' 
Council without any ova'rriding jK)wers.^ I'he three Pre- 
sidencies were absolutely indepe'iident of one another till 
1773, e'ach lahiig directly subordinate to the Pome author- 
ities and obliged to pay due obe'die'nce to the'ir orders* 
1’hey enjoyed a large de'gre'e of autonomy in the manage- 
me'nt of local affairs eind day to day administration, which 
was rendered j)Ossible and lu'ce'ssaiy by the difficulty of 
communications at the' time. As ivgards their organisation 
at Home there we're two bodie's— the Court of Diree^tors 
and the Court of Pi’opiietors (i.e., stockholders) or the 
General Court. ’I’heir rclationshij) was analogous to that 

' Not to bo iimlerstood in tho inottorn sonso of a ])laoo of inanufacturo. It 
oomos perhaps from tlio b'l-m “ factor ” inoaniiif^*^ (\>inpany'H sorv Ont.'s, bt'causo 
tho factors rosietoil in tlto bmlelin^ whore (Ijo (\)jt>]Hmy\s Inisinoss was 
carried on, 

2 Koforring to tlio Surat Council, Sir W. Fostta* obsorxos, “ Tly in.stniction.s 
sent otit in 1()32, tlie President w^as rotpiirod to do nothi^^^ w rite nothing, witltout 
the concurronco of liis Council {vide bettor of Prosidont liopkinson and 
Council at Surat to the Company, dated January 25, Itiaj, in Orujinal Correa- 
pondence. No. 1428) and tho general letter of the following year increased 
the number of members to li\'o including the President, and took away the 
latter’s casting vote.” (Introduction by Sir W. Foster to Engliah Factories in 
India ^ lOIJOdPl, p. vii.) • 
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between the directorate and the general meeting of share- 
holders of a joint-stock concern of the present day. The 
Court of Directors was in continuous opcratiop and stood 
as tlie supreme authority controlling the affairs of the 
Company in general. But as we are not much interested 
in the Home establishment of the (Company, we need not 
enlarge upon it any more and shall now pass on to their 
establishment in India. 


Office, Organisatio7i m the PrcMdencies 

Wc get a rough idea of the early office organisation 
of tlui Company from the following account of Surat in the 
seventies of tin? seventeenth century, given in his account 
of the Surat factory by Dr. ,). Dryer, a surgeon in the 
employ of the Company : — 

“ Among the English the business is distributed into 
four offices, the Aecomptant, who is next in Dignity to the 
President, the general Accompts of all India, as well as 
this place {i.e. Surat), passing through his hands ; he is 
Quasi-Treasurer, signing all things, though the Ihoker keeps 
the cash. Next him is the Ware-house- keeper who Register.^ 
all Eu rope-goods vended, and receives all Eastern Com- 
modities Bought ; under him is the Purser-Marine who 
gives Accounts of all Goods Exported and Imported, pays 
Seamtm their wages, provides Wagons and Porters, looks 
after Tackling for Ships, and Ships’ Stores. Last of all 
is the Secretary, who models all consultations, writes 
all Letters, carries them to the President and Council 
to be perused and signed ; keeps the Company’s seal, 
which is affixed to all Passes and Commissions ; records all 
Transactions, and sends copies of them to the Company ; 
though none of these, without the President’s Approbation, 
can act or do anything. The affairs of India are 
solely under his Regulation ; from him issue out aU 
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• Orders, l^y l)iin all ])ref(‘i'ment is disposed, by which 
means the ( 'onneil are biassed by his Arbitrament.” ^ 


tSubordi note FaHorir.s , 

The organisation of the snbordinab' factories was 
modelled o»i that at the Pr(\sid(*n<-y. I’he employees in 
these subordinatf' factories, frequently fonml their way 
through promotion to tlu' eslablislnnent at the Pi'esidency, 
and sometimes ev('n to the position of t'oinicillors, the 
highest in the Company’s gift in the India establishment. 
“ As for t he Pr<‘sid(Micy, ” the same writer observes,® 

“though the Company inter])oses a deserving Man, 
y(‘t they K-eeji that power to themselves, none assum- 
ing that Dignity till confirmed by them. His .salary 
from th(' Conqiany is ,W0 1 a year, half paid here, 
the other half r(*s<‘rved to be received at home, in 
case of misdtuni'anour to make satisfaetion be.side 
a Bond of .5,000 1 sti'rling of good Securities. < 

“ The Accomjitant has 72 1 ])er annum ; Fifty 
jiound paid hens the other at home ; all the rest are 
half paid here', half at home, excejit the writers, who 
have all paid here.” 

The total establishment at Surat at the time consi.sted 
of twenty persons'* including a minister for Divine Service 
and a Surgeon. 

^ Vidp A new Account of Flast India and Persia in eight letters being nine 
years' travels^ begun JOT 2. finished I OS I by Dr. J, Fryer (London, 1098). 

2 Ibid., p. 85. 

The civil ostablishinont in India in the early period \va*3 kept on a minimum 
evol, pjrhaps tVom considerations of economy. J. W. Kaye observes: — 

“ T have htTore mo a copy of the first coinplid.e list of tlut C^ompaiiy's civil 
servants ever sent home to Fngland. It would not occupy half a pa^e of this 
book. It was compiled in 1015 ; and it contains thirty -two names. Twenty-one 
of thost) were factors, and the rest “attendants on the factory”. They were 
stationed at four diffdont places.” 

[J. W. Kayo, The Administration oj the East India Company (1858), Oh, IV, 
p. 417.] 
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The ('stablishmciit at Madras and later on that at 
Calcutta were also constituted on the same plan. In Madras 
too the (Governor or Agent was the first member in the 
Council; next to him was the Book-keeper; the third in 
i*ank was the Warehouse-keeper with the Customer as the 
fo\irth. The duties of the Customer were of a miscellaneous 
character. He eollc' ted all the taxes, rents and customs; 
he also sat as a justice of the pea(te iii the Black town, that 
is, the native quarter of the town. 

The Council met every Monday and Tuesday in the 
morning. Kverything relating to the affairs of the Com- 
j)any or its servants, however trifling in character, was 
discussed and decided in the Council by a majority of 
votes. But most of the members, being chiefs of factories 
in the interior, did not usually attcaid, thus stnmgthening 
the hands of the President or fTOvernor and a few members 
of the Presidency town. The Governor's position in the 
Council was pre-eminent. The task of ai’ranging the 
meetings, drawing up agenda, circulating notices devolved 
upon a Secretary who was alwixys in attendanc(‘. He kept 
a diary of all ])roceedings and eonsultations. A copy of 
the diary was sent home* every year, along with a general 
letter reviewing tlu' proceedings ; in reply a general letter 
was received from the Court of Dii’ectors. 

and Milititni iSerrirr 

Xhulei- the royal (Iiart(*rs ami Acts of Parliament the 
Company was given some pt»wers inclmling the power to 
raise and «‘quip troops fiu’ defensive' jxurposes. Thus the 
Company’s service fell intf) two classes -civil and military. 
It is this division that is responsible for giving currency 
to the term “ Civil Service as contraflistinguislied from 


^ It is difficult t o fmrl out exactly at A\)jat time the term came into use. It 
may be conjectured, liowever, that it became current towards the end of the severe- 
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the military, w[iieli was taken from India to England and 

other countries. • Each factory in the interior of the country 
was manned by a band of (*ivil and militaiy servants, varying 
in size accOrcling to tlu’ volumi^ of business transae1<Hl, wdio 
wer(^ subordinate imm<Mliat(^iy to tlu' (loviunor or Piesident 
in (!oun(*il of tlu' Pr('sid(‘n<*v in.w ln»'b i Ik' taetoi y v as locatcal. 
Ultimately, of eouisc*, all ser vants ot lh(' Uoinpany. civil 
or military, including I lie (lovia nors and Mianlx'rs ol the 
(Journal, wer(' controlled l>y tlM*( ourt ol Dirindoi’s at home. 
On important mailers, llu' Prc‘sid('nt and (‘ouncil had to 
aw^ait instriK lions bom Ihuik' and olx'yed the or<l<ns ot 
the t)ire<dors. 'The military sci\ants ot tfu* Company 
were as a. rui(‘ lookcfl at askance by (he iJircciois and were 
retained only irom a sense of necr‘ssi1y. Put in course of 
time, as the ('ompany became involved in the stiuggle for 
as(*endaney among (he ri\al powiMs vhich ai’osi' on 
the ruins ol (Ih' iMoghul emiaris it ha<l to add to its 
military fonos in tlie interest of sell- jireservation. Still 


teenth omitiry. He<‘aus»'' among inaiuisoript n'oonis of t]u‘ Company kept 

in the India OlCeo are toniid lorl v -t>ne volinnes of a w'ru^s ” Brjicfal ('tr t 
beginning from Ujo year gi\ing li.sts oi tin* Company's ri\jl servants m Bi'iigal, 

thoir salaries, allowances, ote. 'riiere are similar \ulumes also tor Uoiiibay and 
Madras. Tlio term mnst hav<‘. llien'fori', come into \ ogne some tin uOicforo that, 
lb appoars that the distinctitin between the two braialies ot the(Mmpany’a service 
was not establishe<l by means of any formal resolution or decision. There was 
very often an interchange iif personnel between the two braiiehos. d’he. liistinetionj 
thorofoixy .seems to have hccomi* established h\ sporatlic usage. "J'his view' would 
bo corroborated by tlii' foliou'ing .flotation horn Sir W. Koster’s work, John 
Company : — 

“The devolopmont of tlie ‘Uoiioiuable Companx's (’j\ ii Ser\’ic<*'- known 
by that title some time before Government employees m Kngland ever tlioiight 
of calling thornselvos “ the Civil Service ”“._vi-as gradual and somewdiat haphazard. 
In the early days, when the East India trade was carried on by means of 
terminable “ stocks ” which ran for a few years and were then wound up, it w^as 

natural to take short views As early ns 1606 we find factors engaged on a five 

years’ contract, and this became the normal period of the initial appointniont ; 
but usually a factor remained after his covenanted time had expired, or, if he 
then returned, was re*onga,rod and .sent out afresh. (Gradually, therefore, the 
service became a regular profession, etc.” 

( John Company (1926) by Sir W. Foster, Cb, XIII. p. 210.)* 
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it always ke})t guard agaiust tlie prodoKiinaiice of the 
military in t heir aJlaii s. 'riuis J. \V'. Kaye observes - 

“ 'I’hey (the Court of Directors) were extremely 
jealous of the growth of militaiy ijilluence at their 
settlements, and turned their soldiers into (^ivilians 
and tluur civilians into soldiers at discretion ; 
that the purely military eliMUcut might not anyw'here 
assert itself in dangerous predonunanced 

“ "Phere was another advantage, too, in this. It 
ai)])eared to the Company that inditferent book- 
keepers and accountants might make vovy dc'cent 
soldiers ; and thal if lludr civilians vv(‘i-c trained to 
arms, an occasional hard bargain might be got rid 
of by the gift of a military coinmission.”^ 

This attitude regarding the relative positioji of the 
civil and military service's persisted ev(‘u at a much later 
period, that is, when tlu' Com})any s(‘ttled dow'u as an 
administr'ative body. I’hus in a letter to Bengal, dated the 
11th Novembei', 1708, the Directors <)l)served : — 

“ As we have taken great precaution to establish 
tlui entii'c dependency of the Military on tlui 
Civil power, we shall decju you and the Sekat 
Committee highly responsibk' for any abuse of 
that ])ower in the unecpial distribution of favour 
and justice tow'ards them ; -!« * * * * 

command your clua-king all encroachment, s on 
the (!ivil jmwer ; but it is also essential that the 

’ 'This fear of iiiililnry pn^loininaucr parsisicsl cvM n u< tho tiino of Lord Olive. 
Thibet Clive wrote : — 

“ The evil I mean to appri7o you of, ib the oufroafhmont of the military 
upon the civil jurisdiction, and an attempt to bo independent of their authority, 
A spirit of this kind lias always been visible: our utmost vigilance, therefore, 
is requisite to suppress it, or at least to take earn that it. shall not aidually 
prevail. 1 have been at some pains to ineuk'ate a total snbjoction of the army 
to the Oovernmont., and 1 doubt not you will ever maintain that principle.” 

(Extract from a letter to tlio Court, date<l the 30th September, 1760.) 

* J. W. Kayo, op. Part 1, Ch. 3, p. 68. 
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*Coinmaii(l(T-iii-(’hicf should appear t(» b(' su])i)()rt.cd 

by you nf the due exercise of his oilice."^ 

In their (General letter to Bengal (Para.* 12), dated the 

7 th' May, 1778, the (.’ourt directed that, the orders of the 

Connnander-in-( 'hief regarding military matti'rs in Fort 

William were to be communicated to the (Governor (hmeral 

for his apjirobation, before they were issiu'd to troojis, and 

the Court's orders regarding ‘regimental detail and military 

discipline W(‘re to be communicated to the (toveruor tJeneral 
« 

foi’ information at least twenty-four houis before being 
issued to the troops.- • In another letter, dated the 21st July, 
1780, the ('ourt diiccted that in case of a. meeting t)f Civil 
and Military s(*rvants, a senior civil servant, irre.sj)ective 
of, rank, was to taki' the chair. Numerous other instances 
can be cited li‘om the corresponckmce of the Court on this 
point, but what wc have stati'd above* is enough to indicate 
the suj)i*ema(ty of the civil over the military. 

il/odc of Apjjoiidinent 

Csually the* servants of the Company startl'd their 
cai'eer at the lowest l•ung of the ladtler and worked their 
way u}) ordinai ily by senioiity, and excc[)tionally by merit, 
'fhey were, therefore, a|)j)ointed as ‘ apjnentiees or 
‘ writers,’ iqxm their own petition or renuest,* usually at or 
about the age of sixteen, at first by the Court of CJommittees, 
and later on by its successor, the tkiurt of Directors. 
Originally, each ‘ jietit ion ’ or application was considered 
by the Directors on its own merits, but subsequently, some 

^ PttraK lOL* and 104 uf tUo lottor. rtt/r Heiigal Despatches^ Vol. IV* 
pp. 170-173, India OOicei Kot-ords. 

^ Vidf Dengal Dr patch 'ts Vnl. IX, pp. cSO, 1. ().}{. 

‘‘ Til*' nl' appointnijLr youths as apprent if'its .stuMits to htne coasiHl in 
lOtM, from which dato caudidatoH wert^ appointt'd to writorships strai^^lit a\vfiy. 
(Vidr Sir \\ . KosIim*, op. cit, (Ui. .Xlfl, pp. 211-1:3). 

** 1’hi.s phraso lias always ot'cnrred in th(' co^enaiitB cxoiMiicHl hv 
their appointinont. , 


writers on 
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restrictions were placed on candidature. For ins-tance, 
in J682 it was decided that none should in future be appoint- 
ed writers “ but such as have learned the method of keeping 
merchants’ accounts throughout.” 

Palroriagi' pf JHrcctor.s 

Again in 1711, when employincnl iiiuler 1 he Company 
was very much iu req\iesi, i( was “ resolved lhal for Ihe 
futui'e uo petition be received from any person for any 
employment whatever in this Coinpany's sc'vvice, unless 
the petitioner be recommemh'd by one or more members 
of this Court ; and that his or their names who tlo so 
recommend bo nu'utioned in the Minutes ol the Court.” 
’J’his principle was jeallllrmed in Novemb<>i', I7.‘ll, when it 
was ” orderefl that iu future ail |»etilions for em])loyn)ents 
in the Company's service, t'illMa- at home or abroad, be 
presented by some of the gentlemen iu tin* Diieetion. and 
that they speak to the same.” ^ 'J'he idea behind this 
recpiirement was ])erhaps to guard against the introduction 
of undesirable elements in tin- s<‘rvi( (‘ and to ensure honesty 
and integrity therein. If S(>. it will a]i]»car very doubtful 
from what' will follow' how far that was realised; but any 
way, it marks the beginning of the system of patronage 
which was looked upon as an important privilege of the 
Directorate, and for which it had to fight hard subsequent- 
ly against the encroachment of I’arliament and tlu'. ministry 
at home, practically right up to the demise of the Company. 
The method of disti’ibution of this j)atronage varied from 
time to time. As will be seen later, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centiny, nomination was made for admission 
to Haileybury College through which alone writers were 
appointed, and the extent of patronage varied with the 
standing of the Directors. It would be too much to expect 


^ VV. Foster, op. cit., pp. 212-13. 
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that such unlimited patronage should be exercnsetl always 
with an eye to t.Ke best interests of the Company. Usually 
the friends ayd relatives of the Directors w**re singled out 
in preference to .better candidates. The Service became 
practically the monopoly of certain families. I’o return, 
how’ever, to the mode of aj)pointment of writers.^ 'I'he 
candidate bad to write out his petition in his own hand- 
writing and submit along witli it evidence of age and testi- 
monials about his (uialifications. Tbe Court referred the 
* ’ 

|)ctitions to its Committee of Correspondence on whose 
rej)or1 selection was made. The selected candidates were 
given a long [)rint('d indent ur(‘'^ to sign, drawn up in a form 
approved by tlu' h'gal advisers of the Com])any. .Among 
many other art ieles in this bond, tlu' writer's had to sign 
eei'tain agreejuents and conditions between the Company 
and himself, these bc'ing embodied in an aecom])anying docu- 
ment, called “ covi'nant,' '' vbence the term “ covenanted 
servant ”. The covenants piactically embodied their condi- 
tions of servi<'e, rights and obligations. To one part of the 
Indentuivs, given to the candidatt' to sign, the Company’s 
Secretary set their common seal, while the other part, left 
with the Company, was executed by the candidate, who had 
also to furnish se( urity in the sum of C.AOO for the perform- 
ance of his paj’t of the covenant , and it was left to the 
honour of the Company to respect theirs. ’I’here was no 


* Tt htiH very well ilhit-ttrakxl in luinnte detail by Mr. Foster ])\ reference 

to a concrete cuse, r/: ., tin* Hppoinlincnt of Warren Hastin^t as a writer, the facsimile 
of his petition even heiiiK reprodtiecxl. ( V itip idem, pp. 22D-22.) 

® See Ap})endix A for tlie form. Two such forms of difTorent dab^s have been 
reproducer!. 

® CoveimntK of dlffer<*nt pr'i’inds liave been rejirodneed in Appcndi.K R. 

It seems that at the bt'ginning of Uie seventeenth coninry, during the period 
of separate voyage.s ” of the (’omfiany, only one of the dor iiments was employed, 
viz.„ the covenant, tlie candidates’ snr€‘ties also entering into a separate covenant. 
There is a marked continuity in the wording of the covenants of different periods 
reproduced in Appendix B, Modification was made usually in response to new 
BitnatioxiSf , 
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flifforenc(> in tin* form of oovonants as between higher ami 
lower posts <‘xeept with rt'gard to th(‘ sutO of the security 
which varied -with the salary, and jxM-haps, the period of 
conti’act also. The sums foi’ whicli dillereni grades of 
servants had to fnrnisli securities are as follows - 


£ 

Writer . . . . . . bttO 

Factor .. .. .. I, (MM) 

dnnior Mcacliant . . . . 2,0(10 

Henioi’ Merchant . . . . J1,000 

(V)nnsellor . . . . 4,000 

governor .. .. 10,000 


In case apfuantments w<‘re inad<' when tlie candidate 
was still a minor, he luid to execute fresh co^ ants on 
attaining majority, and wIkmi he rose to a higher jiost, he 
had to give fresh se(airities attached to the post. In their 
General letter to Bengal, dated 17tli December, 1702, we 
find the Court admonishing the President and Council for 
not enforcing “ the Standing Buie that as writers come of 
age, they were to execute fresh covenants, and that all our 
covenant servants in general as they aflvance in stations 
and into fbuncil are to give the usual s(aairity on .such 
occasions.”^ 'f'he persona who stood s(‘c.urity wei-e to b(‘ 
approve^d by tlu* (Mmpany. To jiiovidi' against po.ssibh' 
losses steps were taken to ensure that such persons were 
dependable as security, and if they intetidi'd to t ransfer their 
projierty, they coidd only do so with the cognisance and 
previous leave of the (tomyiany. For the better security, 
in future, of the ( .'ompany from l()s,ses that might happen 
by any of their bictory, it was decn'cd that one of the 
securities given must be a London citizen of known ability, 
credit and estate, and able to meet his obligations.^ It was 

^ Vide paras 33-35 of the letter in Bengal Despatches, Vol. 11, p, 516, I.O.H. 

^ Court of CominitteeH. Juno 21, 1678, Court, Book, Vol. XXXf, p, 19, 
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resolved that oo adventurer who was security for any factor 
or writer in Inditt, and whose accounts were in question, 
should be perrniiti'd to sell or transfer his adVenture with- 
out fcave of the Court of Committees; and the Accountant 
GtTieral, before making any such transfer, was to acquaint 
the Court and receive their direct ioirs. 'I’he Secretary was 
to notify the Accountant General from time to time of 
those who Irecame security for ‘any of the Company’s factors 
oi' writers.’ 

Th(' conditions of service regaicling salary, tmiure of 
office, restrictioirs on the pr-actice of private trade, and 
receipt of presents and gifts, ke«‘ping the seraets of the 
(Amqrany, an obligation to serve tin* Company “loyally, 
faitjifully, etc., “ arc drinih'd in tht‘ covenants which havr* 
been reproduced in Appraidix l>. 

(hith Suhscrihfd hi/ Writn's 

In the early period anrorrg the' various rnrles laid down 
to be observed by the Corrrjrany's servants one related to 
the taking of oath by the servarrfs on beiirg appointed. 
In 1677 the Court of Directors issued an or'der that all 
factors entertained for the Indi(‘s iir the past or futurv, 
were to take the oath of freermar." The Lawsuits Com- 
mittee of the Court wer r' (h'.sired to prc'par'e th(‘ foi’rn of an 
oath to be adnrirristered by th<‘ Presiderrl, Agents arrd Chiefs 
in India, to all fartors arrd writers oir corrring of age, to 
oblige them to their allegiatrce to the Kirrg, and to faith- 
fulness to the Company in the marragement of their tr’ade, 
confor-rnable to the oath taken by the freemen of the 
(^ompany.” 

* St‘c (’otirh (»r 18, 1H78, (Vnirt Uook, Vol. xxxi, p. lOl, 

Vith' p. 88, A(^nirt of ( 'ointnilicf^M, Srptemher 1 1877, Hook, Vol. 

XXX,}). H13. ScM* tilso A (UtJvinlvr of (^ourt Minutes of the hJusf India Company^ 
1677 - 79 , (103H), Tntroductioti l>y Mr. \V. 8’. Ottewill, p. xxi. 

* A Court of Committees, Soyjtember 27, 1077, Court Bocfk, Vol. xxx, p, 351, 

4—13643 
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Age 

As regards the age of admission we have seen that 
nsnally writers Avei'e a.pj)ointed at or about the age of 
sixteen ; but in the early period it appears that f,here was 
no definite rule })reseribing either the age of admission or 
retirement. On the latter ])oint Sii' W. Foster remai’ks^: - 
“ Faetors were engaged mainly on their })vevious 
expcTiene(*, and, so long as they were aetive and in 
good health, the question of age was seldom consider- 
ed. Some indeed were men well advanced in years.” 

He cites two ea,ses of a])y)ointment at a very ailvanced 
age and of conlinnanee in service quite late in life. The 
first is that of one Joseph Selbank, who wrote to his em- 
ployers in 161(5, ” The almond tree hath displaif'd his white 
blossoms u])on my head ever since I was admitted into your 
service,” (9 years earlier) and he continued in s(M‘vice for 
another seven years. In the other instance, om' George 
Foxcroft was sent to Madras as Agent at the age of sixty- 
four and retired at the age of about seventy. But these aie 
exceptional ca.ses. I'sually the servants were admitted quite 
young and rose to higher ])osts l)y seniority. Re.strietion 
on the age of admission was introduced at a much later 
period. In July, 1784, it was decided that candidates for 
writerships must be betwecm the ages of fifteen and eighteen. 
Later by the .-\i-t of 1703 tin* maximum age wa.s raised to 
twenty-two, and since then the age limits have been 
niodilied from time to time. 


IHreeforH’ ExelnsiiH' AuthorUg in Apj)(>i ntinent 

Th(' Directors insistefl on thenr light of ayipointing 
to all civil and military posts in India under the Gompany 

» W. Foster, op. cit., Ch. XlII, p. 210, 
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to thft exclusion ^of any authority in India. In their General 
Letter to Bengal dattul the 29th March, 1774, the .Directors 
wrote : — . 

“•As we have nevei- permitled <mr Govei’uor and 
('ouiH'il or ’our Seleet (■onimittoe in Bengal, to admit 
Europeans into oiirservicc excojft ( ? ) by the Appoint- 
ment of th<‘ ('ourto! Directois not to license Free 
mereliants. Free Mariners or otliers lo reside in India ; 
we exjiressly dii'cet, llial you do not. on any account 
or nfider any pretence whatsoever, snfier any 
Furo])ean to hold any post or cxcerise any office in 
onr Seiw'ice. t'i^■il (H' Military, who shall not have 
been appointed or admitted into the Company’s 
service, by the express authority of tlie Court of 
Directors."' 

For quite a long time, we may say up to the time of 
Lord Wellesley, no provision was made for the systematic 
training of the Com|»any‘s servants either at home or after 
their arrivnil in India, d'he only ((nalifieations that were* 
insisted upon wawe a smattering of book-keeping and 
accountancy and a gr)od handwriting.-^ 'Powards the middle 
of the eighteenth century an institution in London named 
Christ’s Hospital.'^ which {U’ovided training mainly of a 
commercial character, veiy often supplied recruits for 

^ Para. of tht' Lt'tG‘r. Viilr finujnl Vol. VII, p. Gl, T.O.R. 

2 VW may tpiott' tltts fttllowiiig in poimwtion with tlu* rt-quiivinent of a 
good hantlwnting : 

“ The order that all writers who had ju>.fc been eli'cted were to write over 
again their potitions before tlio Secretary, and that they wore to be presented to the 
Court by him, soems to point to the possibility tiiat the t\)iirt suspected that 
some of tho original petition.s wore not written by the applicants. Fair 
writing ” w*aa ono of the qualihcations for appointment.” 

(A Court of Committees, October 24, 1077, Court Hook, Vol, xxx, p, 370 
quoted in Calendar of Court Minutes, UMl Vd, Tntrodnetion p. xxi). 

® lloforonco to this institution wdll bo found in Sir W. Foster’s Jofm Compivty, 
It is intorosting to note that AVarron Ha.stings was edncntetl at this institution and 
submitted with his petition a cortiticalo from tho Master to the ofYoct that ho had 
** gone through a regular course of merchants' accounts,^* 
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writei’ships of the (-oinpany. The reason foT this lacik of any 
systematic education and Iraitiing of the (hinj)any’s servants 
is to be found mainly in the character of the Company as a 
purely commercial body. As such, the work of their 
servants did not demand of them anything like a liberal 
education. Moreover, they ivere sent out at loo early an 
age for receiving such educalioii. Ijat(“i' on, however, when 
the Company beeauu' leniloria'i soviat'ign, v(‘ry arduous and 
res[>onsible duti('s awaited tht> servants on their arrival in 
India for wliieh llu'y were totally without e(iuiitment. It 
was Martjuis of Wellesley who first directed the attention of 
the CVnnpany to this problem and formulated his scheme of 
edui-ation for the covenanted servants which we shall discuss 
later. But even in the early [>eriod, though little was 
tlenianded of them in the discharge oi tlu'ir simjile work, 
they W'cre not very well e(|uipped for it. 

Sidfr of Moi'fih 

'I’liey did not get an education adapted to their duties 
and ])articulaily directed towards forming eaily habits of 
discipline and strength ol character, so ('.ssential for young 
men sent to a foreign country, e.\|»osial to 1em|)lations of all 
sorts, placed in an altogether dilbaent social environment, 
and free from all restraints imposed by th<‘ standards of 
conduct in their own society. 'Phe ri'sult was, as could 
naturally be expected, the universal degradation of the 
service. It became more and more jironouneed with the 
political ascendency of the Company, as we shall presently 
find ; but even from the records of the early period we 
find accounts of indiscipline and immorality ramjiant 
among the Company’s servants and the strictures of the 
Court pronounced thereupon. What a writer has written 
in the middle of the nineteenth century of the state of 
morals of the Company’s servants,^ is very well applicable 

‘ ride an article under thu title TIf. Eiujliah in liulm - Our (iociul Morality, in 
Calcutta Review Vol. (1844), No. 11, pp. 298-90. 
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to sei’vants of tho c*a flier [)erio(l. He, writes : — 

“ riiey’who eaine hither, wen* often desjievate ad- 
venturers, wlu)tu England, in the eiuphatit; language 
* tjf tile Senptures, had spued out.; men who sought 
these goldi'U sands of the E.ist to ri'pair their broken 
fortunes ; to bury in (/lilivion a sullic'd name ; or to 
wring, with lawh'ss hand, from the weak and un- 
suspecting, wealth wliich they had not the charactei' 
or th(' capacity to obtain by honest industry at home, 
riiey cUcate<l ; they gambled ; they drank ; they re- 
velled in all kinds of debauchery ; though associates 
in vice liidvcd logctlu'r l)y a common boial ot rapa- 
(ity they olten pursued one another with <lesj)erate 
malice, and, few though they wmi- in nuiulicrs, among 
them tlu'ie w.is no unity, except an unity of crimi'.’' 

Mr. X'crclst, also, in a letter written on t he ev«‘ ol’ his 
departure', gave- a ski'teh of tlm civilians in JJengal in the 
sixtii's of the eightei'iith century in th(' following words ; — 
“ W’e look«'d no further than the provision of the 
Company s in\ ('stment.' W’e sought adxantages to 
our trade with the ingc'uuity, I may adtl, selfishness 
of nu'i'chants \11 our s('ivants and depen- 

dants wi're liained and ('ducated in the same 
notions ; the credit of a. good bargain was the utmost 
scope of their ambition. Calcutta must, in those 
days, have been a sort of oommereial areadia,” 

It is not, to be understood, of course, that all servants 
of the Company without exception w'eri^ dejiraved. There 
were honourable exeefitions. But a system is to be judged 
not by siudi exceptions but the generality of its products. 
Gradation in Service- — Proinolion, by Seniority 

As the Company’s service became a regular profession 
after the cessation of the ‘ separate voyages ' towards the 

^ ineauH putvliahten nuulo with hui*])Ih!s dT ivcoipis over oxjieiulitiiro 

for export to Europe. * 
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middle of the 17 th century, a regular gradation in the 
service was established. Inhere was in Hk'- settlements of 
the (k)nipany a good deal of routine work consisting in 
copying letters, making out hills of lafling and <'.\chaiige. 
and so forth, foi* which a class of junior writing assistants 
was nei-essary. 'I’his class came to he known hy the ilesig- 
nation of ‘ Writers '* from the nature of tlieir duty. When, 
after the Restoration, the Holne aiithorities began to send 
out boys, cliiedy from Christ's Hospital, simply on board 
and lodging and a small allowance for dot lies without any 
salary, a still lower class was fornu'd under tin* denomination 
of “ Apprentices." The term " factors, ' applied to all 
servants of the Company at its inception before the intro- 
duction of othei- grades, came now to indicate a class of 
senior servants higher in rank than the two grades noted 
above. Above the " Factoi>i " t wo other grades were 
established —the -lunior and Senior Merchants. These titles 
and the gradation appear to have become settled by the 
middle of the seventeenth century as will appear from the 
following passage : -- 

" '.File distinction of tith's of the Comjiany's civil 
servants in the East, propo.sed by Streynsham 
• Master (Agent, Madras) and adofited by the Court 
was that there should be fiv(' regular grades below 
that of Members of Council, namely, ‘ Apprentices,’ 

‘ Writers,’ ‘ Factoi-s,’ ‘ Merchants, ’ and ‘ Senior Mer- 
chants,’ the two last mentioned being now grades. 
The Court minutes are silent as regards the reasons 
for this formal adoption of the principle of seniority 
as the course of succession to offices of trust. They 
are, however, to be found in the Masters’ Commission, 
namely : — 

According to Mr. Foster the term first appears in 1645. He is also of Opinion 
tiiat engagement of apprentices ceased in 1604, youths being thenceforth appointed 
straight away as writers. The other classes continued till 1830, i.e., five years after 
the Company ceased to be a trading body, ( Vide Foster, op. cU.^ Cb. XIII.) 
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‘ Whereas it hath been our resolution (since 
1669)^ that such of our factors and servants as 
wevc found faithfid and (capable, should from time 
to time, by degrees be advanred in our employ 
according to Neniority, mid that mine diontd be sent 
out from hence to sfep'over the heads of others, yet we 
have been ofl(mtimoH necessitated tf) proceed 
otherwise, ])artly occasioned by tlie extraordinaiy 
irregidar actions of sonu', |)artly from the ditba- 
eiiees and divisions of our factors themselvc's, and 
chiefly because our Agent and Council and Chiefs 
and Countiil have not obst'rved every year to simd 
us a true and perfect list of all our factors and 
servants in flue order and method with an account 
of tlieii' comportment and behaviours. 'Po the 
intent that for the future a due course of succes- 
sion may be (established, we do intend that all 

our factors and st*rvants employed in the 

management of oiu- trade be reduced under several 
(hmominations.' 

“ 3’he c<*urH(‘ of sucivssion was that ‘ after the first 
nve years, eveiy degr***' is to advance to the next 
supeiior degns', and to the salary of that degree for 
three years until they conn' to bi' ‘ senioi’ nnu'chants ' 
at the salary <»f f4t> p(‘r annum,' in which di'gree 

' Vide' Ktiijlidt iti hnitff, p, x. 

Mr. K()stt‘r ulisri vott in tlnH rtnuuM-tion : - 

‘‘ In Doceinbor, it wu.s that ‘ apprentices', u hen tlieir periotJ 

nfMcrvnce was coinploted, .stiouliJ bet'onie ‘ writer.^ ' ; ‘ writers ' were tn he promoted 
after a time to be ‘ factors ’ ; ‘ factors ' might hope to bectunt* ' nx-n Jiants ’ ; and 
those were to lilossom in dno course into ‘ senior merchants As regards the 
origin of the j»rinciple of promotion tiy seniority ho .says that when even after the 
ostablinhinont of the two inferior grades, men of mature ugc still continued to be 
sent from home as factors over their head there was mui h <li.*^contont among the 
latter. So in 1(M19, tho Directors <h'claro<l an intention for the future to have 
persons raisc^d up by degrws, oecording to their desi^rvings, from one place to 
another there (/.r., in India) and only to send out from henci' young men or youths, 
to be trained up in otir business.^’ W. Foster, idem, pp. 211*12. 
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and salary they are to remain till death or removal 
of some in Council, they be called to lurther advance- 
ment.” J 

The principle - of promotion by seniority establislied 
at this early period continued to be in operation till the 
(Company ceased to be a trading corporation. Later on, 
however, the ]o(ial authorities w'cre permittefl at discretion 
to dejiart from the principle where the interests of tlu' 
(Jompany warranted such a step, as would be evident from 
the following letter fiom the Court, tlated th<^ 28th August, 
1771 

“ Howciver ihcsirous we are that our .servants 
should succe(>d to .supeiior stations according to 
priority in tlie service, in all ca.ses wIu'H' the sanu' can 
be oh.servc'd without pn-judice to the inteo'sls of the 
Company, it is not our meaning tbat seniority alone 
shoulfl entitle' them to ('Jijoy such pe»sts as re'epure 
not only an uneloubteal integrity but alsee a e,*om- 
pete'Ut de^gree of ability anel attentiem and as in this 
light we must ee)nsiele‘r the* e hief managememt e)f emr 
affairs at yeuir subordinate's, we lerive' to yotir juelg- 
ment to appoint to the respee tive lusieh'ne'ies stie-h ejf 
our seu’vants as may he* me»st like'ly tee promote ejur 
interests in the trust to be e-eemmitte'e! tee thein.”'^ 

The Board e-euild, withemt assigning any re'ase)n whatso- 
ever, offer a po.st te» sotne' junie)r man, ignoring the claims 
of senior .servants.'^ Seune'times a .servant was single'd out 
for .special preferment for having special epudifications. 
In its lettt'r to Bengal, elate'd Fe'bruary 1.'), 17(W, the Ce»urt 

^ A f'dhnihr of Court Mirnttrs of thr Kn^it Inriin ('ompaojf {ifl7C70), Intro- 
duction by W. 'r. Oftowill p. ,\'xv. I'/V/#' nlso f.i-tlor HooUis Vnl. 

V, p. 283, T.O.R. Ke^foronco may «Ih<> bo rnadr'> in t.liin ronrinctitm to Dr. J, Fryer’s 
aeeonnt s;ivon in \\C bnok " /I AV/e Account of Knst IntVn, ctrC alrendv ref'errotl to. 

Para 28 of the letter, vhlc Brnfjnl Dcfi patches Vol. VI, 1,0.11. 

® A Kpecifie inwtaneo of such aupersottsion will >>o found in B' nqal Cnnsalfa- 
tions, dated March 10,. 1763. at whieli tho potitiori of an aggrieved servant WM 
4i8po3ed of. 
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gave (iirectiona 4br a special tfcatiDciit uf one Mr. William 
Walton for his eom])leat knowledge of the method of 
refining saltpetre." He was recommended to* be “ stationed 
as file youngest factor on the list ’’ straight away as soon 
as he would reach the requisite age.^ At the same time 
we find authorities in India’ remonstrating against the 
action of the Dix’ectors in making an appointment in a 
particular case in disregard of the claims of some officials 
already in the service as establishing a very pernicious 
principle. One !Mr. Ellis was nominated by the Ojiirt 
to a seat in the Coimcil in supersession of some twelve 
per.sons, and it was jiointcd out that such unmerited 
supei'S(-ssi()u would have a v-'cy danq’iuL'' effi.H't upon Ihe 
lo_x;a!ty aiul as-idn.ity of those .dready in .service. - 

1)1 spiff of nec'a''iona) dcj-.-irturos. howceor, sciiioriiy 
I’cmaincd tin- ;,;(ivcrning piineipie in matt<Ms (,i' pinniotion. 
As the afi'aits oi'tlie (\))nf>an\ v.i I'c managed on co.ninercial 
liru'.s. expt'diciif y oi’t>'u dictated depaiTiires ftxan the prevail- 
ing laile. '1 his sometimes jimounted to ncpoiism and 
jobbery. When latci’ on iln* pohticid ami administi’ative 
role oi the Company cx o'shadowed its emumercial aspet^, 
it had to f'bsei xe -ound principles of jmbhe administration 
in tlicsc nia.!lc!s. 'flu pi'inciple of seniority was put on a 
statutory ba-i ■ by an Aei of r;nliament jiassed in 1793. 
Ily seetiun liit v siv of tl.c ( 'l 5 .",r!er Act of J7i)3 it was [tro- 
vided, ■ ■■ for ('..tablisliina a. just pi'iueijik' of jiromotion 
amongst the covimantcil .servants of llie sai<l Cnited Com- 
pany in India, on theii- eix il c.'.tabli. hincat. am! [•rex enting 
all undiK’ sujicrsessions, be it furl her (>nn<-tcd, tliat all the 
civil servants of the s-aid United Company in Imlia, under 
the Hank or Dt'grof' of .Meinbeis of (Vmneil, sl'ull hnx e and 

^ Para* 03 of tho Letter, Government of Xndia (Homie Department) HecortL', 
1701-00. VpI. 

® Loiter to the (’onrt, dated the Pcf-omlK'r, I7r>!i {para. 13.7). tpioft'ri it, 

' from Vnpohlii^hvd lievorth of noofro^nrui for th-'^ urtox J74,^ ^’<0, 

1, hy Kew .1. Vo. 101, p. 100, 


5 -130411 
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be efititled to precedence in the service of the said Company, 
at their respective stations, according to their seniority of 
Appointment etc. etc. 


Local Governments vested with Full Authority in matters 
of Posting, Transfer, Promotion, etc. 

'Phe wiiters on their first arrival were generally em- 
ployed for some years in copying the proceedings of the 
President, and Council (called the Consxiltations), the corres- 
pondence between one Presidency and another and also 
the letters from and to the Directors. In this process they 
got an acquaintance with the affairs of the Company dn 
Ijidia and were then promoted to superior grades, step by 
step. Some of them rose even to memberships of Council and 
even Governorship,^ the highest office in the gift of the Com- 
pany. It may be noted here that although the power of 
appoititing to all important offices in the service of the 
Company rested with the Directors, the distribution of these 
offices among the various settlements of the Company re- 
mained in the hands of the authorities in India, as also the 
authority to promote and punish. It appears that 
originally the Directors retained the authority of posting 
and transfer, etc., of the civil servants.® But as a result of 
practical experience they revised their opinion about the 
efficacy of the system and in the letter dated the 2.')th 
March, 1757, they wrote^ : — 

“We thought they were measures that would 
answer very good purposes but M^e are since satisfied 
that many inconvenieneys will follow W'ee do. 


' U’his provision'^was repealed by the Act of 1861. 

- I’hc outstanding examples are Lord CUv© and Warren Hastings. 

Vide General Letter of the Court, dated the 24th January, 1763. 

* Para. 98 of the Letter, vid* “ Btngoil DeBpatchet'' Vol, T, p. 523 (T.O.B.). 
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.therefore, ^hereby repeal them, and wee do hence- 
forward laave it to you to employ our- Covehani 
Servants in such places for such times* and in general 
• in su'ch a manner as according to^ the best of your 
judgment will be most for the interest of the Com- 
pany having a strict regard to tlieir qualifications 
for their present employs and their being in the 
way of gaining experiehce to fill the suj)erior stations 
that they may gradually advance to with ability 
and reputation. You are to observe however that 
this general direction is not intended to break 
into the equitable rule of promoting our servants 
according to seniority in the s(>rvi(;e when there 
is no reasonable objection to th(' contrary.'' 

I'he Court, however, had the right of intervening, 
hilt this was seldom exercised. 


h'efnuntrdtiuH of ^tra(nts-~iSalnrii-s und AHutvaucta 

I’he emoluments of the Company s servants in the 
tlifi’erent grades in the earl}’^ period till the time of (Jorn- 
wallis were not at all eommensurtiLe with their duties and 
res))onsibilitics. They difl’ered also at different dates and 
from om* settlement to another as will appear from what 
follows. From an account of the Bengal Agency in the 
fifties of the seventeenth century^ we find that the Agent 
at Mughli, i.e., the Chief in Bengal, drew only £100, the 
third in Council £30, and the fifth £20. The Chief at 
Balasore, a subordinate factory, drew only £40, and the 
'I’hird only £30. At Kasimbazar the Chief drew £40, 
and the Fourth only £20. Again it appears from the 
Letter Books of the Company that in 1075 the annual 

' '"English Furiones In India, Uinn-HOS' by \V. Fostor (IBiM). 

PI). • 
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.salaries of the junior servants in the (.ompany’s settlements 
were ilxed a.s follows^ : — 

Ajtprentices £5, Writers £10, Factors £?0, ]\Icicliants 
£30, Merchants nect to the Council £40. 

The Court of Directors insi.sted on liaving a 
complete list of their covenanted servants with their 
ranks, salarie.s and alluwanetis, their starting pay, etc. 
For eveiy l*re.sideney we have voiuiue.s of such li.sts of 
civil ricrtaiil.s jae.servcd among the records ,of tlic Com- 
pany. In A{)pendix C vve rej)roduce some typical lists 
from the lirst three volumes of Jlengal Civil Servants ” 
covering the better part of tlx' c-igliteentli century. 
They are iiiustrative of the condition.s of sei'viee of the 
civil servants. In the tirst plaee, we get an idea oi‘ 
tlie salary scales of dilferent giades of servants, and they 
roughly I'ollow the scales givani above, with some variations 
at diffo]‘ent dates and places. Secondly, we may note 
that although the ranks wer{> always those we have 
already noted, viz., Merchaiits, sejiior and jimior. Factors, 
etc., (liore were olhees of various designations such as 
LJu.xey (J ay master), Jamadai', Secietaiy, Accountant, Ware- 
house Keeper. Mint-master, Re.sident at Uie Durbar, Chiefs of 
Factories, etc., borne on one or other of the different grades 
noted above. I'liis continued till these designations were 
given up after the Cunipany httd ceased to be a trading 
corporatiem in 183.3. New ohices were created with exigen- 
cies of the development of administration, d'he civil 
servants had also to .serve as members of various 
committees such as the Select Committee of Council, Com- 
mittees of Lands, VV^ork.s, Accounts, Aurangs, and Cutcherry, 
Although holding difl(;re.nt oilices, they drew salaries attach- 
ed to the diiierent grades fo which their (dfices belonged. 

' L«l,t»r ButiU. \.)i. |>j<. U8hSi» i'f'lc C.ilrndni of nmii-i Mfnniejt 

M(>7 4‘7<»), fiitritdiKd loM in W, Ottawiil. 
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'J'hirdl^^, the number of civil servants of the Company 
showed a steady* increase as would be OYident from the 
following comparative statement^ : — 

The total number of servants on the* Bengal list 

compiled on January 21, 1702 . . 0!S 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on August 18, 1703 . . . . 70 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on October 8, 1701 . . . . 81 

The total n\imb('r of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on February 2, 1700 .. .. 122 

'Phe total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on August 20 . 177t> . . . . 18(i 

• 

AHoWdiUt'.': 

Lastly, ovei’ and al)ove t!)e salaries attaehcfl t(> the 
posts, they got \-Hrious kinds of allowances such as diet 
money, house-rent, batta (a sort of exchange aliowancej, 
washerman's charge, charcoal, family allowance, etc., etc. 
it may be nottal here that at a later pei’iod when the Com- 
pany took upon itself (he revenue administration of the 
country, the superior servants connected with revenue 
work were often compensated by a commission on the 
collection over and above their salaries, and those in the 
commercial department by a similar commission on invest- 
ments passing through their hands. 

The writers on arrival were usually given free quarters 
in the presidencies, and when sent to mofussil (interior), 
were generally billeted upon the senior servants who were 
given an allowance called ‘ table money ’ for keeping a 
common table for themselves and the junior servants. If 
they were not agreeable to such an arrangement, the writers 

* Bengal (Hvif SVrmnLf/' VoJ. II (1700 8:1), Kort VVillirtni, 5th 8eptemlmr. 
I7fl2 (I.O.K.). 
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were given an allowance of diet money for making their 
own arrangements. 1'lie scale of such' allowances also 
w’as fixed by the Directors from time to time. If no quar- 
ters could be allotted to the junior writers on arrival, they 
were given an allowance of house-rent. 

In a note given in Appendix 1) will be found the 
various types of remunerations together with the rates 
allowed to dill'erent cla.sses of'civil servants front an actual 
statement of accounts, dated October 3, 1757.^ Later on 
it appears from some " rules of the (ivil establishment 
in Bengal ” issued from the Secret Department of Inspec- 
tion, dated the 27th .Tune, 1785, that all these allowances 
under different heads for different classes of civil servants 
were consolidated into fixed sums. 


I'oor Hemi.ineratiov of (.ivil Servants 

It has been universally admitted that the remuneration 
of the civil servants of the Company from the very beginning 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century was far 
below what even in those days woiild be called “ fair 
wages.” This produced much discontent among the Com- 
pany’s servants.'^ This was mainly responsible, if not sole- 
ly, for driving the junior servants to taking resort to 
questionable practices like those of carrying on inland 
trade, receiving presents, etc., against the express orders 
of the Company which we shall discuss later. Even 
the authorities in India occasionally drew the Company’s 
attention to the inadequate remuneration of their servants 


^ Vide Appendix D. In the aatno appendix ie reproduced an abstract giving 
aa idea of tho total number of civil servants of the Company in each grade during 
the period 1762*72, and the total amount spent on salaries and emoluments. 

* Vide in this comiection Letter No. 13 in Letters received by the East India 
Company from Us Servants in the East, *V*ol. T (1602-13>, by F. (\ Danvers, dated 
Surat, October 27, 1609, from an filnglislj merchant to another nl Agra or Monu» 
other iidtmd fardorv complaining ahout poor ren'mnei'ation. 
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with it*s evil conjequences. For instance, in a letter written 
in 1663,^ it was represented by the x\gent Winter and his 
Council from.Bengal that many of the Factors engaged at 
the ' common cemoBt of the Stock, had aknost served theii’ 
covenanted periods and were likely to insist upon going 
home then, imless given metre encouragement, such as 
better salaries. It would be advisable, therefore, they 
said, to send out a su])[)ly of Factors and also to authorise 
the engagemvnt of suitable men in India. In conclusion 
they remarked : 

“ The trueth is youre Worshi))s give youre servants 
such small eneouragemf'nt that doth but very little 
animate their endea venires ; theire sallaryes are soe 
small, and debared tradcinge almost in any com- 
modities stiring (s/r) but cloth. The seamen are 
also mightily disheartened, in regard of the strict 
course' that is now take'ii with them in reference to 
investingc' of tlu'ir moneys ; and tis our opincons 
that, if itt continue, your Worships affaires will some 
w’ay or other suffer more by it." 

VW may also cpiote the historian 11. (Irant on this point. 
He observes : - 

On t)ie reduction, in 1080, of the [iresidency of Surat 
into an agency, the annual salary allotted to the 
Chief agent v as £300 ; to the second in Council 
£80 ; to the other members of Council in a declin- 
ing progression, so that the lowest member had 
only £40; to the deputy Covernor of Bombay, the 
second person as to rank and authority in the service, 
£120. Probably, a common table was at that time 
kept for the servants ; but, with every allowance 
for this or other similar savings, and with an allow- 
ance also for the depreciation which money has 

• 

“ EnglUh Faatorks in India, by W. Foster, p. 183. 
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since undergone in India as well a-s in Europe, the 
emoluments of the service would, from the scale 
given, {tppear most pitiful, unless we su])pose tliat 
they were .meant to be tilled out by opportunities 
of })rivate trade. 

Economy^ the ejorerninq Principle 

The fact of tlie matter is that in their dealings with 
their servantB the Company seems to liav<' been at a loss 
as to how to reconcile the princi})U' of economy with 
efficiciicy. As a commercial body they could not rlispense 
with stringent economy, and in almost every letter to their 
servants in India they insisted on strict cfonomy in their 
establishments ; and as we have already saiti, they carried 
it to such lengths as to ntake it dillicuh for the junior 
servants to make both cuds nu'ct withom r<\sorting to 
forbidden sources of income, but at the sanu* time they 
laid equally trreat emphasis on ilhciemy, and })articularly 
the necessity of rooting out abuses among their servants. 
But they did not know how to strik(> a balance between 
the two princi])lcrs. In sup])orl of this w(‘ quote here some 
exceiqhs from aCeneral letter of the Court to Bengal, dated 
the old IMaicli, 1758. In paragarph liiO of the letter they 
stress the need of reformation in view of the altered situa- 
tion (pi'i'haps a n'ference to the victory at Plassey) and 
enjoin strict economy in all grades of .service. In para- 
gra]ih 131 they observ'c 

“ It was our intention to have .struck off the various 
articles of allowanci* to our .servants from the Presi- 
dent to the Writer and have (ixedime general appoint- 
ment to each rank for a .salary, diet money, etc., 
but the shortness of the time before the dispatch 


^ H, Grant, “ A of flte Bislory oj the E(hsi Jrtriia ('ofnpany,'^ (18L1) p. 71. 
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• 

of the ships not permitting us to digest the references 
and observations we must of course have made on 
those of our other Presidencies. We hdve determined 
to let’ the several allowances remairi on the foot they 
have for some time subsisted from the Gentlemen 
of Council to the Factor, ” 

In paragraph 132, they draw attention to the luxurious 
living of junior servants and their consequent indigence, 
and order : 

“ No Writer whatsoever be permitted to keep either 
Palankeen, Horse or Chaise during his Writership, 
on pain of being immediately dismissed from our 
service.” 

Paragraph.s 133 and 134 of the letter run as follows : — 

“ You are also to observe that we will not in future 
admit of any Expences being defrayed by the Company 
either under the Head of Cook Rooms. Garden or 
other Expences whatever and which we have lately 
observed on the face of our Books whether for the 
emolument of the Goiwrnour or any other person and 
which are not mentioned in the list of salarys, appoint- 
ments (kc. annually transmitted to us ; ” 

“ How desirous soever we may be to enforce our 
recommendations for economy in general, we do not 
purpose to retrench what shall upon mature consi- 
deration appear to us reasonable for the decent 
support of each station in our service, or that of the 
four gentlemen in particular who are to preside 
alternately in Establishment of om Settlement of 
Fort William on the plan now laid down etc, etc.”^ 

* 

‘ **B€ngaI Denpafches,"' Vol. T, pp. 708*10 (1. O. K.). Italics ours, 

0— 1364B 
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Exclusive Authority of Directors in4he mattei' 
of Increase of Remuneratioii 

( 

The discretion of the local authorities in the matter of 
modifying the scales of remuneration fixed by the Directors, 
without their previous assent, was completely fettered. 
Thus in a letter written on 25th March, 1757, the (-ourt 
administered a mild admonition to the local authorities 
for having violated this rule in one instance and strictly 
enjoined non-intervention in the matter in future. They 
wrote : 

We must here acquaint you that for the future you 
are not to create any new salarys or allowances or 
make any additions to old customary ones withput 
previously stating to us the reasons for necessity 
of such salarys or allowances and having our consent 
for the same, we mean this principally with respect 
to our covenant and military servants being sen.sible 
that in other employments and in extraordinary 
cases you must have some Lattitude which we hope 
you will make use of with Fi’ugality and Discretion.”* 

As regards covenanted and military servants, if the 
authorities were disposed to increase the remuneration of 
some servant or servants in appreciation of their services, 
or to create some new allowance or add to old ones, what 
they did was simply to convey their recommendation with 
reasons to the Directors and wait for their instructions. 
Thus in a letter, dated the 3rd March, 1758 (para. 131), 
the Court in raising the salary of the writers to four hundred 
rupees per annum, in lieu of all other allowances, 
observes : 

” But as we are sensible that our junior servants of 
the Rank of Writers at Bengal are not upon the 

Vide pars. lOf) of Court’a Oonarsl Letter to Bengal, dated 25th March, 1757 
Ibid., pp. 623-24. 
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'whole on eo good a footing as elsewhere we do hereby 
direct that the future appointment to a Writer for 
Salary^ Diet money and all allowances whatever be 
Four Hundred (Current llupees pe)‘ annum, which 
Mar k of our Favour and attention properly attended 
to must pievent their Velieetions on what we shall 
further order in regard to them, as having any 
other Object or Foundation than their particular 
Interest and Happiness.”’ 


(^nceriaintif and Ivsecurify of Tenim 

• 

Apart from the fact that the emulunients of the servants 
were poor, tlu're was also lacking that element of certainty 
and security about theii' remunei'ation so characteristic 
of the public services of the present day. 'fheir rates of 
pay were determined at the sweet will of the Directors and 
sometimes varied with the ebb and floAV of the unsteady 
fortunes of a commercial Compan5^ This introduced an 
element of precariousness and insecurity in the conditions 
of employment of the civil servants of the Company. 
S})caking of the civil service ol’ the Company, J. W. 
Kaye observes^ : 

It appears, too, to have been very much the custom, 
even in those early days when the mercantile affairs 
of the Company were in a bad way — when trade 
was slack and money was scarce, or when their dead 
stock was consuming their revenue, to send out 
instructions to reduce the pay of their servants, and 
so to save a few hundreds a year.” 

^ Bengal Despatches^^^ Vol. 1 (I. O. R.)* 

* Administration of Oie East India Company, a History of Indian Brogrsss,’" 

by .1. W. Kayo (1^53), Part I» Oh. X pp. 
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, Here in a footnote he gives the following Specific 
instance : 

< 

“ For example, in 1678-79, orders went -opt to reduce 
the pay of the President of Surat to 300 1. a year, 
and to change his title to that of Agent. The senior 
member of Council was to have 80 1. per annum ; 
and the Deputy Governor of Bombay 120 1. The 
entire expenses of Bombay, civil and military, were 
limited to 7,000/. a year. The result of these measures 
was a rebellion headed by the chief military officer, 
which well nigh lost Bombay to C'otnpany altogether.” 

Then he concludes ; 

“ This was not the way to obtain good service, and 
fo keep the Factors and Merchants from trading on 
their own accounts at a greater loss to the (Company 
than would have been entailed upon them if they 
doubled, instead of reduced, the salaries of their 
servants.” 


Restrictions on the Company's Servants 

The Company’s servants were subjected, from a very 
early period, to a rigorous discipline. The Company dealt 
severely with individual delinquents in the service. It 
also laid down from time to time general rules of conduct 
and discipline to be obeyed by their servants on pain of 
being suspended or dismissed. We may note here a num- 
ber of specific restrictions imposed by the Company on its 
servants from a very early period. 


Private Trade 

The foremost in importance among these is the inter- 
diction on the practice of private trade, except under the 
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restrictions laid ’down by the Company, as detailed ir\ the 
covenants executed by the servants.^ As early as the 
year 1609 find the Company rebuking their Factors at 
8urat for the neglect of the Com])any’.s interests and carry- 
ing on trade on their own account.^ But in spite of frequent 
admonitions it was found iinp’ossiblc to clicck tlie practice, 
in the first place, because of the very poor renuineration 
of the servants, and in the secoiid place, Ix'cause the superior 
servants themselves were involved in it. We may quote 
in this connection a passages from “ The Enr/lish Factorie.s 
wMa ” (1630-33)3 - 

“ As regards privati' trade (the sui)pression of whicli 
was now the burden of all communications) the 
President and Council frankly acknowledged its 
general [)rc!valence and asserted the impossibility 
of prev'enting it. 'fhev appear to have made .some 
half-hearted attemj)ts to lessen it, but these were 
fiercely resented by the persons affected, and Wylde*‘ 
and his associates, by their own notoi’ious excesses 
in this direction, liad lost all moral control.” 

Among the many difficulties of the Company in the early 
period, coping with this practice among their servants was 
the most formidable. Ultimately they w^ere forced to 
make a compromise in the matter as would appear from 
the following two passages : — 

“ To a certain extent this was recognised as legiti- 
mate ; but it was notorious that most of the Factors 
pushed the practice to excess, and we are told that 

^ It will be seen from the covenants of difTorent periods reproduced in Appendix 
B that this qualified prohibition of private trade occurs in all of them. 

* Letters from the Company to the Factors at Surat, by the ships of the «»ixth 
voyage, dated the 16th March, 1609. V^de^ *The Register of letters, etc., of the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading into the East Indies {1600d619)," 
edited by Sir George Birdwood and Sir W, Foster (1893), pp. 315-18. 

* Inti’oduction to above by Sir W. Foster, p. vi. , 

* Wvlde was the President #t Surat. 
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, in one year the amount of private trade carried on 
reached the high total of 30,000 1 . The example 
set by the Factors was assiduously followed by the 
officers and' seamen of the (bmpany's ships. 

“ Recognizing that it was useless to attempt the 
suppression of this illicit traffic, especially now that 
freighted ships were being used in place of the 
Companj’^’s own vessels, the Committees decided to 
schedule the commodities whieb they desired to 
monopolise, and to give leave to the factors and 
seamen to bring home a moderate quantity of other 
classes of goods. Later in the ^aair (iSeptcmber, 16), 
elaborate rules were laid down on this subject, 
d’he j)rac;tical results, however, seem to have been 
small. Everyoiu' who had the oi)))ortunity of taking 
part in a trade yudding such high prolits was natural- 
ly eager lo invest his own stock of money to the 
best advantage. 

New rules of service were laid down in 1674, namely, 
that on going out. Factors could freely export all or any of 
the commodities not particularly prohibited by their inden- 
ture or covenant, provided such goods were registered with 
the Company’s Secretary and his ticket obtained for carry- 
ing them abroad. Upon their return to England they were 
at liberty to bring home their estates in specified com- 
modities. While in the East they could send home only 
precious stones, musk, etc. The fact, that the Company’s 
servants availed themselves of this privilege to engage in 
private trade to an extent, and by means not permitted in 
the indentures of their covenants, was well known.'"* 


^ “ A Cahndar of Court Minute.'^ of ihs East India Cornpautjf' {J€35'30) by Miss 
E. B. Sainsbury. lutroduciion trt above by W. Foster, p. v. 

Ibid., (1650-54, Introduction, p. vi). 

® Vida * Court MinuiaHi l(i7i^lC7G. The C’oinpan> t<» tin- l'rr«»idtnl and 
(Joaticil at Surat, dated April Jl, 1674. 
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Some time, later the Company again stiffened its 
attitude in the ’matter of private trade done by their 
servants in India. In 1678, after a long debate, the Court 
decided tha^ Factors were not to l)e allowed freedom of trade 
in India “ in all commodities of the countrie.”^ The 
Agents and Councils at Bengal and Madias vvero required 
to keep a register of all jirivate trade carried on by 
the (.'om[)any's servants and an exact diary of all goods 
bought for the (.'ompany, with their prime cost, also what 
they were sold for. on whi(4i no ' imaginary ’ prices were 
to be put, as the Company mulerslood had been the prac- 
tice.^ On inform ition bcin'j; re -eived that the Company’s 
Agents, Chiefs and Factors had, contrary to rules and orders, 
engaged in a very considerable trade far beyond the compass 
of their own estates, and for that purpose had boiTowed 
money of their colleagues and natives, “ to the apparent 
damage of the Company, breach of their covenants and the 
trust reposed in them and to the dishonour of the English ^ 
nation, order was given that this practice should be stiictly 
jirohibiti'd, and for a .standing ruU' and order to this elfect 
to be drawn up and sent to th(“ President and Council at 
Surat, Agents, Chiefs ami Subordinate.s. 

As will be seen in the next cha])fcr. in the eighteenth 
century, particularly after the ascemlancy of the English 
as a result of the Battles of Plassey and Buxar, the jiractice 
of private trade became rampant and led to serious evils. 

Receiving Gifts and Presents 

Another I’estriction of importance upon the servants 
of the Company was the inhibition of the pi’actice of 

^ Court of Committoes, November 22, 1678, Court Book Vol. XXXT, p, 117. 

* Court of Committees, November 27, 1678, Court Book, \ol. XXXI, p. 118. 

* Court of Cornmittoos, October 15, 1679. Court Book, Vol. XXXI, p. 322, 

vid^ ftlso introduction by Mr, W. T. Ottowill to CouH 1677 *79^ 

p. 302, 
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receiving gifts and presents by them. In the early period, 
of course, it was not so verj’’ common ‘as in the latter 
part of the ’eighteenth century, when the political 
■supremacy of the Company was exploited^ by its unscrupu- 
lous servants. When the servants of the Company became 
also for all practical purposes the rulers of the land, they 
had many points of contact with the people and the door 
was opened for the unmitigated prevalence of this perni- 
cious practice.^ Apart from the political influence and 
power that the Company’s servTints exercised, another 
potent cause of this malpractice was an immemorial 
custom in India requiring persons visiting or seeking favour 
of an}’ superior authority to make some present to the 
latter. The refusal to accept such present was regard^id 
as signifying dis.satisfaction for its inadecpiacy.* The 
Company prohibited this practice also quite early in its 
history. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, when the practice bec'ame more common and 
fraught with greater evil, the (!ouit repeatedly sent 
directions in cleai' terms to put a .stop to the practice, and 
as will be .seen later, it was the most important article 
of the new (covenant tluit Lord Clive got executed by the 
ciA’il and military servant.s of the Company.'^ 


Resignation hg Servants to take, to some other OccMpation 
in India or accept some other Appointment 

We may metilion here a further restriction on the 
Company’s servants, vi::., on tht'ir freedom to resign from 


* It is significant that the clause regarding lUa proiiibition of acceptance of 
gifts and proHents in the covenants of the eighteenth century is absent from 
the covenant of the seventeenth. (Vide Appendices A & B.) 

* There is a very humorous reference to this practice in Sir Edward 
book. The /. C. S, (1937), p. 29. 

* Vide Covenant No. 2 in Appendix B, 
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the Company’s service. They were not to be allowed to 
resign their service in order to accept some other job or take 
to some independent profession in the Country. The 
Company ddes not seem to have ajjproved of the idea of 
conceding to their servants the freedom to choose their 
occupation, once they entered Jtheir service. On resigning 
from the Company’s service the servants were not to stay 
in India except with the special permission of the Directors. 
They were to be shipped back home immediately.^ In 
its General Letter to Bengal, dated the 5th July, 1780, the 
Court writes as follows : — 

In addition to what we wrote in our letter of the 
23rd of March, 1770, we now direct, that no person 
, or persons whatc^ver, already sent, or who may here- 
after be sent to India on our Service, either as 
Writer, Cack'l or otherwise, be [)ennitted to resign 
the same, in orfhn* to ado]>t any other mode of 
ern])loynu‘nt , oi* to engage in any line of business 
in(*ompatil)l(‘ with the said service ; and we specially 
direct, tliat no resigjiation bi‘ permitted in order 
to enal)le any person wiiatever to accept of any 
oflice, or to be admitted to practit*e as an Attorney 
in th(‘ Supreune Court of Judi(*atui‘e. But w henever 
any peuson or persons shall resign, as aforesaid, he 
or they must b(‘ re(]uired and comj)elled to return 
to F]ngland within the time limited by Law^ ; for 
w’^e will not permit any penson whatever to 
remain in India, after resignation of our service, 
without having first obtained our leave for that 
purpose,”- 


^ This prohibition also appears to he of lator growth, A clause enforcing it 
will bo found in the (vovonants of the eighteenth oouturj^. but is absent from those 
of tho sev'enteonth. {Vide Append ices A & B.) 

* Cara. 46 of tluo Letter, Bengal Despatches^ Voh XI, jtp. 229>30, (I.O.R.). 
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The same order was more emphatically reiteratedjn the 
Court’s General Letter, dated the 15th January, 1783, most 
probably because reports of its violation in some cases 
reached the Court in the mean time. ' ‘ 


Leave Regulations 

As regards leave of absence there does not appear to 
have existed a body of hard and fast rules comparable 
with those found among civil service regulations of the 
present day ; applications for leave were disposed of on 
the merits of each ease by the President and Council. But 
it may be said that the Cbmpany was none too liberal in 
the matter of granting leave to their servants. For ins- 
tance, the servants were required by the Company under 
, its orders, dated the 24tb January, 1753, to give one year’s 
notice of their intention of taking leave. Even sin^h a 
superior servant as Mr. Hoi well had t(j comply with this 
requirement when he applied for leave to proceed to 
England for reasons of health. In September, 1765, he 
begged “ leave to notify in pursuance of the Hon’ble 
Company’s command of the 24th January, 1753, directing 
their servants, 1 year’s notice of their intention to leave 
India,” although he proposed to return to England in 
September, 1766.^ Later on the Court seems to have had 
reasons to believe that many of their servants frivolously 
quitted their posts in India and came back to England. 
After some time again they wanted to go back to their 
previous stations in India. The Court strongly condemned 


» Mr. Holwell was the Zemindar of Calcutta at the time. Vide Bengal Public 
OonsultaHona, of the 4th September, 1766, No. 28, p. 360 (I.O.B.). 
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this practice and advised the President and Council in 
Bengal to stop *it in the following terms ^ : — 

“ We aiC! fully determined that no Member of your 
Council or *in any other Civil Employ at your Presi- 
dency shall after he arrives in England have our 
ijerraission to return to’ his Rank and Station, unless 
it shall appear to be rpcorded on your Consultations, 
that at the time you allowed him to leave India he 
did not r(*sign or entirely relinquish our Service, and 
in consequence thereof on his arrival here shall 
I)refer a memorial to us signifying his Inclinations 
to return when his health is restored or his private 
affairs are adjusted.” 

« 

With the lapse of time the attitude of the Court became 
more rigorous in the matter. Thus in their General Letter, 
dated the 4th iVlarch, 1778,^ the Court observed : — 

“ We have resolved, that every ci\Tl servant or 
military officer, who shall hereafter return from India 
on account of his private affairs, or any other account 
except the recovery of health, in cases wherein 
it shall have been duly certified, that the measure 
is necessary for the preservation of life, or to enable 
the i)arty to discharge the duty of his station ; 
every civil servant or military officer so returning 
from India, shall be considered as totally out of the 
service, and we direct, that our said Resolution 
be forthwith published at Fort W’illiam, and at all 
our Subordinate factories, and likewise given out 
in General and Brigade orders to the army.” 


' General Letter of the Court to Bengal, dated the 26th March, 1772 (Para. 
67). Bmgal Deapatchee, Vol. VI, p. 247 (I.O.R.). See also in this connection 
Para. 23 of Court’s General I-etter to Bengal, dated 1st April, 1760, in Vol. II of 
Bengal Despaichea, p. 149. , 

• Para. 12 of the Letter. See Betigol Despatchea, Vol. IX, pp, 149-60. 
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Another Resolution more or less on the* same lines was 
communicated by the Court to the President and Council in 
Bengal in their General Letter, dated the lOth September, 
1783, as follows ^ > — 

“ Resolved unanimously that all servants of the 
Company Civil or Military employed in any of the 
Settlements in India or (liina, who shall after the 
publication of this Resolution have leave to return 
to England, shall lose all such Prometion or Rank 
as they would have become entitled to, had they 
remained in India or China and shall, if permitted 
by the Court of Directors to return thither have the 
same Rank only, as they held at their departure from 
thence except in cases of ill health certified by the 
Governor, (and in China by the Chief Supra Cargo) 
and upon the oaths of a Committee of three Principal 
Surgeons (if so many at the Settlement from whence 
they shall come) under the following form and in 
that case their leave of absence to be for one year 
only in Europe, except by express leave of the 
Court of Directors for a second year taken by the 
Ballot, on proof of their health not being established.” 
(Then follows the form in which three surgeons are to 
certify as to the absolute necessity of leave for the applicant.) 
With reference to this resolution, two modifications were 
subsequently introduced by the Court,^ perhaps on the 
representation of their servants. Firstly, it was decided 
that it was not to apply to the temporary return to Europe 
of any persons in consequence of any reduction made or 
to be made in the several branches of Civil and Military 
establishment. In the second place, in view of the difficulty 
of getting a certificate from three surgeons the requirement 

‘ Para. 13 of the Letter. Idem. Vol. XIII. pp. 10.21. Italioi ours, 

* Vide para. 27 of Courts’ General Letter to Bengal, dated the I2th April, I78«» 
Bengal Deepatdiee, Vol. XV, pp. 69-60. 
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was dispensed with and the testimony of only one was 
rendered sufficient for the purjiose. Again in 1793, the 
Court issued a direction to the IVesident and Council in 
Bengal that when* they permittc'd any of their servants 
to return to England they should acquaint them with the 
following standing order of th^ 8th A})ril, 1789, viz. 

“ Resolved that no peu’sop whatever in the (,'omf)any’s 
service shall he permitted to remain in England any 
period • of time exceeding two years from their 
arrival.” 

It may be noted that the language is mandatory. Subse- 
quently it appears, some clear-cut ruh^s n'gulating leave of 
absence of civil sc'rvants leaving India were drawn up and 
one of them w'as given effect to by the Chai’ter Act of 
1793, but more or less on the lines of the resolutions referred 
to above. ^ 

It will be seen that the servants were discouraged by all 
possible means from taking leave. All this smacks of the 
commercial principles on which the administration of the 
Company was run in those days. I’he Company had 
always their eye on immediate profits. Humanitarian con- 
siderations as also considerations of efficiency underlying the 
leave rules of pubUc services of the present day did not 
trouble them. 


Insecurity of Employment 

Besides these unfavourable conditions of service there 
was also great lack of security of tenure. Suspensions 
from service were very frequent and sometimes made on 
flimsy grounds. The Directors were quite unfettered in 
the exercise of the powers of suspension and dismissal, 
and their decision was not subject to revision or appeal. 
Not only that, the servants were not sure of getting their 

*■ Vidt Section 70 of the Charter Act of 1703 (88, Geo. lU. Cap. 82). 
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. • 

stipulated salary. Wo have already seen how they were, 
sometimes, subjected to reduction of salary in the lean years 
of the Company. We may cite here an instance illustrating 
a novel method »f retrenchment in the establishment of the 
Company with its effect on security of employment, from 
a notice of the Secret Department of Insjiection, dated 

the 27th January, 1785 ^ : — 

« 

“ The Honorable the Governor General and (.'ouncil, 
having thought propra- to resolve on a reduction 
of expense in several departments under this govern- 
ment, and having been eonserpiently obliged to 
remove some gentlemen in the civil service from 
their offices and to diminish the allowances, and 
alter the pension receivr^d by others, notier^ is hereby 
given that permission will be granted to persons 
under these descriptions, who may be willing to avail 
themselves of it, to return to England on leave of 
absence, with an allowance of half their allotted 
salaries payable in Bengal, and without forfeiture 
of their respective ranks in the servieti. All such 
persons are to enjoy their leave of absence for three 
years, commencing from the day of their arrival 
in England, on condition of their returning to the 
service before that period, if required so to do by the 
Honorable Court of Directors ; and all such persons 
are to notify to the Honorable Court of Directors 
the day on which they shall arrive in England, and, 
if not called upon to return to Bengal before the 
three years are ended, they are to signify their 
intentions in due time to the Honorable Court of 
Directors whether it be to remain in England or 
return to India, and on failure thereof, they are to 
lose all pretensions to the service. 


* Vide W. H., Carey, The Good Old Daye o] Honorable John Company, 
1600—1858, Vol. I (1882), pp. 114-16. 
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• » 

“ The Board, ^ in passing those resolutions reserve to 
themselves the power of preventing any civil sorvstnt 
from availing himself of it, who is not ready to deelare 
. upon odth that his fortune does not exceed the 

I » 

undermentioned sums : — 

If a Senior Merchant . . . Rs. 28,000 

If a Junior Merchant , . „ 24,000 

If a Factor : . • . „ 19,200.” 


The Morale of the Sen'ice. 

Such adverse' conditions of service together with the 
uncongenial cnvirojimcnt in whic'h the servants of the 
Company worked could not l)ut pn'judicially affect the 
morale of the service. Iff'Icase'd from the restraining 
influence of home, frie'uds and relations, they indulged in 
practices and Ix'havioiir which tlu'y could not even think of 
at home. Fven among doc'uments of (he ver}'^ early period 
of the Company’s history, we find that th(' life led by the 
servants of the (’ompany and their conduct in India fell far 
below the standanl exjiected of public servants at the 
presc'nt day. It has been said of the servants in the first 
quarter of th(' severdeenth century : - 

“ Inspite of every precaution, jealousies and differences 
broke out occasionally amongst them, some were 
accused, and not unjustly, of ‘ intemperate living, 
a word of great significance meaning not want of 
sobriety only.’ others of ' pride and gorgeous 
apparel,' some of being ‘ lewd and debauched,’ 
and some of gambling, which seems not to have been 
an uncommon vice, several losing large sums not 
always belonging to themselves.” ^ 


* Calendar of State Papers : Kast Indies^ edited by VV. N. Sainsburv (18U2), 
Preface, pp, xvi-xvii, * 
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On a perusal of the series of the “ Court Minutes ” . of the 
Company and its companion volume, “-English Factories 
in India,” one comes across numerous instances of mis- 
conduct and evil practices among the servants of' the 
Company. They were so common that the Company used 
to maintain for many yca^s a separate volume out of 
its minute book, something like a ‘ Black book ’ wherein 
were entered extracts, “ concerning the errors and mis- 
demeanours of their servants ” under the Court’s order 
of the 8th December, 1626.^ The idea may have been to 
develop a sort of a code of ease laws to deal with similar 
cases in future. A little over a century later we still 
find the Court of Directors “ directing attention to the 
negligence of junior servants ” and enjoining correct 
behaviour and more care to their business.^ 

In another letter to Bengal, dated the 4th March, 1767, 
the (,'ourt refers with great disapprobation to the expensive 
and luxurious mamier of living of their servants, ])ariicularly 
because it would laud them in debt to their Batiians,® 
“ the consequence of which.” to put it in their own 
words, “ will be that they will Jiever be the free masters 
of their own actions, and liable to be tempted to 
infidelity in their offices they are trusted with to 
extricate themselves from the difficulties in which 
their extravagance involves them.” (Para. 36 of the 
Letter.) 

With a view to having their expenses reduced to 


* Vide Floine MiscellancouH .senes, Xo. 21) (f.O.K.), pp. 1-101 & 1,31-21.5. 

2 Vide Court’s General Letter to Bengal, datcfl the 1 Itli February, 1750 (Paras. 
JO-91), Bengal Despatches^ \ol. I, pp. 409-10. Hel'erenco may also bo made 
to Court’s J.ettor, dated 2lBt November, 1706. Where they agree with Clive’s 
opinion of - the corruption, and licentiousness of (our) sorvants. the horrible abuses 

committed in the carrying on of the Inland trade 

^ Native agents of the Company’s servants. 
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moderate limits t^hey laid down a number of detailed regula- 
tions as follows 

1. Writers -were to be accommodated in the fort as 
soon as apartments were ready, house yent being struck 
off, and no writer to be allowed to reside outside without 
the express permission of tha Government. 

2. No writer was to keep a palankeen. 

3. No writer was to ked[) more than one servant and 
a cook. 

4. No writer was to keep a horse without permission. 

5. No writer was either singly or jointly to keep a 
counti’y house. 

6. The Governor was to keep a watch on the consump- 
tion of table' liquors by junior servants. 

7. E.xtravagance in dress was to be avoided as far as 
possible. 

8. Any servant disobeying the regulations was to be 
suspended and his case was to be referred to the Directors. 


Trade Abuses 

In their trade dealings with the natives also their 
conduct was not always uniinpeachablc. They lost no 
opportunity of exploiting the poor producers of articles, 
as will appear from the following account given by Captain 
Hamilton, a tourist in India in his book “ A New Account 
of the East Indies,” (1727). Sjieaking of the Madras 
establishment he observed ^ : — , 

“ The current trade of Fort St. George runs gradually 
slower, the traders meeting with disappointments 

1 Quoted in .T. T. Wheeler Early Records of British IndiUy (1879)» Ch. V, 
p. 130. 
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and sometimes with oppressions, and sometimes the 
liberty of buying and selling is deriied them ; and I 
have seen wlicn the Governor’s servants have bid for 

t 

goods at a, public sale, some who had a 'mind to bid 
more durst not, others who had more eoui’age and 
durst bid, were browbeatcui and tbreatiuied. And 
I was witiu'ss to a bargain of Surat wheat taken out 
of a gentleman's hands after he had faii'ly bought 
it bj" auction ; so that many ti’ading p('oj)le are 
remov'ed to other parts, avIumx' there is greater liberty 
and less oppression.” 

This stale of affairs was much Tuore aggravated, spt!eially 
in Bengal, after th(' V'ictory of l*lassey. The (’ompany's 
servants forced the weavers not to hav(' dealings with any 
other party, Indian or European, aiul to tak(' such prices 
as they were })Ieased to ofl'er.^ Tn this matter tlu'ir nativt* 
agents, viz.. Banians and Gomostahs far stirpassc'd their 
masters. Tliis led many of the ju’odueers to h'ave tlu'ir 
trade and to swell the band of tlaeoits that inf(>sted the 
country at the time. 'Phis state of things continued till 
Hastings took strong nuaisures to stop these abuses. - 


Discipline 

From a very early period in its history the Company 
was very strict as regards the conduct and morals of their 
servants in India, not so much, it would .seem, out of solicu- 
tude for the good of their s<'rvants as from an a i)prehension 

• Vidf R. }{f:cher’s Efttor to tlio k-loct ComiiiitU'f, dated 7th May, in 

limgal Secret ConHultallons, (Jatfii July S, 17(iB. Kanjro A. Vol. B (l.O.H), 

The 0 X 008808 of the Compariy’s Ht'rvants hi their trad(‘ (Joalin^^s witli native 
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('t iiijiny tt) its ,owii intcrest.s. The records of the Com- 
[»any from the ('itrliest period abound with instances (some 
ot whi<^h liave already beim ndei'red to) wher'e the Jhrectors 
not only condemned in unmeasured teriys tlie impropriety 
of conduct of their servants, but' severely punished 
th(*m or directed authorities in.Jndia to do so and laid down 
minute rules of conduct for their observance^ The (’om- 
pany was armed, by royal chilrter, with sufficient powers to 
punish perscais in tlu'ir employ for misconduct or insubordi- 
nation from its very inception. Again by Letters Latent 
under the (treat Seal of February 4 , extraordinary 

powers were granted to the (Vunpany “ to jiunish jiersons 
in th(‘ir employment accorfling to tlieir offences and to 
isfiiie commissions to commanders of voyages and to their 
ihesidents and t'ouncils in India, to exercise similar autho- 
rity over all llis Ma jc'sty s sidijects on land or in port by 
tine or imprisonment, or any other punishment, capital 
or not capital, as the hfw of this Kingdom and martial 
law, jiermits."- 

By virtue of this authority, the President and Council 
’in Surat passed an “ .\ct lor repelling (.livers enormous and 


^ \\\ II. : 

“ turhiilt'iit , fartiotts (unnhict of vho young men of Die C'lvil JServico 
in < ’ol'itit . 1 ,” lia<l luM OHIO '(> .ifiinuim. fliat it altracfed tho notice of the 
Hoiioinlili' Di(' ('otirt ot Du’fctois, \\lio \M’olc out in Mtiicli, 17(>7, that 
ilio\ woi'o “ (li’tt'rjmneil to i|iu‘ll it, tint! if Dies (Die young ci\ihans) cannot 
hi' tiioULilit to B .MUirc ot their dut\, tht‘> art' unworthy of our service, and 
niu.st not 1)0 Millercti to eoutinue in India, fiierc is something so sidivcrsivc 
ot idl opii r and gootl govenunent lu sueh \oung men making iluansolvea 
imigt's <»t tiie eonduet of ttieir superiors, and their comhinalion to insult 
Diem IS of so atrocious ii nature, so hurttul of our government in tiie e\es 
of tlie natiM's; and shoultl the same factious spirit spread itself to Die 
\rmv, U»«' eon.seijUi'iK'i's to In' apprehended so fatal that we think the 
evisli'iiee of Da' (’ompnny ahno.sl depends on the exerting \our authority 
on this oceasion.’’ 

(W. H. Carey, op. cU. Vol. UL Ch. V, p. 

Vide Crofaeo to ( Vi/c/a/ur.s of Statr ropers, etc. (U):K)-:14), p. xviu (1892), 
8eo alao (knirt Minute of 2ud January, 1034. 
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frequent abuses ” which is preceded by a sprt of a preamble 
and' which sets forth a number of rules of conduct for 
the Company'^ servants. In view of its importance it may 
be summed up here as follows : — Since the desired issue of 
their affairs depends upon God’s blessings, ‘ which are still 
afforded or restrained according to the performance or 
neglect of our due obedience,’ the President anti Council 
have been induced to considdr seriously the prevalence of 
many abuses ‘ to God’s dishonour and a blemish to our 
nation in the opinions of the people of this country, who 
are apt to take notice of the least of our errors.’ They 
have decided accordingly to endeavour the repression 
thereof ; and first they ‘ do gently exhort and admonish 
every man imploied under us to abandon as much ,as 
possible those vices which custome hath glewed fast to his 
inchnacion ’ ; but in case ‘ these good inducements ])revaile 
nothing ’ they have thought fit to establish the following 
regulations : — 

1. “ That whosoever shalbe knowen to remaine out of 

our house the whole night, or be found absent 
at the time of shutting the gates, whereby he 
gives cause of suspicion that a worse place 
detaynes him, unless apparent necessity of 
business excuse him, shalbe amerced to pay forty 
shillings to the i>ore. 

2. “ That no man shall neglect coming to praiers 

(without urgent occasion call him therefrom), 
upon the forfeture of half a crowne ; and for 
his needless absence from divine service on 
Sundaies his penalty shalbe disbursement of 
five shillings as above said. 

3. “ That if any man be heard to abuse the sacred 

name of God by swearing and cursing (a vice too 
frequent) (he) shall instantly pay twelve-pence 
for every othe or curse. 
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4. ’ “ That what man soever shall appear to he drunck, 

thereby prostituting the worthiness of our nation 
ant^ religion to the calumnious censure of these 
heathen, people shalbe i)unished by the payment 
of 2.S. ty. 

5. “ Moreover, comjdaiutw being often brought unto 

us of our men’s strikeing and abuseing divers 
people that have no relacion to our service, 
whoso ofl'ends hereafter in the like kind shall 
suffer three dales impi’isonment in irons. 

6. “The delinquent, being convicted by two witnesses, 

shall streightway obay the tenour of these 
injunctions ; which if he dares to refuse, he is 
• to remaine at our censures to receive further 

punishment as the cause shall recpiire.’’ ^ 

This is a long list of offences to be punished according to 
the principles of penology, prevailing at the time in England 
and there is no reason to believe that they were allowed 
to become a dead letter. For, from Consultations held 
aboard the ‘ Joans ’ (at Swally, off Surat) we find that 
four men convicted of robbing Indians on the highway 
were sentenced to be wdiipped “ in the open bazar.” But 
all this rigorous enforcement of rules of discipline did not 
improve the situation very much, as may be seen from 
accounts of a later period. 

During the interregnum between the fall of the 
indigenous government and the frank assumption of ad- 
ministrative responsibility by the Company, abuses among 
the Company’s servants became rampant. The Company’s 
records during this period are blackened by accounts of 
rank corruption, grab, factious spirit, laxity in morals, 
negligence in duty, insubordination and indiscipline. The 
Company strained every nerve to cope with them, issued 
minute and detailed instructions to Presidents and Councils 

' Vidi> Factory Becorda, Surat, Vol. I. pp. 225-26, O.C. 1606 (4th May, 1633, 1.O.R. 
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for (‘luH'kinj:; thetri and soniolimes siiraniarily punished 

# 

many servants, but in spite of all this t'hey failed to stem 
the risintj!: tide of abuses. We may give h^MV one or two 
instances from tlj(^ ('omi)any's leeords of this period, "^rhus 
in 1754. tlie CV)urt commented on the general licentiousness 
of their servants and laid dinvn certain rules of conduct to 
be obeyed by all their servants, civil and military, which 
were im'sumably enforced by the President and Council. 
They wrote' ^ ; — 

“ After what has passc'd wt' (*annot hojje for much 
succt;ss by ex[K)stulations. Wvc. shall then'fore make 
use of authority wee hav'e over you as .Masters that 
will be observed if you value a continuance in our 
service and you are accordingly to comply most 
jvunctuall^’ with our following commands, riz. : 

“ That the (love'rnor and Council and all the rest of 
our servants both civil and military do constantly 
and regularly attend the Divine M’orship at Church 
every Sunday imless ])revented by sickness or 
some oth<T cause, ami that all the common soldiers 
who are not on duty or pr(*vent»*d by sickness 
be also obliged to attend. 

“ 'J’hat the Governor and Council do carc'fully attend 
to the Aloi’als and Manners of life of all our Servants 
in general and reprove and admonish them when 
and wherever it shall l»c Ibund nec('ssary. 

“ That all our Superior Servants do avoid as much 
as their several statiotis will allow of it — an 
E.xpmisive manner of living and consider that as 
the liepiesentatives of a Body of Merchants a 
descent frugality will be much more in charaett'-r. 

“ 'Fhat you take [)articular care that our younger 
servants do not launch into exf)ense beyond their 

^ Court \s JaTU*^ to JiojimiJ, dated thc‘. ^^rd Juuuary, l7o4 {pant. HO), Bengal 
Despatches, Vol. I, pp. 66-67. 
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, Incomes^ specially upon their tirst arrival and 
wee. ne(‘d,har(lly lay it down as a standiiig and 
positive eornniatid that no \Vri((‘r he allowc'd to 

’ keep *a pallanke<‘n. Horse or (‘hais(' during the 
derm of his Writership. 

“ That you set apait one Hay in (“very ()iiar1(“r of the 
y(*ar and of(('ner if yon lind it lU'eessary to einpiin' 
into the (h'tieral t'onduet and Px'havionr of all 
our Servants Ix'low the Comieil and en1(“i' th(' 
result thei'eof in your Diary for our observation.” 

In another lett(“r. dated the 3rd March. IToS,' tlu' Court 
express(“d its gn'at ainazeineiit that tlu' Si“ttl(‘inent of 
Bengal, so rich in resoiirecs and with a flourishing trad(>, 
shopld yield so little profit to the Cuni])any. 'I'Ik'v attribut- 
ed this to “ the luxurious, e\])('nsiv(' and idle manner of 
life ” among all ranks of their .'<(‘rvants, with th(' resulting 
“ inattention and lU'gligenee in most and dishonesty in 
manv.” In another h“tt(‘r tlu'v deplon'd llu“ fact that 
even tlu' highest otlieials wer<‘ not immune from the vices 
which tainted the ser\ ie(‘. 'fhey instanced the ease of 
^mh a res[ionsible ot1ie(“r as the Ih'sident at Burdwan who 
iti collusion with tlu' Bajah slmivd with him tlu' whole 
sum in excess of tlu“ stipulated DXthjir.dnj or land revenue, 
whereas legitimately everything beyond the Hajah's due 
belonged to the Company. 'I’Ik'v eoneluded Avith the 
followitig remarks 

“ 'Pile proe(“edings of the Seh'ct Committc'e have laid 
open to us a most eomplieat(“d scene of eorru])tion, 
in which we hav(“ the nnhappitu'ss to see most of 
our prinei})al servants involved- (Jenfhunen who 
have S(“rv(>d us in the highest offices, in whom we 
placed the great(“st eonlidenee, and to whom we had 
given many marks of our favour, -yet neither the 


‘ I’tim. \ of the FiOt It'r, livmjnl Drspatchrs, V<^. I, 
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ties of honour nor gratitude could contcol that 

• unbounded thirst for riches that seems to have 

prevailed almost over the whole settlement and 

threatened a total dissolution of all ‘Government.” 
« ( 

These repeated admonitions and disciplinary measures 
do not appear to have produced any effect whatsoever, and 
the reasons are not fai* to seek. The first and foremost 
is the fact of great distanc’c — in those days of difficult 
communications — of the supnnne authority from the sub- 
ordinate servants. The second cause, though of no less 
importance than the first, is the very poor remuneration of 
the civil servants which has already been referred to, 
particularly in view of the fa(il that they had to serve in a 
foreign land with a very uncongenial and unhealthy clintate 
producing a very high rate of mortality,' and for the better 
part of their lives removed from healthy influences of home 

1 (The following list will give an idea of the very higli rate of mortality among 
the Company’s civil servants in Ilengnl during the period 17(h?-.Sh The rate of 
mortality was presumably higlier in the earlier period. Th(‘ list is taken from 
India Office Records, Homo MiHcellaneous Series No. 79, p. 1.) 

A list of the Gentlemen nppointed in the Virll Service of the East India (Umxpany 
in Bengal from 1762 to J7S4 sperifulng the nandter that hare returned to England^ 
who died in the Country or are now in Bengal. 


Number appointed in 

Yeah 

Ketttrned Home 

In Bengal 

Dead 

28 

1762 

7 

4 

17 

14 

1763 

.5 

6 

4 

If) 

1764 

3 

6 

7 


1 7f»5 

5 

8 

21 

20 

1 76r» 

3 

5 

12 

3 

1767 

1 


2 

35 

1768 

T) 

16 

14 

48 

1769 

4 

22 

22 

24 

1770 


14 

10 

33 

1771 

3 

17 

13 

41 

1772 


26 

16 

K) 

1773 1 


U 

2 

28 

1775 


24 

4 

5 

1776 


3 

2 

22 

1777 


20 

2 

24 

1778 


22 

2 

26 

1779 

i 

23 

1 

26 

1780 


26 


28 

1781 


28 


1 

1782 


1 


36 

1783 


35 

. . 

608 (? ) • 


37 

321 ( ? ) 

160 
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life. Tbe third cause was the fact, as we have already said, 
that all the servants superior and junior were involved in ‘all 
the vices, there being nobody to cheek . the abuses. 
Fourthly, in thb later pei-rod, the politi(;al situation in India 
played a great part in corrupting the servu e. As we shall 
see piesently, it was a case of unlimited power without 
responsibility, which is always a dangerous thing. As Clive 
reinark(*d in course of a h'tter to the Directors, dated the 
.‘loth Sep((>inb('r, ITCio ; - 

In a coinitry wbere money is plenty, where fear is 
th(“ principle of government, and where your arms 
are ever victorious, it is no wojider that the lust of 
riches should leadily <>nibra<(' the preferred means 
of gratification, or that the instruments of your 
power should avail themselves of their authority, 
and proce(“d even to extortion, in those cas(*s where 
simple corruption <'ouI<l not keep pai'o with their 
rapacity. ' ' 

Ltist, though not th«‘ least. w(‘ must not forg('t that 
tlu'se servants of the Company W(‘r(‘ also intm of their age, 
xnd that age, ('ven iii an advanc(“d country like England, was 
an age when the tnoralr in public life was at a v^ery low ebb. 
'fo be et)nvinced of this we have only to i-ead any standard 
work on the parliamentary history of the [)eriod. We must 
assess the tale of eorru|)tion and excesses on the part of the 
Company’s servants as also the attitude of the Comjtany 
towards them against the background set forth above. 

M ificeUnneous Fuvdiou.'i of the Compani/s Servants 

It may be noted that up to 1765, the year of acquisition 
of Dewanny, and even for some time after, the Company 

^ Third Roport of tlio Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1772, Also 
niKited in Thr JJfr of Robert, Lonf Clive, by Major Cleneriil 8ir John Malcolm, 
Vt>» IT (iH3h), ch. XIV, p. 3:m. 


t) --13(1 IB 
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was, first and foremost, a trading corporation and as such, 
the principal preoccupat ion of its servants was with trading 
operations- -(lond acted on behalf of the Company as well as 
on their own account. "I’lie (’omjiany derived all its powers 
and ])rivileges from the (luirters of the ('I'own, Acts of 
Parliament and firniayi.'i from the Country Governments 
in India. If we go through these dotMiments we find the 
Com})any invcst('d with nnu>y powers which have no direct 
bearing on their trades but rather f|uasi-administrative in 
charaeter. These were' reinforc-('d by fr<“sh' ones as time 
went on, to meet the necessities of the situation as they 
arose. This was due to the' fact that, with the crumbling 
of the sovereignty of the' .Moghul and with the growing 
anarchy in the country, the* Com])any was to a great ('xtent 
thrown on its own re'source's foi- its ]n'otection. 'I’hey also 
became embroiled in llu' finids then rampant in tin* country. 
Accordingly tlu'ir old Chailers had to be modified and 
su])plcmcnled by new ones to e(|uip them with sufficient 
powers to co|«> with the new situation. Even at the v(‘ry 
beginning, the Charters gave them some powers not (‘xactly 
relating to trade, but relating to administration of thei’- 
affairs according to their own laws, customs and manners 
within their settlements. But all these Charters and Acts 
had this one feature in common that they "converged 
towards the same object — some directly and others 
indirectly— namely, the protection of the trading interests 
of the Company. I’he powers of the f'ompany derived 
from all these documents can ultimately be explained 
in terms of the interests of trade. 

Legislative Function.- -Thnu the Charter of Elizabeth 

/ 

( 1600 ) empowered the Company to assemble themselves 
in any convenient place, ‘‘ within our dominions or else- 
where, and there hold court ” for the Company and the 
affairs thereof and, being so assembled, they might ‘‘ make, 
ordain, and constitute such and so many reasonable laws, 
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constitutions, or(k?rs and ordinances, as to them or the 
greater part of Iheiu being then and there ])rt‘sent, shall 
seem necessar^f, and I'onvt'iiient for the good government 
of the same (Company, and of all factois, imisters, mariners, 
and other officers, employed or to be imijjloyed in any of 
their voyages, and for Ihr betlrr axlvoncrment (iiid continuafice 
of the said trade and traffie." ^ 'fhe last phrase deserves 
notice ; the limited legislative power conferred on them 
was also given with a view to the advancement of 
trade. 'Phe servants of the Company would not have 
liked to submit themselves to the jni’isdiction of the crude 
laws of the country altogether for(‘ign to their notions of 
right and justice. 'Pla'y might also im])ose such i)ains, 
punishments and ptmalties by imprisonment of body, or 
by lines ami aim'rceinents, as might seem necessary or 
convenient foi‘ tlu' observati(tn of these laws and ordinance's. 
I)Ut their laws were to lu' r('asonal>le and liot contrary or 
repugnant to the laws, statutes or customs of the English 
realm. 

Jtulicial Function. —'Phis letl to the necessity of a 
^jidHieial machinery which was provided by subsequent 
Charters in (*ach of tin* three I’resiilencies in the shape of 
the Mayor's Court I’or civil cases and Quarter Sessions for 
petty criminal cases.- Cnder the (!harter of KiOl granted 
by Charles 11, the Covernor and Council of each factory 
were empowen'd “ to judge all persotis belonging to the said 
Governor and (Company or that shall be u'nder them, in all 
cases, whether civil or criminal, according to th(' laws of 
this Kingdom and to execute judgment, accordingly,” 
and the chief Factor and (buncil of any place for which 

^ Italics ours. 

The Mayor’s Court at (’alcutta was sot up iu 1727 umlcr tlic Koval (’hartor 
of the previous year aud i’C<'A)nstituto<i under a fresh C'hnrter ot 17oH by which suits 
l:)etwe6n Indiana wore ojtrhulod from its jurisdiction unless both parties agreed to 
submit them to it. Tt continued to function till being supersodod by tho Supreme 
Court in 1774. 
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there was no Governor wore empowered to send offenders 
for punishment, either to a place where there was a Gover- 
nor and Council, or to England. Undei; ..that (.'hartcr 
Charles 1 1 granted to the Com])any t he entire English 
traffic in the East Indies with the right to coin money, 
administer justice and |)u‘nish interlopers ; further, their 
authority to make war and peace with non-Christian stat(“s 
was confirmed. In justifreation of the grant of such 
wide powers to a cofiimercial company Sir .Alfred Cyall 
writes i - 

Without large capital, an armament, and authority 
to use it, without .some kind of rough jurisdiction 
over their countrymen in distant settlements, no 
nn'i'cantile association coidd prcsiacc siitticic'iit' in- 
fluence at home or security for their ships at sea 
and their foreign stations." 

The organisation for the administration of justice' in 
the three Presidencies under the Charter, although 
fundamentally similar, was a little different in each Pre'si- 
dency. The Governor with Council was the final appe'llaD- 
authority in India. The Courts had jurisdiertion only 
over the subjects of the(!rown in the settl(*mcnts, there 
being a separate arrangement for the natives according to 
the system prevalent in the country.'^ 

Home of the servants of the C'ompany had to devote 
themselves to judicial work. The disputes they weie 
called npon to adjudicate were mainly concerning pro])erty 
rights, i.p., civil in character. 'Phey were not so particular 
about the administration of justice among natives as 
among Europeans. In the case of natives the para])hcrnalia 
of native judicial procedure was pre.ssed into service. 


’ Sir A. l.yall. The R me and Ripmmion oj the Rritish Dominion in India, 
(1910) Ch. i, p, :u. 

* Vide in tliiK coiiiioction, C. P. Illwirt, The Government of India, (1915) 
Ch. I, pp. 17-18. 
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A’h one writer observes : — 

• • 

I’he adiniiiistration of justice, wherever Englishmen 

are concerned, has always be(!n a matter of para- 
mount importance. Whtirever there is an English 
tdenient, there is a develo])ment of English courts 
of justice and forms of law. In the ('arlier history 
of the English settlements in India, the Covernor 
exercised a jiaternal authority as the agent of the 
Court. <jf Directors — the local head of the Company’s 

establishment The administration of 

justice amongst th(> Hindu population was a very 
diflerent affair. It followed Moghul forms. Cnder 
Moghul rule, the Zemindars administered justice as 
well as collected the revenue. Cnder the English 
riih' at ('alciitta, a servant of tlu' Com])any was 
afipointed Zemindar.' H(‘ performed the same con- 
flicting duties, r(‘v<mu(‘ and judicial, as those which 
w<'rc pcTformed under tin* Moghul government.^ 
'I'he English Zemindar administered justice after 
the manner of nati\'e Zemindars. He sentenced 
oifendcTs to be whipfietl, fined or imprisoned at his 
own will and pleasure ; and punishment was carried 
out without further parley.”- 

In fact they followed two different standards in respect 
to the native and English population. Of course, some 
allowance should be made for the extimuating circumstance 
that they had to ])roeeed very cautiously in the 
matter of introducing any innovation in administrative 
methods. 


‘ Tho oWk'c (latos back to IbOU when tbo villages of Stilamil i and Govindapur 
fttriiiliig ttie nucleus of tbo pre.'^ent day Calcutta wort' leased b> the Con.pany fioni 
tho Nawab. A superior eov(‘nanted servant, usually a ineinbor of tho Coimcil 
wa« appointed Zemindar to disehargo the duties of Zt'mindary. 

3 J. T. Whoclor, Early Reconh of lirilish India (1878), *Ch. VJJ, pp. 218-19. 
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Duties of Civil Servants in connection tt^ith Municipal 
Administration and Defence 

I 

Two other importaut duties of the civil servants 
of the Company apart from duties of a sti'ictly commercial 
character were those relating to municipal administration 
and defence. Soon after the'establishment of their Settle- 
ments Englishmen, long used tp local self-governing institu- 
tions for supplying the oi-dinary amenities of civil life, 
experienced the necessity of sonu' form of municipal govern- 
ment and they utilised the Crown’s prerogative of granting 
charters of incorporation for the purpose. Madras took 
the lead in this matU'r as in many others. It was 
in 1687 that James 11 empowc'red the Conii)any to create 
a municipality at Madras. It was (‘stahlished on the 
English uiod(“l aiul under a Chailcr bearing the seal of the 
Company. It consisted of a Mayor, twelve Aldei’imm 
and about sixty burgesses, 'flu* munieipal corporation was 
.invested with a twofold function -inuniei))al and judicial. 
It was empowered to levy local taxes for catering 
to the civic amenities. In 1726 a Charter was granted* 
establishing or reconstituting municipalities at Madras, 
Bombay and Cahaitta, and setting up or remodelling the 
Mayor’s and other courts at each of these places. Thus it 
appears that the judicial administration was mixed up with 
the municipal and concentrated in these bodies, with the 
result that administration of justi(;e was carried on on a level 
which can hardly be said to be high. Speaking of the 
Mayor’s Court at Madi'as, Captain Hamilton remarks : — 

“ The administration of justice there is not of a high 
standard. Sometimes a decision in favour could 
be bought. 

“ in smaller matters, where the case, on both sides, 
is but weakly supported by money, then the court 
acts judicially but often against law and reason, 
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'for the c'diirt is but a court of conscience and its 
decisions ti?‘e very irregular ; and the (foverhor’s 
dispensing power of annulling all fhat the court 
transacts, puzzles the most ci'lebiTited lawyers there 
to find rules in the statute laws.” * 

Nor is there a»iy reason t*o suppose that the standard 
of administration of municipal affairs was moi’e satisfactory 
at Calcutta either, if we judge from the following accounts 
of the unheajthy state of Calcutta during the ('ighteenth 
century. Thus VV. H. (larey in his book quotes a writer 
de.scribing Calcutta in I75(> in the following terms - 

” The streets w('re dirty, narrow and crooked, whilst 
a pestilential swamp, close' at hand, filled the air 

' with sickly exhalations.*' - 

From the proce'cdings of the Select Committee, dated 
March 21 , 17()7, it api)ears that tii*if)ps newly recruited 
from Europe were not ])crmilt(al ('Vf'ti to land at Fort 
William, but (»rd('i('d to procce'd rlircct to Cossimbazar 
because of the unhealthincss of Calcutta.'* 'I'hat the 
'iituation <lid not improve much even towards the end of 
the eighteenth century will appear from the following 
account from the Calcutta (Jazette* of the Gth September, 
1787 4 - 

“ Th(‘ sewage of an enormous native population lies 
festering under an a])palling sun in open trenches, 
which run oji cither side of the streets, and are 
called drains," These drains have no outfall, but 
the mass of filth which they contain is turned 
out occasionally upon the road -black, fetid, and 
ghastly — and is ultimately carried off by sweepers. 
The streets are saturated with these abominations 

^ A New Account of the hJasf Indie>^ (1727). 

* W. H. Caroy, op. cit,, Vol. T, Ch. TV, p. 24, 

* Hov. J. TjOU^, op. cit., Vol. T, No. 908. 

, 4 \V. H. Carey, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 271. 
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and the air is filled with the poisons which they give 
forth.’' 

’I’he fact of the matter is that the Company’s servants 
were much too engrossed with trade .and the political 
entanglements that trade brought in its train, to devote 
much attention to local afthirs or judicial administration 
which constituted a sort of subsidiary occupation with 

I 

them. 

As regards the duties and powers in n'latiijn to “ offence 
and defence ” under the early Charters, the (’ompany was 
given sufficient powers for self-defence, to mak(‘ war 
and peace, or enter into negotiations with country ])owers — 
to raise troops and introduce martial law when necessity 
arose. The maintenance of a well-equipjxHl military force 
was an urgent lU'ccssity w'ith the Company in vii'w of the 
(!haotic condition ot^he times. We have already nderred 
to the jealousy of the Company at the undue pnalominance 
of the military, ’i'he military duties ordinarily devolved 
u[)on this branch of the service, but it appears that the 
civil servants of the Com])any were rcnpiired to have .some 
acquaintance with the use of arms as a provision against"' 
emergency and also as a safeguard against too much 
dependence on the military. On some occasions the 
services of the civil servants were actually laid umh'r contri- 
bution to tide over an emergency. Howt'ver, this cannot 
be counted as one of the normal duties of tlu’ civil servants 
of the Company. 

Commercial Function — the Predominant Occupation 
in this Period. 

Taking a broad survey of the early period of the 
Company’s history extending up to the seventies of the 
eighteenth century, it may be said that trade was the main 
pre-occupation "of its civil servants and all their other 
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activities such af^ those coimected with the adiniiiistration 
of justice, munioipal admiinstiation, etc., were subsidiary 
and subservient thereto. The ]mrely commelcial cliaiactei- 
of the ('onipany in its early stages is manifested in the 
designations of its servants siu^h as Agent (lattiTly the 
Presidt'iitor CoviMiior), Senior merchants. Junior merchants, 
etc. 'fhe following picture of the life of tiu' civil servants 
will be interi'.sting in this cohnection : — 

“'fhe outward life of the English at Calcutta was 
all of the business type. They bought, they sold, 
they ova'rlooked, they kept accounts, they wrote 
letters, tlu'y regulated establishments and expendi- 
ture'. fvarge shi|)s from Kurope brought woollen 
goods, cutk'ry, iron, coiiper aiul epiicksilve'r. The 
same ships carried away cotton pic'ce-goods, line 
muslins, silks, indigo, spiies and Indian rarities. 
Smaller ships, chartt'red by the Company's servants, 
were .sent to diffeient ports in the eastern seas as 
private adventurers. I’ublic auctions or- outcries 
w('re lu'ld for tlu' sale of goods ; and buying and 
selling at outcry was one of the excitements of 
Calcutta lif('. European commodities were des- 
patched to n'lnote factories. Native manufactures 
were received in return." ‘ 

Political asct'ndancy was far from their mind at the 
beginning of the period, though in the middle of the 
eighteenth century circumstances conspired to raise their 
[lolitical status and asjiirations. ’Phe consciousness of a 
change in their jiosit ion very slowly dawned upon the C’om- 
pany. As will lie seen jiri'sently, the Company — although it 
hati become a de facto sovereign — long refused to assert its 
sovereignty and taki^ its rightful ]ila('e in the })olitic!al system 
of Bengal, and (wen some of its servants disapproved of 

* .T. T. Whepler, op. cit., pp. 91-02. 

10--1364R 
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this shirking of responsibility on the pai‘^ of the Company. 
Fo'r instance, V’erelst, the President of Bengal (1767-69) 
writes in a letter, dated the 1 6th December, 1769, to John 
Cartier and the (buncil as follows^ : — 

4 I 

“ The ascendancy of the English in Hindosthan, is in 
the number of those ('vents which are distinguished by 
a series of fortunate and unforeseen occ'urrences ; not 
the result of any fixc'd or connected ])lan of policy. 
A colony of merchants, governed by laws, and 
intluenced by {)rinci])les merely commercial, have 
acquired a political title and influence over a (“ountry, 
which for extent, po]>ulousness, and annual revenue, 
may be compared to many of the most consecjuential 
states of Kuro])e ; that commerce' which was once 
proso(;uted in subji'ction to a tyrannical governnKuit, 

is now but a secondary consideration ; and 

the native authority being too w'cak to control 
the power which our agents derive from our name, 
the rights of the natives have Ix^en generally super- 
seded The native government is now 

fallen in the eyes of the inhabitants, yet such res 
frictions have hitherto cramjied oui' f)roceedings, as 
to prevent us from taking that intimate part which 
our present chai-acter and dignity rc'cpure, etc.” 

But as wo shall see, the ('om])any could not maintain 
its yiolicy of non-inhu'ference very long and was obliged 
by force of circumstances to re(^ognise the change in its 
position and act up to it. 


^ TT, Verelst, A View of the Progresn and Present State of the English 

Chvernment in Bengal, (4772) App. XXVTT, 8e^e Appendix E for relevant 
ej^tracts from the letter. 
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77#r ('(nupiDiif'S ('iril Srrricc V/.v irticfitDi lo Hu ( 'uDipdinfs 
Firnt AcccMiott to Potidcdl Piurrr 

In (In' las) cliaiitcr \vr lia\(‘ il('all «i(h tlic gradual 
<frow(li nl thc ('oin|)any‘s Civil Sei vicc as a icjiiilar orjianiscd 
body, its functions, oi-ganisation, conditions of sci’vicc, 
etc., during the early j)erio<l of the Com})any's history 
(luring which it consolidated its position through much 
stress and strain as the ))rincij)al cc^ninu'rcial organisation 
in India. We have also s(‘en that the main prcoccui)ation 
(jf the (-'ompany's civil .servants during th(‘ jeriod was 
with trade and as such the t(‘rm “ Civil Service ’ in it.s 
modern acce[)lation was hardly applicabh' to them. Every 
student of Indian histoiy knows, however, how by an irony 
of fate, as it were, tlie Company found itself in the role (jf 
ti'dfi fuck) sovereign as a result of its victory at th(“ battle 
of Plassey (1757). VVe shall now study the immediate 
reaction of this event u})on its s(‘rvants ujid then the chain 
of events that led up to the ])artial assumption by the 
Company of administrative responsibility, with consequent 
innovations in its administrative machinery and a change 
in the character (jf its servants. It is a tale of the 
silent transfoianation of a body (jf merchantmen into 
administrators who were not conscious of the change for a 
long time. 


Political SitiuUion — Power without Ro^pothsibilitji 

The battles of Elassey (1757) and Buxar (.1704) virtually 
made the English Company the supreme power in Hindus- 
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th/Di. Mirjafar was iiistallod as tlie NawaO by the ('oiu])any 
and foiitinued so on its sutterance. Ihulev a treaty ju’aeti- 
eally dictated to him, the CV)m{)any got a large sum of 
money as com})ensation for its losses. .Apart from this, (dive 
himself got a large sum of nioney together with a 
(estate) as jn-esent. Further, the Nawab undertook to pay 
annually a sum of money towards the u])keep of tlu* (Com- 
pany’s army. Mirjafar, as also llu' successive CNawabs, 
were practh'ally the (‘ompany's ‘ vassals ’ depending on 
the (Comjjany’s military power for (.b'hmce against (>xterna.l 
aggression and maintenance of internal order. 'fhe 
(’ompany's servants becanu' the ‘ King-makers ' of Ih'iigal. 
Filey deposed successive Nawabs and made each succession 
the occasion of wicsting privih'ges and enormous sums as 
gifts. They mono[)oli.s(‘d the int<u‘nal trade of the country 
to the ruin of indig(‘nous tra<h“. d'hc'y pc'rpet rated any 
number <jf oppressive' acts in tlu'ir tradi' dealings with 
native's with imjninity, as tlu' Xawab's officials did not 
dare taking action against them. All tlu'sc' had a disas- 
trous effect upon the finances of the Ni/.amat. So long as 
Clive remained in liengal the .servants were ke])t in check, 
but with his departure in 1700 a state of absolute anaicdiy 
and confusion ensued. Lyall has aptly described the pe'rioel 
between 1760 and 1765 in Bengal as “ the only ])eriod 
of Anglo-Indian history which throws grave and unpardon- 
able discredit on the English name.” ’ 

He throws the whole blame for this state of affairs on 
the “ incapable and inexperienced chiefs ” who were in 
charge of affairs. But we think he has been here less 
than fair to them. The evils arose from a sense of power 
unaccompanied by responsibility. The (Jompany’.s servants 
knew that they were the virtual masters of the country 
without accountability to any one except the Directors at 


^ *Sir A. LyalJ, np. cit., Ch. H. 
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lioluo who woiv t<)o jvnioU' to oxorciso any oirectivo ooulrol. 
To (luotc Jiyall again • 

’“Finding themselves entirely without restraint or 
responsibility, uneontrolled (‘ither by public opinion 
or legal liabilities (for there was no law in the land), 
tht'y naturally behaved as in such (ireuinstanci's, 
with such l(‘nii)tationV, men would behave in any 
ag(' or count ly. Sonu* of tluMU lost all sense of 
honoui, justi<M' and integrity; llu-y [ilundeied as 
Moghuls or Marat has had done hel'oix' them, though 
in a more systeinatie and business-like fashion ; the 
(“ager pursuit of wealth and its easy aeipiisition had 
blunted their eonseiimec's and piodnei'd general 
insubordination.” ’ 

Almost (‘very s(‘rvant of the Company high and low' 
exploited the situation to amass a fortune and go back 
to England to live a life of l(‘isur(‘. Thc‘ principal means 
they employed for the [mrpose w'lne the practice of private 
trad(‘ on their own account, leeeiving gifts and jiresents, 
and lending money to Zemindars at (‘.xorbitant rates of 
interest. We shall now pass on to a discussion of these 
practice's. 


Practice of Priixile Trade 

As the |)raetiee of private tiad(‘ plays so large a part 
in the history of civil service of this ])eriod and was mainly 
responsible for the prevailing anarchy and coidusioii, we 
may be excused if we discuss it in some detail. 

'Phe ])raotice of carrying on pl'ivale t]‘ad(‘ in certain 
commodities by the servants of the Com])any arose, as has 
already be(m observed,'^ from the nciu'ssity of comijensating 


> Ibid. p. 145. 

“ fcSoo Cli. Jl, l)p. 4 J-45 ante. 
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tlu'Su tor thoir poor salaries.^ W’e have also seen how iho 
C^onipaiiy rather reluotantly made this eoneessioii to their 
servants, and that also subjeet, to eertain (|ualifieations. It 
was, however, so Jong eojitined to import and ex])ort trade 
only. But with the politkal aseendaney of <he ('oin[)any 
after 1757, the Company's servants extendetl this [u-ivilege 
to inland trade also, first in salt, tlien in otlier lommoilities 
as well, and as a legal liasis of their privilege tlu'y relied on 
the grant made by Kmperor Kurruk-Siyar to the Company 
of the privilege to trade free of dnty.-^ The language of 
the grant was of course not very clear as to whi'thei" it 
applied to inland trade and to the Comjiany's servants 
as well. But the intention was quiti' clear. 'I'he fact that 
they did not engage in inland trade so long as the (Jountry 
Government was strong is suUieient pioof of that, 'fhe 
(!ompany's servants, howt'ver, now claimed the right by 
stretching the meaning of the im|)erial pAdv/w//.. They got 


1 'J''ho following passage from th<‘ form of Iiulcntme of tlir C'om])Uiiy\s serNanls 
would tif mtcri’st in tins cormection : -- 

And upon condiiion of his kct'pmg and piuloiming his fow'nants, the 

( 'om party agree, timt for tlio said lerm of ytuirs, he, the stud ,A. H. 

shall he frot*Iy permitted to tra<I<‘ and tratik for ht.s own oc^'ottnl 
jroni port to port in fnt/hr, or eheo'hvrr within the limits alort'said, (hut 
not to or from aii> place without the> same) witliout any intiTruptioii 
or hindrance from them tlie said Company, or their sue<*<‘sHois , 6c* t/v tfiv 
mid trade be (tubjecl to fiuck rulen and lunitatUnia on the Court of Directora 
fihall, from time to time^ direct or appoint etc," 

{Vide Bolts, Considerations on Jndta Affairs^ (1772) Vol. I, Ch. X, j>. 113.) 

Italics ours. Italicised portion may he notetl. 

“ ’^rhe history of tho privilege is as follows On July 8, 1715, a British Embassy 
consisting of certain factors and a surgeon in iho employ of tho Company named 
VV, Hamilton w’ont to Delhi to wait in deputation on the Emperor Furruk-Siyar 
seeking his protection against tho oppression of officers of Jafar Khan, the then 
Nawab of Bengal. Just at tliis time the Emperor foil seriously ill and Hamilton 
<'urod him and thus pro(*ured his favour. On January ](>, 1710, the Emperor 
granted as a rewanl, a patent to the English conferring the right of ])assing cominereo 
free of all duties. \Vide J. Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India (1494* 
1894), pp. 150 d7.] 

(For a translation of the phirrnan by one Mr. J. Fraser, a Forsian scholar, see 
W. Bolts, Considerations on India Affairs^ (1772) Ch. VI I, pp, 01-03.) 
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“ dustyoks ” or permits from tlie" President to carry on 
inland trade free ^f all duties, which were respected by. the 
Nawab’s customs officials under necessity. This placed the 
eouptry tradets at a disadvantage and gave the Conn>any's 
s(>rvants practically a monopoly of inland trade. Not only 
did they utilise it themselves, but their gimmtahfi or agents ^ 
also carried it on in their name, of course for some con- 
sideration, and subseijuently* it began to be ex])loit(Hl by 
all manner of p(’;0{)le, Dutch, Portuguese and so on. 

Any bofft carrying an English flag could evade the 
duty at any chohey or customs hous('. The (hmpany’s 
sf'rvants thus ro.s<* to fpiick opulence by exploiting this 
right, to th(' detriment of the interests of the Nawab, 

t.lu^ indigenous traders and the Company as well.^ I’he 

« 

interests of the* Com])anv suffered for obvious reasons, 
bieaiise its servants were much too engrossed with their 
own private trade to devote much attention to the 


’ Oti th<‘ enprossivt' pondtict of poopit*. .1. 'F. Whoolor ohsorvt's 

“ inouopolv was bad tlio contbitd of tbo txonmstalis was far 

worse. Native ser\ants t»r Kuropenii masters are Erem^rallN' inelined tt> 
• >>e [irett'Titiotis and arbitnirv towards tlieir own eoimtrymen. It is t'asy 

to urulerstand liow t1u‘y wonltl eonduet tlunnselves in rt'inote di.striets, 
wlien invest e<I witb tanblinns of anthoritv. and wlien tlie foi^xlisb name 
was reofanleti witli awe. 'fliey assumed the dress of Knedish Se]>oy<, 
traded it ovt'r the eountrv. impri.soned ryots and mereliants and wrote 
anil talked in an insolent manner to tlie Nawah's ofUieers.” 

(J. T Wheeler, Rarhf Rrronts of British it( Indio, (1S79) ]ij), 2!)S-09.) 

® Apart from the writers of the ( Vimpany there was anothcM* party wlio benefited 
by the use of the privil('p:e and that is the ‘ Banians ' wliom the yoiin^ writers 
engaijed as soon as they joineil their duties. The objeet of tlu'ir appointment v^as 
aetually to obtain pecuniary assistance in his career of private tratle on whieli the 
writer embarked straight way. Althougli tho ‘ Banian ' was nominally the writer's 
servant, for all practical purposes he became his master. The ‘ Banian ’ advanced 
the money to get the benefit of the ‘ dustuck /.c., trade free from all tluties, ‘ let. 
hindrance or obstruction from tho Government guards,’— enjoyed by the writers 
of tho Company' and of course reaped the lion’s share of t he profits. As the whole 
body of tho service from the President downwards w'as involved in tlie practice, 
it remained unchecked inspito of the l^irectors’ orders against it, right from the 
opening of tho eighteenth century, it being nobody' s interest to do so, 

(Vid6 W. H. Carey, op, cit„ Vol. TTF, Ch. V, p. 28,) 
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Company’s affairs ; those of the country traders suffered, 
because they could not. compete with the sei'vants of the 
Company pi-ok“cted hy this ])rivilege. ’I’he interests of 
the Nawah suff'ei'cd because his revenues 'were vitally 
affected by the prac-ti('al ruin of internal trade. Kven 
Mirjafar, subsc'rvient to the Company as he was, was led 
to complain against the excesses of the Company’s 
servants in this resp(‘ct which brought about practical 
bankruptcy of the Nizamat. He was obliged to fall into 
arrears in meeting the dues of the (V)mpaiiy under the 
treaty. This lefl to his deposition anrl the installation of 
Mir Kasim as the Nawab {I7()0). But within a short time 
he also fell out with the ('ompany's servants. He lodged 
many complaints to the Pre.sident and Council agaiiLst the 
servaiits of the Company for defying the Xawab’s officers 
in charg(‘ of colh'ction of duties and for the abuse of the 
‘ dustucks.’ The servants of the Company, on the other 
hand, made counter-complaints to the Nawab against the 
conduct of the Nawab’s officers for stopping their boats at 
different ‘ Chokeys .’ Th(' Xawab at last in sheer exas- 
peration and just to si)ite the Company’s s(M-vants issued a 
decree making inland trade* fr(*e for all within his govern- 
ment for a space* of two ye*ars anel e‘nje)ine*el on his officers 
the strictest compliance with the terms of this eleetree, thus 
putting an enel to the advatitage enjoye*el by the Company’s 
se^rvants. This leel to open rupture with the Nawab, the 
notorious Patna nia.ssacre anel his ultimate de*feat at the 
battle of Buxar (1764). Mirjafar was re'storeal as the Nawab, 
anel by a treaty with him the right e>f the Knglish to 
private traele free from all duties anel imposts, except one of 
two and a half ])er cent on salt, was restored. The Directors, 
however, when the^y came to know e)f the ine'idents in 
conncfction with the dispute with Mir Kasim, in a lette^r 
written on the 30th December, 1763^ passed severe strictures 


^ Para. 81 of the I.ietter m Bengal DespaicheSt Vol. II, pp. 754*65 (I. O. R.). 
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on the* conduct of their servants, laying £he whole 
blame for the affa^ir on them and asked them to acquaint 
the Nawab, in the Company’s name, with their disapproval 
of every mfedsure which has been taken in real prejudice 
to his authority and Government, particutarly with respect 
to the wronging him in his Revenues by the shameful 
abuse of Dustucks.” Inasmuch as they traced the root 
cause of all troubles to the un.warranted use of ‘ dustucks ’ 
by the Company’s servants, they direcled the President and 
Council “ to tDufine this privilege as nearly as possible 
to the terms granted in the Phirmaund,” in other words, 
to limit it tn import and export trade alone. It will appear 
from the contemporary records of the fV)mpany of this 
period that the Directors repeated these orders in a number 
of letters to Bengal. ^ In one of the letters (dated the 26th 
April, 1765), the Court in very strong terms re])udiatcd the 
pretension of certain civil servants that their right to 
engage in inland trade free of duty was based on the 
Emperor’s phirmav to the Company and on the treaties with 
Mirjafar, Mirkasim and Nazem-0-T)owlla, which, it was 
suggested in that letter, were extracted under duress by 
virtue of the superior force of the fV)mpany, but in total 
disregard of the Company's interests or the peace of the 
country. The Court severely denounced the conduct 
of the authors of the treaty, accusing everyone of the 
servants implicated in the transaction of a breach of their 
orders. The Co\irt of Proprietors at a meeting held on 
the I8th May, 1764, passed a resolution recommending to 
the Directors a reconsideration of their orders sent to 
Bengal relative to the trade of the Com])any’s servants in 


^ Rpforeiioo may bo inado to tho Company's Ooiioral Letters of the following 
dates : -8th February, 1704, Ist Juno,. 1 704, U»th Fobniary, 1705. 20th April, 1765, 
24th December, 1765. In soinw of them they cemdemn the practice while in others 
they positively order putting an end to it in an an qualified manner. 

ll~1864B 
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the articles of salt, etc.^ This was most probably inspired 
by .the Company’s servants in Bengal through their friends 
in the General Court. This had the effect of softening 
somewhat the attitude of the Directors with regard to the 
question as would be evident from their General Letter to 
Bengal, dated the 1st June, 1764.^ In this letter the Court 
while confirming their previous orders regarding inland 
trade, directed them at the same time, in consultation 
with the Nawab, “ to form a proper and equitable plan 
for cariying on the said trade ” and send it for their appro- 
val. The matter rested here till the arrival of Lord Clive 
whose handling of the question we shall discuss presently. 

Presents or Gifts 

The other means by which the servants of the Company, 
particularly the superior servants, enriched themselves was 
the practice of receiving presents from high officials of the 
Government. From the records of this period it appears 
that almost every Nawab at his accession paid large 
sums of money to the senior servants of the Company as 
a price for his succession. The case of Nazem-O-Dowlla 
was a particularly bad one. Although his succession was 
quite normal, the superior servants of the Company practi- 
cally demanded of him presents as on other occasions. As 
it is a typical instance of the degradation of the Company’s 
servants, we may be excused for going a little into the details 
of the ease. The circumstances under whieh the members 
of the Council actually demanded the presents have been 
detailed in a narrative by Muhammad Reza Khan, the 

^ Vide Minute of the General Court, dated 18th May, 1764, quoted in Appendix 
to The Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy {1772-3)^ appointed to 
enquire into the state of the East India Company, No. 30. It will be subsequently 
referred to as “ Fourth Report ” merely. 

* Vide extracts from the Letter in Appendix No. 24, Fourth Report. It may 
be noted that this letter came by the same ship which conveyed Lord* Clive and 
his friends and gave him extraordinary powers to deal with the situation in Ben|;al* 
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Deputy Nawab, re«orded in the Consultations of the Select 
Committee, ^ extraiJts from which are quoted below : — 

After Hi.s » Excellency had been seated on the Masnud, 
the Gentlemen of Council first o£ all sent me a 
message by Mooty-ram, afterwards themselves said 
to me, — ' 

“ The gentlemen who have assisted former Nazims 
have obtained presents. Now that we have seated 
His ExfeUency on the Masnud and rendered him 
service, we hope that he wfil make presents to us 
also. Do you represent this to His Excellency.” 

I answered, — 

“ Do you, gentlemen, yourselves mention it.” 

•At length as they were earnest with me and I perceived 
that they would be offended at my refusal, I 
represented it to His Excellency in conformity to 
their desire ; 

His Excellency said to me, “ It must be done, do 
you make out a list and bring it to me.” 

I repUed, 

“ Your Excellency is the master ; yourself determine 
upon whatsoever may be your pleasure.” 

Accordingly an account of the presents for the gentle- 
men was made out before the Nabob’s face and 
given under his hand and seal to Mr. Johnstone in 
the presence of all the four gentlemen. 

It is stated in course of the above narrative that 
during the period from 12th April, 1765 to 1st May, 1765, 
(i.e., just 2 days before the arrival of Clive) 8,75,000 rupees 
were given to nine gentlemen, “ 2,50,000 by four Bills 
upon the House of the Setts,” (rich bankers) and the 
remaining 6,25,000 in ready money from the treasury. 
The members of the Council did not remain satisfied with 

^ Vide Select OommiUee Proeeedinge^ 1766, Vol. I, pp. 34-36. Fort William, 
6tb June, 1765, (Imperial Record Department, India.) 
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these presents from the Nawab alone. From the proceed- 
ings of the Select Committee of the same date it appears, 
they demanded presents also from Muhammad Reza Khan 
through the following message : — 

“ Whereas you have been appointed His Excellency’s 
Nail) {i.e., Deputy) it is jiroper that you should make 
us some presents from yourself.” 

A present of 4,75,000 rupees were agreed upon, of 
which he paid 2,25,000 and 2,50,000 remained due. But 
they did not stop here even. They demanded i)resent8 
even of Juggut Set, a rich merchant of Murshitlabad, almost 
by a threat. They said, ^ 

“ Make us some acknowledgement and we will settle 
all your business according to your heart’s desire ; 
otherwise we shall be displeased and your business 
will meet with no assistance, etc., etc.” 

Juggut Set most reluctantly agreed to give them 1,25,000 
rupees. 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the General Court 
{i.e., the Court of Proprietors), dated the 2nd May, 1704^ 
the Court of Directors sent orders for the execution of a 
new covenant against the receipt of gifts or presents in 
any form ” from any of the Indian princes, sovereigns, 
soubahs, etc., without the consent of the (.’ourt of Directors 
by all servants of the Company including the Governor. ” ® 
It will be noted that this was a supplementary covenant 
solely for the jiurpose of prevention of the practice of 
receipt of gifts in addition to the usual covenant the servants 
had already signed at their entry into service. Under 
the latter (for a form of this see covenant No. 1 in 


^Juggut Set’s naiTative, in Select OommiUee Proceedings^ 1765, Vol. I, 
pp. 37-38, (Imperial Record Department). 

^ Vide para. 53 of the Company’s General Letter to Bengal. Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. II (I. O. R.). For the form of the covenant see covenant No* 2 in Appendix B. 
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Appencfix B) also* they had to give an undertakmg against 
the receipt of any* “gift, reward, gratuity, etc.,’* from dny 
person in courge of commercial transactions. ' But this did 
not cover the new. situation that arose after Plassey when 
the servants began to talce presents from Nawal)s and 
other highly j)laced persons. .Hence the need of a new 
covenant. I’lie covenants reached Bengal in January, 
1765, but the Board deferred taking any action on the 
orders of the (Jourl on the |>retext that such an imyjortant 
matter could not be dis])osed of before the arrival of Clive. 
Shortly after this they received large sums as presents on 
the accession of the tiew Nawab Nazem-O-Dowllah as noted 
above. In the circumstances the motive behind their refusal 
to enforce the Court’s orders immediately may very well 
be guessed. 

Practice of lending Money at high rates of Interest 

A third practice which was utilised by the servants 
of the Company for making money was that of lending 
money to the Zemindars at exorbitant rates of interest. 
This was prohibited soon after the arrival of Clive in 1765. 
Later on the order was modilied to limit the rate of interest 
to a maximum of 12^- per cent. ^ 

Clive Sent a Second Time to Reform Abuses 

This was the state of affairs which urged the Directors 
at home to induce Clive, the man in whom they had the 
greatest confidence, to take charge of the affairs in Bengal for 
a second time to set things straight and to give him extra- 
ordinary powers for the purpose. Clive arrived in Bengal 
on the 3rd May, 1765. In a letter to the Directors, dated 
the 30th September, 1765, he gave a vivid picture of the 

^ Vide Letter to the Court from the Select Committee, dated the 24th January, 
1767, para. 12. 
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universal corruption among the Compq,ny’s servants in 
these words : — 

“ The sudden, and among many, the jmwarrantable 
acquisition^ of riches, had introduced luxury in every 
shape, and in its most pernicious excess. These 
two enormous evils - went hand in hand together 
through the whole presidency, infecting almost 
every member of each department. Every inferior 
servant seemed to have grasped at wealth, that he 
might be enabled to assume that spirit of pro- 
fession, which was now the only distinction between 
him and his superior. Thus all distinctions ceased ; 
and every rank became, in a manner upon an 
equality, etc. 

With his keen insight and consummate statesmanship 
Clive was able to diagnose the root cause of tlie evils he was 
called upon to remove. He could realise that the existing 
system was fundamentally unsound and was responsible 
for all the evils. It would not do simply to remove one 
Nawab after another, so long as the existing relation between 
him and the Company was allowed to continue, according 
to which the Nawab was responsible for the administration, 
while his powers to carry out that responsibility were 
subject to the control of the Company. The latter, however, 
had no share in the responsibility for government. While 
the Nawab was the lawful ruler, he totally lacked that 
dignity and prestige, backed by a consciousness of power, 
which is the basis of obedience to the government, 
particularly in an oriental country. On account of the 
prevailing insecurity, and the exactions and extortions of the 
Nawab’s officers on the one hand, and those of the Com- 
pany’s servants and their native agents on the other, the 
people were drained of their resources. Their productive 

»F*de J. MiU, History of British India, (1868) Vol. HI, Bk. IV, Oh. VH, 
pp. 27B-79. 
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power fell and the Nawab’s treasury was almost empty. 
He could hardly meet the dues of the Company. Tliis 
reacted on the trade profits of the Company. They had 
to meet the ‘obligations for defence out of their proceeds 
from trade, becaiise they had no separate I’esourccs for 
their political and commerciial p,ctivities. The servants of 
the Company, however, went on as usual in their pursuit 
of fortune-hunting on their own account. 


Clivp decides to undertake Deicanvy 

In these circumstances. Lord Clive and his Select 
Committee ^ dt^cided that some radical change was neces.sary. 
They decided that while maintaining existing forms, the 
(’ompany must take some sub.stantial share of the res- 
ponsibility of administration. Acaiordiugly, they decided 
to take over the control of the levenne administration of 
the country from the Nawab's hands, leaving him respon- 
sible only for the criminal administration (Nizamat). We 
qiv)te below extracts from the letter of the Select 
Committee to Court advocating the step : - 

“ The time now appi'oaches when we may be able to 
determine, with some degree of certainty, whether 
our remcaining as Merchants, subjected to the juris- 
diction, encroachments, and insults of the Country 
Government, or the supporting your priviledges 
and posse.ssions by the sword, are likely to prove 
most beneficial to the Company. Whatever may be 
the consequences, certain it is, that after having 
onc'c begun and proceeded to such lengths, we 
have been forced to go on from step to step. 


^ Olive formed a small (i^ommittee of the Council called the Select Committee 
consisting of five members to deal with the situation more quickly and 
expeditiously* 
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until your whole possessions were put to the risk 
by every Resolution effected and every Battle 
fought< To apply a remedy to these evils by giving 
stability and permanency to your government is now 
and has been, the constant object of serious attention 
of your Select Committee. 

“ The perpetual struggles for superiority between the 
Nabobs and your Agtnts, together with the recent 
proofs before us, of notorious and avowed corrup- 
tion. have rendered us unanimously of opinion, 
after the most mature deliberation, that no other 
nuithod could be suggested of laying the axe to the 
root of all these evils than that of obtaining the 
Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa for the Com- 
pany. By establishing the power of the great 
Moghul, we have likewise established his Rights ; 
and his Majesty, froTii jafnciples of gratitude, equity 
and policy, has thought ])roper to bestow this 
important employment on the Company ; the nature 
of which is the collecting all the revenues, and after 
defraying the expenses of the Army, and allowing 
a sufficient fund for the support of the Nizamiit, to 
remit the remainder to Delhi or wherever the King 
shall reside or direct, etc 


The Court\s H&ply to the Select Committee 

The Cburt of Directors, while approving of the action 
of the Select Committee in general, was rather diffident in 
entrusting the Company’s servants with the duties pertain- 
ing to Dewanny, as will appear from extracts of their 
reply quoted below, in which they issued instructions 


^ General Letter from Bengal to Court, dated the 30th September, 1765, (paras. 
SS1<22). Vide Lettera BeceAveA from Bengal, Vol. 7, pp. 147-60, (I. O. R.). 
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to define the scope of the obligations assumed to the 
narrowest possible'extent.*^ 

1 E'xtracts from tlio Gonoral Letter from the Court to Btmgal, dated the 17th 
May, 1760 * * 

Para. 10. “ Wlion we rouKider that the harrier of the Country Oovermntmt 

was entirely broken down, and every Englislmuui throughout 
the country armed wdth an authority that owned no superiori 
and oxeroivsing liis power»to the oppression of the hclxDlos.s Natives, 
wlio knew not whom to obey at sueii a crisis, wo eannf)t hesitate 
tL\ap])rovo your obtaining tlie Dowaniioe for the Corn))any. . . . ” 

(In paragraphs 11 & 12 ref<‘rone<'' is made to graft ” among the Company’s 
servants to the detriment of the Company's interests.) 

L). “ We must now turn our attention to run ( ? ) our aequisitiotis as 

permanent as human wisdom can make them. This permarauiey 
wo apprehend can be found only in thf? simplieity of the execution. 
We obs(‘rve the account you give of the ofTice and power of the 
King's Dewan in former times was “ the collecting of all the 
Kevenues, Ar after defraying the expenses of the army Sc allowing 
a sufficient fund for tlio support of the Niznmut to remit tlie 
ri'iinainder to Delhi.” This description of it is not the office we 
wish to ex(‘ciite, the experience we ha\('> already in th(^ f)io\inee 
of llurdwan convinces u.s how unfit an Enghsliman is to I'onduct 
the collection of the rev’cnues Sc folknv tlie subtle nativi‘ tlirough 
all his arts to conceal the real value of liis country, to perplex 
Sc to ehido tho payments. We, tliereforo, entirely approve 
of your firi'serving the aiteient form of Govormueiit in tlie up- 
holding the dignity of the Soubah. 

14. ” We conceive tlie office of the Dewan should be exorcised only in 

ihe colhvtion cO the (ths}nmil of the l*('ve}n(ejs\ which 
office tho’ vented in the Company nhotihl offcndly be evecutid 
by our Resident at Durbar. Ihiflor tlie control of the Governor 
& Select Committee, the ordinary bounds of wliicli control 
should extend to nothing beyond tlie nape} intend iny the (^dleetion 
of the Revenues & the rectnving tho Money from the Navab’s 
Treasury to tliat of the Dewamiali of tlie Company. And this 
we conceive to be neither difficult nor complicated, for at tho 
Annual Poonah, tho Government si'ttles with cacli Zemindar 
his monthly pajmients for tho ensuing year, so tho monthly 
payments of tho whole from tho Nawab’s Dewan is but the total 
of the monthly payment of each Zemindar, which must be strictly 
kept up, and if deficient, the Company must trace what part icular 
province, Rajah or Zemindar has fallen short in his monthly 
payments, or if it is necessary to extend the power further, let 
the annual Poonah. by which wo mean the time when every land- 
holder makes his agreement for the ensuing year be made with 




12~*-I364B 
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How Dewanny Worked 

Dowanny was acquired by a phirman or charter granted 
by the Moghul Emperor (Shah Alam) with due form on the 
12th August, 17G5. By an agreement of 30th September, 
1765, the Nawab also recognised the grant. Tt would appear 
from above that the policy of Jjord fllive at this time, with 
which the Directors also agreed, was to steer a middle 
course between frank assumjition of the res])onsibilities of 
government and playing the role of mute on -lookers in the 
face of maladministration of the woi'st type.^ With the 
control of the revenues, he thought, the Company would 
be saved from its growing financial embarrassments. At 
the same time by continuing the Nawab as the head of 
the executive government the C'oinpany would be able 
to avoid exciting the jealousy as much of other European 


the consent of the Dowan or (V)nipany. M’ho athainistration 
of justice, the appointment of oHiecs, Zemintlaries in short, 
whatev’t'r comes nnth'r the <leiioii\inu1 ion of ci\ il administration, 
wo understand, is to remain in the liunds of the Nabob or his 
Minsters.” 

Vide Bengal Dcsxjatchi\% VoJ. Ill, pp. :t71*77 (I.O.H.). Italics ours. 

^ It may be noted that towards the end of his first term of administration ('live 
entertained altogether different views. In a letter to I’itt , dated 7th danuary, 
1759, he advocated even the diiwt assumption by IJis Majesty's Government of 
the sovereignty of 15engal, as will apjH‘ar from the following extract 

“ But so largo a sovereignty may possibly be an objecst too extensive for a 
mercantile Company ; and it is to be feared they are not of themselves 
able, without the nation’s assistance, to maintain so wdde a dominion. 
I have tlierefore XJresumed, Sir, to rcpro.sent tliis matter to you, and submit 
it to your consideration wliether the execution of a design, that may 
hereafter be still carried to grcat<*r lengths, be w'orthy of the Government’s 
taking it into hand. 1 flatter myself I have made it pretty clear to you, 
that there will be little or no clifheulty in obtaining the absolute possession 
of these rich Kingdoms ; and that witJi the Mogul’s own consent, on 
condition of j)aying him a less than a fifth of tlio revenues thereof, etc.” 

Pitt, however, did not take any serious notice of the representation, probably 
because the proposal was much ahead of public opinion at home at that time. 
Sir John Malcolm, Memoirs of Robert, Lord Clive, (1830) Vol. II, Oh. X, 

p. 122. 
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nation^ as of th^3 public at homc.^ The upshot of this 
policy was the soltiug u}) of the much criticised systerh of 
double govcjrument,” which continued with slight modi- 
ficatjons up to 17,72. 

The actual administration of Dewanny was conducted 
through native agency, with ivio chiefs, one at Murshidabad 
(Muhammad lleza Khan) and another at Patna (Shitabroy). 
On behalf of the Company the Resident at the Durbar at 
Murshidabad, ac*ting as the (Collector of the King’s re venues, ^ 
superintended the operations of the whole body of ‘ black 
collectors ’ under the supreme direction and control of 
the Helect Commit tee. It is to be noted that a distinction 
was made between the administration of Dewanny lands 
aiKl that of the ceded distiicts of Rurdwan, Midiiapur and 
Chittagong. Tlic foi'mer, being regarded as political, was 
assigned to the Select Committee along with similar 
functions, while the latter belonged to the Council as before. 


^Tho a(lvaiitag<*s of tlio wm^ thu.s described by Clive and Select Com* 

mittoe ii) a letter to the Court, dated tlie 24th January, 1707 : 

“ "I'lie iH'cessits and utility of this grant become everyday more evident. 

* All cause of connaition vvitli the (Jovernmeni is now removc'd. Security 

to th(' prt)pei‘i\', freedom to the trade and protection to the persons of 
tho natural inhabitants arc insured. Funds for the provision of your 
invc'stiiKnitN for the maintenance of your troops and for the necessities of 
war ar(' established. Intiuence to command rospeset is acquired ; and 
u'v Iti our }>rcseut rfrctuuftianre.s. be retjarded as the spring, irhivh con- 

reuh'd nudrr the shudou' of the Nid>of/\s ua7Uf seeretly’ gives motion to this 
vast maehim' of (Jovernment , without offering violence to the original 
constitution. An increase of our own and diminution of his power arc 

('ffect<nl without eiKToachment on his prerogative ''' 

(Cara. 2 of the letter. Itulies ours.) 

-llis functions have been described as follow^s in para. 5 of tho Letter from 
the S(4oet Committee to Court, (.laied 24th January, 1707 : — 

“In eon junction with Mahomed lleza Cawn, he superintends tho wLole 
collections, reeeiv(*s the monthly^ pa.ymont from the Zemindars ; disburses 
the stateil revi'nues appropriated to tlie King, and the Nabob ; inquires 
into the causi's of deficiencies ; redresses injuries sustained or committed 
by tlie ofiicei’H of the revenue, & transmits the accounts of Ids office, the 
invoices of Treasury, aial a monthly account of the Treasury, with every 
other oecurrenei; of iinpoitaru*e, to the President and the Select 
Committee.” 
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The division of functions between the Select Coinmittce 
and the Council was made on the principle that the Council 
was to continue conducting the old functions, and the (bm- 
mittee was to conduct the new functions that arose as a 
result of the growth of the political role of the ('ompany.^ 

Constitutional Significance of Dewanny 

From the above description, the Dewanny adminis- 
tration does not appear to have created any appreciable 
change in the position or functions of the (Jompany, because 
even the administrative machinery of Dewanny was kept 
intact and manned by native agency as before. It 
seems to have added only the ultimate control over 
the revenues of Bengal to the already existing military 
supremacy of the Company, It may ap})ear as nothing 
more than the appointment by the Emperor of the Com- 
pany, instead of a private individual, as the Dewan. But 
as a matter of fact its significance was much deeper. It 
gave a de jure basis to the supremacy of the Company 
which it had been exercising .so long de facto. It engrafted 
the Company on the constitutional system of the country, 
professedly as a part, but actually as the main- 
spring. But the Company was either unconscious of the 
fact, or knowing it, deliberately shut its eyes to it in 
refusing to take the obligations of its new office on its own 
shoulders at once. So far as the servants of the Company 
were concerned, however, it did not create any change in 
their position, as they had, as yet, no part or lot in the 
managemetit of the Dewanny affairs. 

Administrative Reform and Altitude of Civil Servants 

In the meantime CJlive went ahead with his task of 
reforming abuses and enforcing economy in civil and military 


^ Vide paragraphs 8 and U of the same letter. 
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administration. Iji all liis private letters of this period he 
deplores the shann^fiil condueb of the Oonijiany's servaiits 
before his arrival and the slur it brought u'])on the fair 
name* of the iJomi)miy in the country. * As all these evils 
centred round the practice of inland trade, he made a drive 
against the same. He ordered ^ill free merc hants, excT'pt 
those S2)ecially permitted to trade, to return to the presi- 
dency, stojjped the Go)no>slah.s^ from passing th(‘ir goods 
without duty, and implicity carried out the orders of the Direc- 
toi*s in executing the covenants against the recei2)t of gifts 
and jiresents. As we have ah‘eady seen, tht' ])revious Board 
left over this matter jiending the arrival ofClivx\ -^ 

Almost the very first thing that Clive did on his arrival 
was, to get the covenants executed, first, by the members 
of the Council and the servants at the Bi’esidency, and 
next, by all servants, civil and military, in the factories 
in the interior. 

All these measures created a smouldering discontent 
among both the civil and military servants of the Company, 
when another act of administrative reform made it break 
into a conflagration. This was Clive's decision to brin^r 
uj} four senior civil servants from Madius to Bengal, as 
he noticed a pitiable dearth of senior men in Bengal, 
very resf>onsible jjositions being held by junior servants 
to the detriment of effleieney. As this affected the vested 
interests of the Bengal servants, they j)lanned organising an 


1 Vide Malcolm, op, ciL, Vol. II, Ch. XIV. 

* The ‘ Free morchaiitti ’ were not servants of the Company. They canied 
on trado on thoir own account. They arc not to bo confused with ' Interlopers ’ 
who illegally participated in those branches of trade in which the Company enjoyed 
a monopoly under tho Crown’s charter. They tlid not encroach on the monopoly 
of the Company, but carried on trade between India and the neighbouring countries, 
under a license granted by the Company. But like the servants of tlio Company, 
they had also to sign indenture bonds for observing tlio term.s of the covenants 
they had to enter into with the Company. 

*ln a letter to liia friend Ganoral Carnac, dated tlie Cth May, 170o, Olivo 
strongly oondemns this conduct of the Board, idem, p. 322. 
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association for open defiance of the President, eveh to the 
point of social boyciott. We may be excused for quoting 
at length cxc-crpts from the letter of the Select Committee 
to the Court on this matter, dated 31st January, 1766. 
Para. 20. “ We are sorry to find that our endeavours to 
serve the Company in a manner the least 
injurious to youi‘ servants, here, should be 
misconstrued. As soon as this measure became 
known, by reports from Madras, and previous 
to our laying any proceedings before the Board, 
the young gentlemen of the settlement had set 
themselves up for judges of the propriety of our 
conduct, and the degree of their own merit : 
each would think himself qualified to transact 
yoiir weighty affairs in Council, at an age when 
the laws of his country adjudge him unfit to 
manage Ms own concerns to the extent of forty 
shillings. They have not only set their hands 
to the memorial of complaint but entered into 
associations unbecoming at their years, and 
destructive of that subordination without which 
no government can stand. — All visits to the 
President are forbidden — All invitations from 
him and members of the (Select Committee are 
to be slighted — The gentlemen called down by 
our authority from Madras are to be treated 
with neglect and contempt — Every man who 
deviates from this confederacy is to be stig- 
matised and avoided — In a word, the members 
are totally to separate themselves from the 
head, decorum and union are to be set at 
defiance, and it becomes a fair struggle whether 
we or the young gentlemen shall in future guide 
the helm of Government. Look at their names, 
examine their standing, inquire into their 
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• * 

servicers, and reflect upon the age of four-fifths 
of the • subscribers to this bill of grievances, 
who now support the association, and you will 
be equally surprised with us at the presump- 
tuous intemperance of youth* and conviiu^ed 
that a stop of three/)r finir years in the course 
of ])romotion is indispensably necessary, if you 
wx)uld have your* (^oum^il composed of men 
of experience and discretion. 

21. “ From this sketch of the behaviour of your 
servants, you will perceive the dangerous ])itch 
to which the independent and liccuitious s])irit 
of this settlement hath risen ; you vvdll then 
determine the ne(‘essity and pro]n‘iety of the 
stej) we have taken : in the meantime we are 
resolved to sup])ort it or Ave mnsi submit to the 
ananhy and confusion consecpient on sub- 
jecting the decrees of your S<de('t (V)rnmittce 
to the revisal and n^peal of young gentlemen 
just broke loose from tlui hands of th(h‘ school- 
masters ” 

Clive quelled this rebellious spirit with a firm hand 
by dismissing and suspending some and scattering others 
to various })la(‘es. The importance of the matter lies in 
the way it illustrates the depths of indiscipline and 
insubordination to whidi the servants of the Company 
had sunk at this time. 

The Problem of Remmieration of Servants and Clive's 
Plan of ‘ Soviet of Trade ' 

Although Clive dealt severely with the spirit of in- 
subordination among the servants, the root cause of all 
troubles did not escape his notice. With his keen insight 
and sagacity he easily perceived that he could not keep 
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the administration clean without providing adecpiate 
reiDuneration for its members. The problem engaged his 
attention from the very beginning of his second term of 
administration. The scales of salaries were admittedly 
ridiculously small. But so hmg the servants wei’e making 
up for their poor salary ,by otlu'i- means already noted. 
Now, however, to put it in the words of Sir John Malcolm, 
f'liv^e’s biographer, 

“ in the altered situation of the Company, when their 
servants concluded treaties, inlluenced the fate of 
provinces, and made and unmade ])rinces, things were 
essentially changed. Prescmts were now liable to 
become, not the sign and (‘onsecpumce of good-will, 
but the motive, and sometimes the guilty motive, of 
public acts ; and great sums might be thus e.vtorted, 
to the injury both of tin* native's and of the 
Company and, indeed, this natural effect did ensue.” ^ 

So this practice had been stopped, as already stated, by 
an order of the Directors directing all servants of the 
(Company to enter inter covenants which forbade the receipt 
of gifts and presents. Next, the orders issued regarding 
the inland trade almost closed another source of profit. 
These drove them back once more to exi)ort and import 
trade exclusively, placing them at a disadvantage by the 
side of the ‘ free merchants,’ as they could not move from 
place to place like the latter.^ Moreover, due to the 
increased investments of the Company after Dewanny this 
too was not. very |)rofitable. As Verelst observes : 

“ The new (jovenants had e.xcluded the receipt of 
presents ; while the increased investments of the 
Company, (after the Dewanny was obtained) absorbed 
the tr ade of the individuals, and removed all prospect 

^ John MaJt’olm, op, cit., (1D36) Vol. TTl, p, OG. 

* Tlioy practically monopoliHcd the import and export trade which was given 
up by the Company’s servants when they took to internal trade, 
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of* advantage in a foreign commerce. No other 
fund remained for the reward of services ; an*d 
without ^)roposing a reasonable prospc^ct of inde- 
‘|)endent fortunes, it was ridiculous to ho})e that 
common virtue could withstand the allurements 
of daily tern pi at ions, on that men armed with 
1 ) 0 wer would abstain from the spoils of a prostrate 
nation/' ^ * 

TIk' ( V)T))pa.n v’s servants, therefbrcs made a repr('senta- 
tion to (1iv(‘ of their grievance and Clive felt its 
K^gitimaiy. 

dive gave to the probltun his very serious thoughts. 

was quite awao' that the T)ire(‘tors would not agn'e to 
a direct increase in remuneration, as th(‘ habits of 
thinking and constitution, of the (Vjurt of Directors, 
r(Mul(‘r(‘d 1h(u)) v(u\v adverse to granting adecpiate salaries 
to thos(' (U)ipl(»y('(l in higli stations."- At th(^ sanu* time, he 
perfectly rtwliscal that sonu^ way must b(^ loun<l to imaeas^' 
the (Muolunumts and to purify th(^ s(M’vic('. Aft('r thinking 
of .various alt('nuitives lu' found th(‘ most satisfa(‘lory 
solution in his plan of " Society of 1Vade d('si*ribed 
below. In just iticat ion of his plan as tlu' Ix'st solution 
of the problcan, eorriparixl with otlua^ aUernativ(\s that h<' 
thought of, he wrote in tiu' (*ourse of a ])rivate letter to 
th(' Court as follows 'd — 

'I’he necessity of rewarding the su])erioi‘ servants, 
both civil and military, is obvious, since the largo 
investment refjuired by the Company makes it 
impossible for individuals who perform their duty 

' n. Vorelst, A View of the Rise, Progress, etc,, in Rengal (1772), ('li. IV, 
p. 113. 

=* Malrolni, op, cit., Vol. HI, Oh. XVL p. 82. 

® Para, Ut of tho lotU^'r quotea in W. liolts* Considerations on India Affaire 
(1772), Vol. I, p. 173. Tho date i» not given. 

13— 1364B 
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to acquire anything considerable by private trade. 
The means of regulating this regard have frequently 
emplbyed iny attention, and after the moat mature 
deliberation I have found pone so convenient, 
proper, or equitable as the trade in salt. If you 
grant a commission upon the revcuiues the sum will 
not only be large but known to th{‘ world. The 
allowance being j)ublicly ascertained, every man’s 
proportion will at all times be tlu' occasion of much 
discourse, envy and jealousy. The Great ^ will 
int(Tfere in your a])])ointments, and nobhunen will 
perpetually solicit you to provid(' for the younger 
branches of their famili(‘.s. A commission upon 
your investment, wheth(‘r upon tht‘ provision in 
Bengal, or tlu' sales in Europ(\ is liable to the same 
objections.'’ 

He tben states the advantag(>s of his plan.“ (’live was 
.so much convinced of the eflicacy and soundiu'ss of his 
scheme that he went forward with it without waiting for 
the approval of the Dii’eetors, of which he felt sangnijie. 
But here he made a miscalculation. H(‘ took his cue from 
the Letter of the Gourt, dabnl the Isl .lune, 1764 (already 
referred to), directing the President and Gouncil to ('volv(‘ a 
plan of inland trade in consultat ion wit h the Nawab which 
would satisfy the interests of all parties, viz., the Nawab, 
the Company and its .servants. In purstiance of this 
direction, at a (’onsultation held on the lOth August, 1765, 
the Select Committee pas.sed a number of Regulations 
embodying the plan and resolved to |)ut it into execution. 
This was further elaborated at another meeting of the 

' A reference to the ministry at homo. 

• A similar statement of objects and reasons will be found in a letter from the 
Select Committee to the Court, dated the 24th January, 1767, which conveyed 
the decision of the Committee to comply with the orders of the Court for winding 
up the Society. 
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(/ommitt(?(‘ held oji the IHlh September next . ^ It was 
proposed to make t?he inland ti’ade in salt, betel-nut anti 
tobaeeo an (*x( jii.siv<‘ monopoly to be eondftcted by a 
Com|)aby eonsisting^ of tbe superior civil and military 
servants of the ( lompany arranged in three classes acicording 
to rank, entitled to a number of shares and consetpiently 
l)rofits on the same' principle.- .All salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco produced in, or imported into, Bengal wtue to be 
purchased by this ('om])any alone and tlu'ii to be 
transported to ceidain centres where they would be sold 
by its agents to country traders, who would then be 
permitted to deal in tlu' articles. "I'be management of the 
concern was eiitiusl(‘d to a Committee of 'I’rade con- 
sistiuig of two members of tbe Council and two of the 
Select Committee. 'The Company was to I’cccive didies 
on the arlich's at (he following rat(‘s : 

On salt .‘{b |)cr (mmU. 

On belcl-mit 10 per c(‘nl on the prime cost. 

On tobacco ])er cent on the prime cost. 

,lt was calculated that it would yit'ld to the Comj)any 
a clear revcnu<‘ of at least flOO.OOO a year. It was con- 
tended in favour of the plan that far from injuriiig any 
party it was calculated to benelit all. 'I'be (.'ompany woukl 


^ For details of the SehtMue r/V/r Hrntjaf Sreref See 

also Fourth Fcjjort from thr Coiunifttic oj Svervaj, Eu,st Indices (1772-73), 
App, Non. 38 3Jh mid VV’. Holts, Considciudtofus on Indict AJJenrs, Ch. XIll. 
A detailed and connected account t»r the ‘ Society ol’ Trtule ' will also ho found 
in an article Studies in the Eurli/ (roreruntcnt Sj/strtn of the Contpamj in 
Bengal (17i*5-74), hy Mr. D. N. Banerji m Hcngcit : Vast ufid Present, 
Vol. LV. 

® The proprietors wort* to ho arranged into three classes. The first class, 
consisting of Governor and tithor superior civil and military servants, altogether 
fifteen, was allotted thirty-liv o shares. 'I’ho .second class, consisting of eightoou 
persons of the next superior grade, was allotted twelve shares, and the third class, 
consisting of twenty-seven persons, eight shares. 

® This was raised to 50 per cent when, after the lirst yt^ar's working, cnonnoiii 
profits were made. 
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bo beiiofitecl by au increaso in its rovenuos, which 6thorvvis(' 
it would lose. Moreover, the C'onipany’s ‘servants, now beiiiff 
freed from their trading pvirsuits, would be al)le to devote' 
their whole time and energies to the work of the Company. 
The servants would not only have a regular source of 
iiKiome, but would be spared all the trouble' anel weary 
they were subjee-teal to in e^arrying em private* traele'. 'I’lu' 
country traders, it was pointeal e)ut, we)ulel neet be losers 
in any way, bee-ause they w’oulel carry een the tifiele as 
before, trade' in salt having idways lec'eei a me)ne)])e)ly. The' 
epu^stiem eef the Nawab’s re\‘enue*s be'ing aft’e'e te*el eliel ne)t 
now arise, bee-ause iinde'r the* syste'in of De'wanny the 
^shiwab hael neelhing te» ele) with re'veniie' aelministralie)n. 

It we>ulel not be' within our purview te examine!, the 
nu'j'its oi' ele'ine'i'its of th" plan een fiscal or pditical Luoimds. 
But we' shoulel note* here twee pe)inls. wliieh are' re'le'vant te) 
euir the'tne. 'Idu' first is, that it eliel not put au e'uel to 

inland traele' in the' artie-le's meentie'iie'd. a.s r('e|uircel by 
the Directors, but simjdy re'gulate'el anel re'gularise'el 
it. In the second ])lace, emly th*' supe'i'leer civil anel military 
servants were; aelmitte'el within the feelel eef the' “ Se)eie'tV,’ 
and they wesre a luindful ame)ng the le'e/ieen e)f the' (V)mi)any's 
servants. The rank and file wheese' salaries we're' pitifully 
small were left in the e-old shaele eef ne-gleed. It is eliflicult 
te) imagine how (^live e-oedel le)e>k upe)n the plan iis ii 

solutie)!! of the pre)ble!rn of abuse-s arising fi'e)m the 

unreigulated practice e)f private traele- and that of fair 

remuneratie)!! of the service. 

The Court's Attitude 

On the 30th September, 1765, in three separate letters, 
e)ne! from Lord (llive himself, ojie from Clive and Select 
Committee, and a third from the Governor and Council — 
the plan was communicated, with explanations, to the 
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Court ^)f I)iro(^t(^rs and (^oininondod lor tlioir approval. 
The Cburt, hovvover, iu their (leiieral Letter, dated ‘the 
JOtli Fef)ruary, reiterated their ])r('vi()u.^ order against 

inland trad(\ As tin's letter was tak(‘Ji to havi' lieen written 
before tlanr hdter of the 30th September, 1705, (*onveying 
th(‘ plan of th(‘ So(*iety, had i;eaehtal them,* (dive waited 
for fui’tlier ordc'rs of the Company. I^ut in a letter, dated 
the 17th May, 1700, to the S(‘leet (Vmimittee, the Court, 
while c‘ongnitulati]ig Clive on remedying |)revailing evils in 
Bengal and giving Ihm extraordinary ])owers, disapproved 
of his plan of the ‘ Society of Tradi* ’ in (*]ear and unmis- 
takabk^ tiains on the ground that tlieir })rt*vious experience 
of inland 1ra(i(' did not justify tlann in ap[)roving of it 
(‘V^n in that r(‘stricted form. In this kdter^ they a])proved 
ol' th(' moti\'(‘ uiuk'rlying the plan, but (‘xpi‘(*ss('d th(‘ 
opinion that it would lad aelii(‘ve thc' caid in vww. Tluy 
obs('r\ (‘d : 

'' W’c' agfeo in (►pinion with your Lordsliip on the 
propriety ol holding out sneh advantag(\s to our 
, child* siu'vants, civil and militaiy, as may open 
to tlK'in tlie nuains of liojiouraLly acquiring a 
<*omj)eten(*y in our service/' 

and then hinted at thinkijig out sonu‘ other nutans to that 
end. The kdter rea(*hed Bengal in Jka'embtu*, 170(5, shortly 
before Clivc^'s departure, (diva^ (*om plied with the orders 
of the t.V)mi)any rather reluctantly. In its Letter to the 
t'ourt, dated the 24th January, 1707,** the Selec^t Com- 
mittee, while communicating their (.*omj)haj\ee with the 
(Joiiri’s orders, explained . the reasons behind the plan, 
perhaps with a view to inducing them to revise their 

^ H. Vcrolst, op. cit.. p. 100. 

* Vi<lf Fourth Report from the (Viminittoe of Seoreoy, (1772-73), App, 
No. 4r>, for extracts from tlio Letter. 

• Paras. 20-24, Bengal Letters Received^ Vul. 7 (1. O. H.). 
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d(M‘ision. ‘ In the lueaiitimo it was resojycMl to toraiiiiatc 
tJiu monopoly ot the Society at the eon(*liiKi()ii of the current 
year of its op(‘ration, that is, on the 1st Se|)tember, 1767, 
which was later on (extended for another ytvir on representa- 
tion being made by the (^ommittee of ^I'rade to give the 
society sulficient time ' to /*ollect tlieir d(d)ts and realise 
their capital/ - This letter, however, })rofln('ed no effect on 
the Directors who in their letter, dated the 20th November, 
1767, reiterated theii* ordeis of the previous lettei*. At the 
same time, liowever, as a compensation for the loss of profits 
from private trade and as a leasonable encouragenuait 
to exert themselves with z(*al and alacrity in tluMr several 
departments ’’’ they direc ted that a sum amounting to two 
and a half p(‘r cent of tlu' net rev<‘nue of Dewanny sho\ild 
be ('armark(‘d each yi^arand (list ributcMl among llu‘ su|)(‘rioi* 
civil and military scM'vanls, the shari' of each depisiding 
upon rank. Thus out of a liundrcMl shar(\s into which 
the sum was to lx* dividixl, th(‘ Oovan'uor was to recc‘i\'(^ 31 
shares, the Sec'ond in ('oufU'il 4.1 shares, (^uh member of 
the Sele(*t Committee not having a cliuffship 3.1 shares, 

’ rcinmnu'd micoin meed of llic wisdom of tlic' ^(cj) takori 1»\ tlio Dirpctorft 

and he exorcised Iiik iririu<Mioe with Uie J)ire( tor< twen after liis n hiin to Fngland, 
though in vain. In <‘uurs(M»f a Kpeoeh 4leliver(‘d in the House of ( 'oinmons on 
.‘iOth March, 1772, lie ohsorv’od : 

“ It was not expedient to dnuv the Runs too tiglit. It was not expedient 
that tlio (Company’s servants should ]7ass from alHueiiee to beggary. It 
was necessary that some emoliuiients should aeerui) to the servants in 
general, and more specially to tliuse in superior stations, wlio wore to 
assist in carrying on the moasuros of govermmait. Th(4 salary of a Uoun* 
eillor IS, I think, sear<;ely 30h^ per annum, and it is well known that ho 
cannot live in that eo\intry for less tlian 3,00()h d’he same proportion 
holds among other servants. It was requisite, therefore, that an establish ■ 
rnent should take place, and the Sedeet (Jomimttc'e after the most mature 
deliberation, judged that the trade in salt, betel-nut and toabceo under 
proper regulations, might effectually answer the purpose.” 

{ Vide J. Malcolm, op. r/U„ Vol. Ill, p. 100.) 

* Vide extracts of Bengal General Oonfudtationa from 27tli July, 1707 to 
7th October, 1708, in ‘ Fourth Report,' App. Nos. 40-50. 

* Caras. 88-90, Bengal Denpatches, Vol. Ill (1. O. R.). 
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other nriembers of the (\:)uncil | share, the Resident at the 
Dnrbar 4.^ sharef^ and so on {vide paras 105-118 of ‘the 
Letter). It rnay bc^ notcnl that here they followed in the 
foote?te])s of dive^ in i^norinjy^ the elainis of the inferior 
^Trades of servants (‘xe<'])t for a small increase in pay for 
some military servants of lovver I’anks such as (^ajrtains. 
Lieutenants and lOnsi^ns and also in the matter of 
allocation ol’ the shar*(Ns in {i(‘(‘ordanc(^ with i*ank. With 
this w(‘ may (lost' tin* o|)isod(‘ <»f pi-ivate inland trade of 
the Company's servants. 


Sonu denervl O/Mv /vv/Z/m/.s* o// ///c PosUion of the (\))np(tny 

and S( rr(nifs 

Ih'ibn' w(‘ concludt' th(' chapic'r we may vc'ntnn' some 
^tmei'al ol>s(‘i*vations on the position of th(‘ (!omi)any and 
its sei'vants on a it'vit'W of tlu' ('vmris of Uiis ]K'riod. We 
hav(* (h'alt al)o\'(‘ with tla^ siihjt'ct of private' ti‘ad(' of 
siuaants a1 what may appc'ar to b(‘ an iiirdnc' harirth. That 
is b('(-aus(', in oiii’ opinion, it symbolisc's 1h(‘ .i>:(ar(M*al con- 
filsion which was Iht' ix'snlt of a maladjustment between 
tl)(* r*('al ])osition of th<‘ (’ornpany and its s<‘i*varUs in tlie 
])olity of Ihmual at that time' and the rok' they actually 
went on playing, (live diacnosr'd tlu' malady correctly 
but could not choos<‘ th(‘ right n'nu'dy, or rather 
applied it haltingly. Both in respect of the aecpiisition 
of Dewanny and his j)lan of ‘ Society of Trade ’ he may 
be said to have stoj)ped half way, instead of following up 
his courses to its logical c*onclusion. Of course it may be 
said in his defence that he had to deal with a Court of 
Director’s who, being far r-emoved from the scene, were 
unaware of the real situation in Bengal and therefore 
dreaded any radical reform. The fact of the matter w^as 
that the whole system was now in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. The Company was not, as yet, quite sure of 
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its ])osition, so nnoxj)e(4ed it had been, to them.' That 
ex])Iains their halting apjiroval of IX'wanny, and the 
refusal to nnddrtake its obligations and responsibilities even 
after its accpiisition. 4’hey were overtaken, as it wert^, by 
a spirit of (hdeatisin. They could not get rid of their 
“ merchant-nund(‘dness,” if we may use such a t(Tin, 
and cnt(“r into a new complex of rulershij) by facing the 
realities of thc' situation. Thitt is why they grudged paying 
decent remuneration to tiu'ir servants thinking that it 
woitld eat into tlu'ii' dividend. Had they realised their true 
position, they would have ivcognised it as an elementary 
principle of [uiblic administration that public servants 
must b(“ adetpiately jiaid to be induced to |)ut forth their 
best, to keep them from tem])tati<)n and to (msme a h’gh 
level of conduct which may be said to be the first condition 
of stability of government. Hut.inst('ad oi’that. they looked 
upon their possessions in Ihmgal as a part oi'tlu'ir capital 
assets and wanted to utilisi' it to swell their dividend. 
This was the root cause of all the ('vils in tlu' Company’s 
administration in this ptu’iod. Tlu' st'rvants of tlu- Com- 
jrany lo(»k('d upon themsclvc's less as public sruvants, 
than as privileged private traders, so to say, who did 
some work for the Clompany also for a small (consideration. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that they d((generated 
into a band of fortune-hunting adventurers, lost to all 
sense of public morality, particularly in the “ masterless 
confusion ’’ that prevailed in Bengal at the time. To 
sum up the situation in the words of Robert (Irani ^ 

“ The regular emoluments of the service, at that 
period, bore no proportion to the great and the 
increasing importance of the functions exercased by 
the servants ; and it is the too common vice 
of mankind to seek, in indire(!t and obliipie gain. 


' R, Grant, op. cit., Ch. II, p. 245. 
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compensation for an imjnst abridgment of their legiti- 
mate profits. At the same time, the temptations 
arising from this (^ause were strengthened by the 
cxtrerhe* facility of malversations, under a system 
which was as yet unfurnished w*ith the check of 
an eflFectual responsibility, and among a })eople with 
whom venality had wholly lost its reproach,” 


14^13643 



CHAPTP]Pv IV 


The (.'ompamy's Vivie ISEKvrcE -khom Tkadeus to 
Adivitnistkatoks 

Failure of ‘ Double (torerumeu! 

Clive left Bengal in tin* early pari of 1707 and was 
sueeeeded l»y H. Verelst as (Governor. It has l)eet\ seen 
that the poliey of ('live dui'ing his seeond term of adminis- 
tration, whieh had the fullest eoneurrenee of the Court of 
Directors, was to render the Com]»any the spring whieh 
concealed under the shadow of the Xawah's natm* ' would 
secretly give “ motion to the vast machine of government 
and the upshot was the “ double govei’inmuit.'' Although 
Clive left Bengal in a mood of sidf-complaeeney, as would 
appear from the Select Committee’s hdter, dated the 24th 
January, 1767 (already referred t.o), very st)on, howt'ver, 
the system was found to he hopcdessly unwoikahh'. Bengal 
once again relapsed into the state of anarchy anfl confusion 
which Clive had been sent to remedy. 4’he servants of the 
Company went on with their privak* trade with renewed 
vigour. The revenue and judicial administration, being 
in the hands of the native collecdors subject to the remote 
and perfunctory control of the Resident at the Durbar and 
the Supreme Council, continued as corru})t as before. The 
causes of the failure of the system have been ably analysed 
by Sir A. f^yall. He observes ' : — 

“ The essence of executive government is to be one 
and indivisible, so that the machine will not run 
unless all the driving power centres ultimately under 


^ Sir A. Lyall, op. eit., (ih. X, p. 170* 
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onci prime piover, whether it be sin autocratic prince 
or a democratic assembly. In Bengal the outcome 
of this divided responsibility after Clive’s departure, 
was m’asterl(|.ss confusion. The magistracy, the police, 
and the revenue officers, being diverse bodies work- 
ing upon different syste^is with conflicting interests 
under no common head, vied with each other 
in mismanagement ; there were no positive laws 
and there was very little justice in the country. 
Moreover, the three Presidencies made wars and 
alliance's independent of each other ; The Com- 
pany's standing army in Bengal amounted to over 
11,000 men, and the increased civil and military 
establishments involved c'X])enditure that entrenched 
greatly upon the funds for commercial investment.” 

'Fhe rc'sult of the system of ‘ double government ’ was 
absolute cojifiision and anarchy, fl'he country government 
had l)ccn demolished in substance though not in name, 
but was i\ot yet replaced by a settled and regular govern- 
ment. ,\s is to l)c expected under such circumstances, the 
{)el)})le were subjected to systematic pluncler and oppression 
by the strong, theii' economic rc'sources were drained, the 
reveiHies of the Covernment fell, and the investment of 
the Company underwent a decline. 

Both tlu' Court of Directors and the Bengal Board 
felt that things could no longer be allowed to drift and that 
something must be done. But they -did not know what 
should b(' done. What was wanted was a thorough over, 
hauling of the system of administration, which had practi- 
cally broken down, and this was ultimately achieved by 
Hastings. Biit the Directors, as is natural to a body of 
commercial magnates and placed at too great a distance from 
the scene of occurrence to I'ealise fully the true situation, 
dreaded any such innovation of a revolutionary character. 
Ultimately, however, hard pressed by circumstances, 
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the most important of which were, serious financial 
entbarrassment and parliamentary pressure, they had to 
abandon mudh against their will the policy of aloofness and 
decide on the assumption of direct responsibility of adfninis- 
tration from the country government. But before this 
momentous decision was taken some palliatives were tried 
within the framework of the existing system, which may 
be regarded as being an adihission of its failure. As these 
have an important bearing upon the position of the civil 
•service, or at least a section of it, we iiroi)ose to attempt a 
brief review of these measures before wt“ discuss the eifect 
of the Comj)any’s decision to undci’take administrative 
responsibility on its own shoulders, it may be noted here 
in passing that even after the decision, the Company’s 
servants mainly remained commercial agents with the 
exception Of those who were drafted to revenue or judicial 
work, and even some of these combined some coinmercial 
work with their administrative duty. It took some time 
to make a complete separation betwe(ai the two branches 
of the Company’s activity. 

The Scheme of ‘ S'Ujtervisors ’ of 1769 

A section of the superior servants of the Company 
became impatient with the policy of non-interfercnce 
pursued by the Company and advocated some measure of 
intervention in the administration, h’or instance, Mr. 
Holwell observed : — 

“We have nibbled at these provinces for eight years 
and notwithstanding an immense acquisition of 
territory and revenue what benefit has resulted 
from our successes to the Company? Shall wo go 
on nibbling and nibbling at the bait, until the trap 
falls and crashes us ? Let us boldly dare to be 
Souhahi (Governor) ourselves.” 
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Tw6 other serj^ants in very high positions gave vent to 
similar feelings thcTiigh in a more moderate way. One \Cas 
H. Verelst, thy^ Oovernor, and the other 11.* Bechor, the 
Resident at the Oui’bar. Verelst, in a letter written to the 
Bengal Board on the eve of his resignation of (governor- 
ship,^ criticised the policy of the.Oirectors in enjoining strict 
non-interference with the native agency. The argument 
on which Vei’clst based his critfcisin of the prevailing system 
was that the native ollicers were uncontrolled, while the 
Comjiany received an immense revenue without possessing 
the moans of jirotending the people who paid. Verelst 
did not see any point in the objection of the Court to the 
employment of European agency on the ground of their 
ignorance and inexperience, because the employment of 
covenanted servants in the ceded districts luul been amply 
justified. His experience as Resident or Chief .Sliccessively 
in the ceded districts of Chittagong, liuidwan, Midnapur, 
as also the Calcutta Purganuabs brought home to him 
the marked contrast in the conditions as betwa-en them 
and the districts under Dewanny administration. 1'his 
he’ attributed to two causes: — 1. European supervision. 
2. vSystein of long-term settlement with Zemindars or 
hereditary landholders having a natural interest in the 
soil, instead of farming land by public auction to the 
highest bidders who turned out to be mere adventurers. 
Verelst, therefore, jiressed for the approximation of the 
system of collection of revenue in the Dewanny 
districts to that in the ceded districts, which had 
thrived for a long time under the supervision and 

^Letter daiod tho IGtb December 1709. Vide H. Verelst, *1 of the 

Risc^ Progresi^y etc.y hi Bengaly App. XXVII, pp. 120-24. (See Appendix E for 
extracts from tho letter). In this letter he draws attention to the revolutionary 
change in tip’s positimi of tho (Vnnpuny, disaj>prov('s of tlie Company's policy of 
non-intorforonce, depictK its evil consoqueneos, njiplauds tho scheme of supervisors 
of which h(^ was tho autlior, assosses its prospects, and at the same time urges 
caution in going further in assorting sovereignty. 
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maiiagouioiit of the oovouaiited servautfj of the C'onipany. 
In' this view the Itesidojit at the Durbar, R. Bocher, 
also completely concurred. 

In course of a letter, dated May 2t, to the 

Select Commiltce he deplored the unsatisfactory mode of 
collecting revenue and the resulting confusion and advocated 
the introduction of the method followed in the ceded 
districts. But want of experience and knowledge of the 
intricacies of the existing system, as also of information 
regarding the true condition of lands, naturally made the 
Select Committee hesitant and nervous in experimenting in 
new measures, ])articidarly in view of the known apathy 

' Vule Utni'jitJ Srrrcf datod July S, ITIJil, Vol. 0. A 

(I. (). H.), pp, ^ 

Exoorpts from tlu* Itdtor ; - 

“ It invust jmiii to ati I'^iighKlnuou to liavi* ronison to think that since 

th(^ {u*,c(‘F>sion C'oinpany to tlio Dt^utinrioi' tho roiulitioit of the pco}>le 

of this (’oinitry lias h(‘(‘n worst' than it was hclorr* ; aii<l yot I am afraid 

tho Faot IS iindoiihtod. 'flio 1‘kidoav’oiir of all roiit'ornod to gain 

Cnsiit by an Inoroase of Kevenuo tiiiring tlio J imo o[ thoir Ixmig in Station 
witlmiit siitTloiontly at tt'ndnig t(j vviiat futurt' ( 'onsofjiieiioos might bo 
cx] 3 ('<‘tod from such u Moasuro ; the !'’rrors that subsist m tho Mamior of 
m.aking tho ( 'ollootions, particularly Ity tho Kmploymont ofAumils: these 
a^ijicar to mo tho pi iiu ipal ( ‘an.s'‘>> wliy tins lino Country whioh ilounsbed 
under thc 3 most ilospotiu and aihitrary ( ilovf ruuu'ut. i^ verging towards 
its Kuin while the English have really so groat a Shan* in tho Administra- 
tion Whouever th<' Court of iJireetors shall think jirujicr to avow 

tho Management of the Kevc'nues 1 think it cannot admit of Doulit, that 
the Elan to bo yuirsned tbrmighont the whole Country should be the same 
as is now jiractised at Hurdwan ; ri:.. letting the Lands out to farm for 
at least three years with an assurance that those vvlio behave well, and 
give proper oneouragemont to their Ryotts, should alw'aj^s have tho pre- 
ference in remaining Farmers of those l,.ands, vvlion their Leases expired. 
This Metliod and English (Jentlemen appointed to superintend the Collec- 
tions, and administration of Justice has oeeasionod the province of Burdwan 
to flourish, when the C’oimtrys adjacent to it under tho Oovermnent of 

tho Ministers are in a very deelining state Other necessary stops 

to be taken are to have as great a Cheek on the Collectors as you possibly 
can, and to endeavour to fix the Rato of (’olleetions in such a Manner, 
that tho Ryott may know as early as possible in the Season what the 
Collector lias a right to demand of him, and no further demand should 
V.)e made on any Account whatever, etc.” 
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of the Directors to, any innovation. But in 1769 on rec(Mv- 
ing a letter from •the Court, dated the 11th NovendKT, 
1768, which sccme<l to indicate a softcuiing ite its atiitude 
and aimost to permit them to make an experiuK'nt. the 
Select Committee felt encouraged and* divided on an 
innovation. In the meantime .they rceeiv('d also a joint 
letter from the l*resid(*nt and tlie Ih'sident at tlu' Duihai', 
dated the 30th June, 1769,* -giving to the Council most 
])rol)ably th(‘ir views as noted above. At its Consultation 
h(‘ld on August 16. 1769, they took into consideration the 
joint letter from th<' f*r(‘sident and the Besidc-nt at the 
Durbar, and in vic-w of tin* serious situation of the 
Company in Bengal, formulali-d a s< henu' of Supervisors as 
th(‘ .remedy in the spirit of the Directoi's' Letter, dated 
the llth Xov'ember, 1768.“ 

that l<(l to l/ir A jtjioiulotf nl of Sii)>('rri,sor<< 

In sup])ort of t he scheme th(‘ Select ( 'onnnit tee observed 
among other things as follows ; 

* “ The Committee arc convinced that this (h-grta* of 
power without control, of knowledge without parti- 
cipation and of intluence without any effectual 
count er-Action is too im]»ortant and re})lete in the 
eonsetpienct's to be vested in any three ministers 
or rather one single man (meaning Ib'za Khan) who, 
allowing him the clean-st pn-ference for int(‘grity. 
ability and attachnu-nt among his countiyuK'n, 


' "Hus Icittor (‘jinnot bo traced in tlic mnnimcrijit. Cnn.'^nltation.s, tboiigb 

there l.s a n'fcrcncc to it in the Bengal ('(tnsulhit'toits of 8th duly, 171)0 (India Office 
Records), p. 3(17, follows : — 

“ Read a hotter from the President and Resident at the Durlttn* aeeompaniod 
by an Kxtract of a letter from the Iiesi<lent to the l'rt‘.stdent and sundry 
accounts etc.” 

” Onlerod that tlic letters be entered on the proeoct lings.” 

** Vide Bmgnl Secret (lonstdtalionHs Vol. 0. Range A (I. O. R.), pp.4C)9*505, 
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cannot be supposed superior to temptation ; and 
at least ought not, in good policy, to be trusted 
so extensively and indei)endently as has been 
nec^essarily the consequence of t he present system ; 
while the Company are in reality the principals 
in the revenues of this country, and th(? most inter- 
ested in the good conduct of its government, every 
bar should be removed that tends to preclude them 
from a knowledge of its real state. In the above 
causes and others deducil)le from them, the (Com- 
mittee discerns with great regret, the original source 
and present inveteracy of many of thos(‘ (wils under 
which those provinces are at present op[)ressed.”^ 
They then proceeded to make out a case for interference 
by drawing attention to th(‘ corruption and oppressions 
of the native c-olkadors : — 

“ On an alarm of inspection or at the annual poonah 
they frame accounts to serve the occasion ; or by 
involving them in confusion and ambiguity, v’aste 
time till it becomes too late to continue the process 
against them without hazai'ding n(‘w loss(‘S in the 
revenue ; and thus the cul])abl(‘ not only cs*capc 
punishment, but often obtain a prolongation of their 
appointments. Many tiagrant grievances reach our 
ears, but in a country of such extent, there are 
doubtless many more concealed fi’orn us ; and, 
what is equally true under our presemt disadvantages, 
they are and must remain, inex})lorable, we can 
neither redress grievances, nor efleet improvements. 
With regard to the former, our distance, and our 
too indirect information through ministerial channels, 
set the offender beyond our reach, and the 

is interesting to find the Committoo speaking the language of modem 
science of government and public administration in dilating on the evils of absence 
of constitutional checks on the exercise of power a public by authority. 
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impossibility of having time uikI c^omiietent 
knowledge jhils the latter out of our power.” 

“ Enough has be('n said,” tliey continud, “ and more 
might he jmjdiieed, to prove that the system estab- 
lished and now pursuing in tlie eountry is d(>ticiont 
in every |)articuJar that* is ref|uisite to delend and 
support the poor from the injustice and o|)pression 
of the strong ; and fo increase' its value to its 
possessors by [U'oinoiing the industiy of the ryot 

and the inanufaeturer ” 

!So they thought that it should be replaced by the 
system obtaining in tlu' e^eded districts unde'r the su])ervision 
of covenanted servants of the Company and passe'd the 
following resolution - 

“That in eveiy province' eer elistrict. a ge'ntlcman 
in the service be it])pe)int<'el, witli e^r willTeuit assiat- 
ane-e', in proportieni to the e'xte'ut of the elistrict, 
whose' ollif'e e»r elepartme'iit is to be' snben’elinate to 
the Itesielent e)f the* Durbar .-uiel manage'el as is 
expressly se't fe)rth and eleline'el in tie' Iblleewing letter 
of lnstructie)ns." 

The details of the scheme we're laiel down in the letter of 
Instructions from the Ib'siele'iit at the Durbar, whieh was 
drafteel by the President (II. Verelst) anel unanime)usly 
approved by the Committee. ’ It was aecomjeanieel by 
eletailed notes on eaedi heael for the guielanee' e)f the 
covenanted servfints to be ap])eointed SupcjA isors - vho 
would be quite new to their task. 

Duties of Su]>ervisors under the Scheme 

The duties of the Supervisors were clearly set forth 
in the instructions, subjecit to modification in future b}^ the 

^ Tho “ infitructions ” to tho Sui)ervi«ors will bo found in Appotidix F. 

* Tn the Company’s rooords the term ‘ Supraviaors ’ has been generally used 
15--I364B 
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Resident at the Durbar. They fall vuder five' heads. 
They were instructed ‘‘ to ascertain iri a minute, clear 
and comprehensive manner " : — 

1. A summary history of each district, from the 
period of Sujah Cawn (1720-39), the “era of good order 
and good government.” 

2. The state, produce,- and capacity of the lands, 
with a view to jireparing a good Hustuhood or Ut'ut 
roll based on ])ersonal and local investigation. 

3. The amount of the revenues, the cesses or arbi- 
trary taxes, aiul all demands whatevt'r made on the ryot, 
by th(‘ government or the Zemindar, with the manner 
of eollecting them, and the general rise of every pew^ 
impost. 

4. Tlie regulation of commerce, the illicit gains of 
Pi/cnrs (wholesale deah'rs), Dallols (brokei's), etc., in the 
shape of Nazzaranas, brokerage, diseonnt on rujtees, etc. 

5. Whatever might tend to obtain a know’ledge of 
the abuses of and reform the administration of justice. 


The task set to the Hupervisors w^ts thus of a Com- 
prehensive character, embracing both the (tommercial 
and administrative spheres of activity of the (,’ompany. 
It will be noticed at the same time that the Supj'r- 
visors were set the task not of actually administering^ 
but making the groundwork bj' nu'ans of lat>orious 
research on which the administrative system could b(‘ 
built up. The authors of the scheme were (piite aware that 
immediate assumption of the actual work of administra- 
tion of such a vast country by the (V)mpany’s servants 
without preparation, in other w'ords, without collecting 
all the necessary information as regards the existing system 
and its abuses, would be attempting the impossible. The 
scheme of Supervisors was designed to prepare the ground 
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for the eventual assumption of the fovsponsibility of actual 
administration by'tlic Company’s servants. , 

1’hc idea was no doubt excellent and l/iudable, and 
undei’Jying the Inst ructions there is a lofty note of idealism, 
as would ajipear ftom the following ext!ract with which 
the letter of instructions concludes ; but it was pei’haps 
too idealistic to be realised in the then existing state of 
the country : — 

“ Your commission enti'usts you with the superin- 
tendenct', and charge of a pi’ovince whose rise or fall 
must considerably athat tlu! public welfare of the 
W'hole. I’he ex[)loiing and eradicating numberless 
ojipressions, which are as grievous to the poor as 
they ai‘{^ injuiious to (hnernment, the displaying 
of those national principles of honor, faith, rectitude 
and humanity which should ever characterise the 
name of an Englishman ; the imi)ressing the lowest 
individual with those ideas and raising his heart 
from oiipression and despoiulency to security and 
jo 3 ^ are the valuable bonetits which must I’esult 
to our nation from a prudent and wise behaviour 
on your part . N’erscd as you are in language, depend 
on none where you yourself can possibly hear and 
determine. Let access to you be easy and be careful 
t)f the conduct of your dependents. Aim at no 
undue influence younself, and check it in all others. 
Ureat share of integrity, disinterestedness, assiduity 
and watchfulness is necessary, not only for your 
own guidance, but as an example for all others ; 
for youi‘ activity and advice will be in vain, unless 
confirmed by example. Carefully avoid all interested 
views by commerce, or otherwise, in the province, 
whilst on this s(?rvice ; for though ever so fair and 
honest it will awaken the attention of the designing, 
double the labour of developing stratagems, and of 
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removing hnrdens and discouragements wif/h which 
the commerce of the country ip general has been 
loaded. You" have l)efore yoii a large field to 
cstabiish botli a national and private oharactej* ; lose 
not the opportunity, which is td be temporary only, 
for your whole pi'occcdings will be quickly revised ; 
a test which the board consider due to themselves, 
as a eonlii niation of, the ])ro})riety of their choice ; 
to you, an act of justice to your conduct ; and to the 
public, for the security of il,s interests ” 


The Sch'ine Approved and Enforced {December, 17()U) 

'fhe scheme being a])[)rove(l by the President and 
Council was gi\en immediate (dfect. In a letiei’, dated the 
loth December, ]7t)9, the llesident at the Durbar was 
informed of the appointment of tlie tirst Supervisors and 
their posting in the difi’erent districts. From the Consulta- 
tions of the Select Commit t(>e held on the loth Decem)>er, 
17G9, it appears that they felt very opdimistie about the 
results of their scheme, ddiey issued some further ins- 
tructions, viz, - that 

“ the supervisors lx; enjoined to avoid all appearance 
of poinj) and parade whatsoevf'r. Yhat it be recom- 
mended to them to pursue a systcmi of economy in all 
their measures, and that caf'h supervisor be directed 
to transmit monthly an account of all his expenses 
to the Uesident at the Durbar in order that the 
Committee may hereafter be better able to judge 
what allowances should be made to them, in their 
respective stations.” 

At the same time the Committee modified an important 
condition of their employment by conceding to them the 
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right of f)rivate trade ' which was forbidden in tile original 
letter of instructions, because they thought it woyld 
not he expedient “ to restrict the iSupc'rvisors from the 
general benefit *of Trade, so long as it does not rise to the 
one {i.e.., moJiO[)oly)’ or counteract the otht*i‘ (eoinmei’e(i).” 

As regards the status of the Supervisors it was decided 
that all the Supervisors except the one at Dacca should be 
under the iintnediate direction^ and control of the Resident 
at the Durbar^ at Mursbidabad for Bengal and tlu' Chief at 
Patna for liiliAr. 'I'hc reason why tht; Supi'rvisor at Dacca 
was excepted from the rule was that he happened to be 
a member of the Bengal Board/' So far as their relations 

» 

^ Sul)HO(|va‘utly they wtTo again forhiddeu the right under orders of tfio (.'ourt 
as fo/lows : -- 

" During hiH ('ontinnaneo in stich statjon, ht*^ he not directly or nuiirectly 
engaged or interested in eaiTViiig on any trade in the di.stpicts connnittod 
to his care 

(doiieral of th(' (’ourt to P»engal, dated the ^olii Mareli, 1772, 

Dcs'pu/c‘Ac6’, V'ol. VI (1. O. H.). 

2 Tlie funetions of the liesident at the Durbar were stated as follows by tho 
Select CV>minitt<'(^ in a letter to the fourl, dattnl January 24, J7<)7: 

Ah to tlie functions of tii<^ oiVau* of Dewanny thov iiavc snif’c w'(* came into 
poHseHsiun, been exereihsed, as you direct, by the llesidtau at the Durlmr, 
w)u> acts as Colh^etor of Die King’s ro\enuo under tho inspection and 
control of the SoU'ct (’oinniittoo. In conjunction with Alahomed Roza 
Cawn, (Ntaih D.wvan) he siiperiutonds tho wdiolo collct'tious. receives tho 
monthly payments from tlio Zamindars ; dishurHes tlio stated rovonuos 
appropriated to tlie King and tho Nalioh ; inquires into tlio causes 
of doficioncues ; rodrossoH injuries sustained or committed by tlie o/Ticors 
of the revenue and transmits the accounts of his oiUce, tho invoices 
of Treasure, and a monthly account of tho Treasury, with every other 
oecurrenco of importance to the I'residont and Select Committee. ” 

In short ho was tho connecting link between tho Country Governmont and 
the Company in revenue matters. 

(Para. 5 of the Letter, Bengal LeMcrft Receivedy Vol. 7 (I. O. R,). 

* His relation to the Resident was clarified in a letter from tlie Select 
Committee to the (.'hief of Dacca in reply to a reference made by the latter on 
March 1st, 1770, on the point. Tho Committee observed : — 

“ The ultimate judgment of your conduct should rest with us, though your 
first instructions and future directions are to j^rocecd from the Resident 
at tiie Durbar. To dofino our moaning in tho most express terms, wherein 
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with Indian collectors' a lul revenno olliciers were concerned 
they were given a negative voice hotn in revenue and 
judicial matters, the last word remaining with the Resident 
at the Durbar. On the positive side theit fimctiop w'as 
to carry on research, as we have already noted, into the 
state of tlie country, conditions of the people, the mode 
of collection of revenue aiid so on, and in this task they 
met with opposition froin, instead of receiving the 
co-operation and assistance of, the Indian ofilcers who 
could alone deliver the goods. 

Consliluliumd tSiijnificancc of the iSchone of Supervisors 

‘ The constitutional signiticance of the scheme of Super- 
visors lies in the facd that it formed the nucleus for the iirst 
time of a British administration in the |)rop(‘r sense of the 
term. In these SujXM'visois we find the predecessors of the 
present-day distj'ict othcers. In devising tlu* ])lan V'erclst 
was prompted by tlui motive of meetijig the obligations 
of tlu* Compajiy both by the native rulers and the people. 
But the plan was petrhaps too aml)itious and not based 
on a proper a|)|)reciat ion of the nailities of the situation. 
The remarks of Sii' W. Hunter on this subje<'t, made in a 
rather sarcastic vein, are worth perusal in this connection. 
He says ^ : — 

“ They weit; to j)roceed to the invt^stigation of the 
land tenures and of the revenues, to distinguish 
rapidly and infallibly between customary cesses 
and illegal extortions, to submit a scheme for the 

tho Diroctioii.s of the KeHident coincide witli your opinion you will comply 
therewith, wlien a differoneo t»f Bcntimont arisoB, the quoHtion must b® 
referred to our decision.” 

{Vide Bengal Secret ConhuiUationn, dated tho 29th March, 1770, Vol. 10, 
Range A (1. O. R.), pp. 112-113.) 

^ W. W. Hunter, The An7Uih of Rural Bengal (1808), Vol. I, Ch. V, 
pp. 263-04. 
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administration of justice, to draw up a list of the 
products of the ])rovincc, to rc'jiort on its tomtnercial 
capabilities, not forgetting an exhaustive aecount 
of the means of developing its internal resources, 
with suggestions for removing those multitudinous 
obstr\ietit)ns between the producer and the consumer, 
whieh had so fatally damped the spirit of industry 
under Mussalman misrule. 1’heir leisure hours, which 
the Council seems to hav(' ('xpected would hang 
heavily, the supervisors might beguile by acting 
as fatlnu’s to the people, prot(‘cting the weak against 
the strong, helping the cultivators to improve their 
land, the merchants to extend their trade, the 
manufacf urc'rs to increase their products, and all 
classes to 1 h' \\is(>r and Ix'tter than before. 

“In short, llu* snpf'rvisors were' cxpi'ctcsllo accom- 
plish more than they <'ould possibly do and the 
result was that th(\v <li<l less than th(\v might have 
done." 


f fijjiciiltii in Actual ]Vorl'i)i(/ 

The sehem<“ r«>c('ived tin* ble.ssings oF tin' Court of 
Directors, and like its authors ihi'y also built high hopes 
on it. In a lett('r, daterl the lOth April, 1771, to Bengal 
(Para. (»4) the (\nirt ob.servt's : — 

“ It is with pleasuH' we observi' that the appointment 
of .supi'rvisors, to examine into the state of the 
Provinces (under the Instructions which our late 
Pri’sidcmt has with so much judgmc'nt and success 
laid down for their guidance) may bo productive 
of so general a reformation of the abu.ses which 
are the immediate objects of our (ioncern, that we 
have little to add to our preceding orders and regula- 
tions -we therefore wait, with impatienee, for the 
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issue of the supervisors’ researches, in full hope that 
our President and Council will have adopted such 
measures as shall unite with our yiews, not only 
for the C 9 mpany’s interests, but for the good' of the 
Country from whi(*h we receive so great advantages.” 

Within a very short tilne, however, jiraetical difficulties 
were experienced in its working. The interposition of the 
Supervisors w'as found to interfere with the collection 
of revenues. R. Becher, the R('sident, who was 
himself associated with the scheme at its ince])tion, now 
repr('sented to the Select C!ommitteo that its enforcement 
should b(' delayed for one year and the ])owers of the 
Supervisors should also be modified for the present. ‘ He 
had reports of difficulties from the officers of the Covern- 
ment and^ forwarded in translation a copy of a letter 
from Muhammad Reza Khan to tlie Select Committee. 
He pointed out that the Zemindars, Aumils and Parmers 
were unwilling to enter into any engagements for the next 
season unless they could be assured of being able to make 
their collections without hindrance from the Supervisors. 
He, therefore, urged on the Council the necessity of with- 
drawing the controlling authority over the collectors which 
had been vested in the Supervisors by their orclers of the 
15th December, 17(59.^ He did not propose to do away 
with the Supervisors who might be employed for the present, 

“ in the encouragement of trade ; assisting the govern- 
ment officers in the administration of justice ; 

1 ritio U. Bocher’s letter to the Select Committee, dated the 2n(l vTune, 1770* 
Bengal Secret Consultations, dated the 9th Juno, 1770, Vol. 10, Kan^^e A (I. O. R.), 
pp. 348-350. 

2 “ In anticipation of the Committee’s sanction he had issued revised instruc- 
tions to one of the Super\'iaors, Mr. Hitler, on his first proceeding to Kishnagoro and 
requested the Committee to issue similar ones to all the others as well. Those 
were as follows : — 

“ Tt is necessary to acquiant you that it is not the intention of the President 
and Council to alter the present form of Government, but, that the gentle- 
men employed by them as Supravisors are to support the authority of the 
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recommending the cultivation’ of waste Uinds and 
clearing jungles, in taking accounts of the last 
year’s collections, as far as can be done without 
.interfenin'Ji with the ]irescnt, — and in obtaining a 
knowledge of the country and its capacity for im- 
provement- .all of which will be of great service 
when we come to ste]) forWrd in the arlministration 
of Government in Bengal which 1 ]nesun)e will 
be the case ere long.” 

Tn other w^)rds, in his view', for the ])resent the Super- 
visors w'erc to play second fiddle to the officers of the 
Gotintrv Government, being tluar coatljutors instead of being 
inspectors, as was the original idea. But the Select Com- 
mittee remained unconvinced by th(‘se representations of 
the Resident and described the opposition of Indian revenue 
of[ic(‘rs as ” th(' last stake of desperate men whojiave long 
feasted on tlu* sj)oils of th(‘ poor native.” The Resident, 
how'ever. reiterated his re])resentation more forcefully in 
another letter to the Cominittee on the 21st dune, 1770, 
on which th(' Cominittee revoked their previous resolution 
and acfpiiesccd in th«‘ desire of the Hi'sident to withdraw 
from the Supervisors their controlling authority. This 
practically meant the collapse* of the sclu'ine of Supervisors, 
because even the limited powers of supervision and control 
vested in them wdiich constituted the only justification 
for their existence were now withdrawn. Within a short 
time, however, they began to exercise despotic pow'ers, 
as will a[)pear from Hastings’ remarks about them in his 
letters. 


( iov<’rmn(‘nt <inic(*rs ; in u Iuvnc naiiifs or that ol tlu' Kiijuh all onlars 
are to he is-sued and firoper respect to he paid to at the same time 

the SupraN'isors arc to reeommeiid siadi Regulations as appear necessary 
for the welfare of the (Country and the henefita of your employers advising 
me whenever the oftioers of tho Government refuse to aequieseo in what 
you propose, that T may if t fintl it expetlient apply to the ministers to 
issue their orders for enforcing tJio measure, etc., etc.” 

le— 1304B 
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Causes of Fail'ure of the Scheyne of Supertnsors 

4 

The first and foremost among the’ causes of failure of 
the scheme of Supervisors to fulfil the .desired objec- 
tive was their, lack of training for the heavy and 
miscellaneous duties laid upon them and the absence of 
requisite knowledge and ‘information necessary to check 
the native officers. ’I’hey were all on a sxidden called up 

f 

from their purely mercantile duties to tackle the ])roblems 
of an intricate and complicated admini.< 5 trative system, 
which, by the way, was in a tottering condition and 
recpiired dedicate handling. Secondly, far from securing the 
co-operation of the native officers in obtaining all necessary 
information they met with every form of obstruction 
from them. Naturally it became almost impossibke for 
them to carry on that elaborate rese^arch which they were 
called upon by their Instructions to do. 

It is on these two grounds that Mr. Bedier in his 
letter, dated the 2nd June, 1770, to the Select Committee, 
referred to above, expre.s.sed his misgivings a])out the 
efficacy of the experiment and enjoined caution in giving 
effect to it. He wrote : — 

“ The point with me, is to judge whether young 
Centlemen, with little Experience themselves, 
attended by Black Dependents, and Banians chiefly 
from Calcutta, and of course unacquainted in the 
Affairs of the Collection are capable to manage the 
Bevemues and counteract the various obstructions 
that will undoubtedly be thrown in their way ? 
To me it appears not ” 

Thirdly, the negative (ffiaracter of their function and 
the division of duties between themselves and the 
collectors weakened their sense of responsibility. Moreover, 
they were too few in number to keep a general oversight 
over any single department, not to speak of exercising 
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full contTol over 11^0 whole interual administration as was 
expected of them. • As \^dleelc^ observes : — 

“ An Englishman placed alone in a large district 
surrounded by native intluences of tjie worst charac- 
ter, was helpless to contend against the general 
• corruption, and was often tempted to share in the 
spoil. Such appears to have been the fate of 
Verelst’s supervisors.”^ 

Fourthly, another important factor that contributed 
to its failure was the practice of private trade by the Super- 
visors. They became- much too engrossed in the pursuit 
of profit by private trade to devote much time or energy 
to their duties as Supervisors. Moreover, baffled by the 
obstruction of the native utlicers in tlu'ir difficult and 
arduous task, they lost all interest in it and employed 
themselves more pr<jlital)ly in tlu-ir jwivate trade. Lastly, 
within a few months of their apfjointmeut the country 
was visit('d by one of the worst famines recorded in the 
annals of Hiudusthau. Although no causal connection can 
be ^established betwet-n tin- two events, yet in the mind of 
their employers the two came to be associated with each 
other and the Comj)any fouiifl fault with the system, parti- 
cularly because a re})ort reached them that some of the 
Supervisors wore guilty of making enormous profits by a 
corner in grains tluring the famine. The Supervisors, 
however, continued to function, and from the latter part of 
1772 under the new title of Collectors, with new functions 
as well, till the Court of Directors directed their withdrawal 
from the districts and replacement by native aumils. 

InstUution of CoxinciU of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna 

Before advices of the institution of Supervisors reached 
them, the Directors, haunted by the fear of Parliamentary 


1 .3, T. Whcolor, op, vit., p. 384. 
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intervention, racked tixeir brains for devising nieans for 
setting their affairs in Bengal straight. One of the devices 
contemplated by them very well coincided •wjth the scheme 
of Supervisors already introduced. In their (leneral Letter, 
dated the 30th June, 1769, to the President and Council at 
Fort William,^ the Directors drew attention to the increase 
of revenue from the Company's Zemindary and ceded 
districts as comjxared with tho.se under Di'wanny manage- 
ment. Attributing this to the more immediate supervision 
of collection by the (Company’s .servants they resolved to 
establish a committee of some of their abh'st servants 
for the tnanagenient of tlie Dewanny rex enues at Murshida- 
bad for the Bengal province, and another at Patna for 
Bihar, with a contingent of junior c ovenanted servants for 
assistance, with a view to corrc'cting abu.ses and collecting 
necessary information. 

The members of the Councils wc're to be “ Comptrollers 
for the management of the Dewanny nevenue," under the 
direction of the Supreme Countal and were to colk'ct all 
information relating to the state of collection and also for 
exploring all avenues of economy in collection. I’he 
Select Committee resolved to give effect to the.se directions 
of the Court at its meeting held on the 27th January, 
1770. 

In September, 1770, the two Councils, one at Murshida- 
bad consisting of four senior servants including two members 

1 Vide paras. 13-22 of the letter. It reached Bengal in January, 1770. The 
Court there gives minute directions for the constitution of the Councils as also the 
objects of setting them up, which are summed up in para. 22 as follows : — 

“ I’o sum up the whole of this subject in few words our moaning is to save 
wliat we can of the largo salaries now paid to idle dependents appointed 
to nominal but useless olKcos by the Country Government and to lead 
you to such a knowledge of the real state of the Kents and cultivation 
of the several districts as may enable you to keep the tenants free from 
imposition and extortion and to give every possible encouragement to 
the Husbandman and the manufacturers.” 

{Bengal Despatches , Vol. 4, I. O. R.) 
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of the Supreme Council, and the other at l^atna, ctonsisting 
of three members’ including a member of the Siipreine 
Council, assumed office.^ 'fhese continued to’ function till 
a complete reorganisation of the systenj of revei\ue and 
judicial administration was attem])ted by Hastings in 
1772. The Supervisors wen? now placed under the 
immediate control of the Councils instead of the 
Resident at the Durbar and the Chief at Patna. 

The Plan of Pnrjuiry by a Boanl of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India 

But the Direetoivs did nc)t rest satisfied by sending 
directions for more car<'ful supervision of ir venue adminis- 
tration tluxuigh the Revenue ('ouneils. They wanted to 
take the wind out of the sail of the growing pM4)]ie o])inion 
in England for Parliamentary interference into their affairs, 
by in.stituting a board of empiiry called ComniLssioners'^ 
for the Affairs of India consisting of three experienced 
servants of the Company - H. Vansittart, L. Scrafton and 
F! Forde -with plenary powers “to superintend, direct, and 
controul, conduct, manage and transact ” “all the business, 
and affairs of the said Cniteil Company in and through 
all parts of India during the good will and pleasure of the 
said United Cbmpany.” In short, they were to carry 
out a thorough and detailed investigation in all the branches 
of the Company's affairs in India and during such enquiry 
were to pose as the Company itself. They were given 
detailed Instructions “ under forty-seven heads and 

“ were to use and exercise all such powers and 
authorities incident or necessary for carrying these 

* Vidp^ Bengal Secret Consultatlonef dated 27th Soptembfr, 1770. 

^ Papers coniioctod with this Commission will bo found in Home Miscellaneous 
Series (No. 204), I. 0. R. 

® Hastings’ summary of Tnstruoiions to (Vmmissionors will bo found in M. E. 
Monckton Jonos’ Hastings in Bengali 1772-74 (1918), pp, 127-30. 
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j^owers into execiitiori and for covrecfing all' abuses, 
and obtaining the necessary reformation in the 
state 'of the Coni|)any’s affairs, a^. well civil as 
military, throughout India,” 

just as if they were the Company itself. The plan, however, 
petered out owing to an • unfortunate accident, because 
the Commissioners were not heard of after passing the Cape 
of Good Hoj)e, presumably having been shi})-wrecked. 

Ultimately when they were given up for lost, 2 )arts 
of the oiiginal instructions were sent to the President and 
Council in Bengal, to be executed by them in their respective 
dej)artments as effectively as if they were the Commis- 
sioners.i The Bengal Board, in the meantime, constituted 
themselves into a Committee of Bevenue for the beYter 
management of revenue affairs and met in that capacity 
for the first time in April, 1771." But none of these 
devices was attended with the results wished for. The 
mismanagement and confusion continued as before. 


The Coinpavy Decide/^ to httand forth as J)ewan 

At last the ('ompany came to the conclusion that 
nothing short of a total transfer of responsibility from 

1 Vide ('ourt’b General Letter to Bengal, dated 10th April, 1771 (Para. 82), 
Bengal Despatches ^ Vol, V. 

a The Goniptrolling Committee of Revenue, as it was officially known, was 
appointed by the Prosidtmt aiul Council on April 1, 1771, in pursuance of the 
directions of Directors to the Commissi oners spoken of above, to deal with all 
revenue matters both in Dewanny and ceded districts instead of the Board. Their 
constitution and powers were defined in a letter from the President and Counc/ 
to the Presitient and members of tlio (bmptrolling Committee of Revenue with 
extracts from the letter from the ( 'ourt (Court’s letter to the Commissioners, dated 
the 23rd March, 1770, para. 90) as enclosure. 

{Vide Proceedings of the Calcvita Vommittee of HevcnuCt dated April 1, 
1771, Range 67, Vol. 53 (I. O. R.), pp. 154 60.) 
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the Country GovernincJiit to their ' own servants would 
improve the situation. At the same time they were tdso 
very keen on j^iunishing the prineipal onendcMS in tlu' old 
regime, and the two Naib Dewans were specially singled 
out for immediate arrest and iini)risonm(>fit. For carrying 
out their wishes they deputed ^ Warren Hastings, the man 
in whose ability they had the grt'atesl. confidence and 
who was appointed to the »(j!overnorship of llengal in 
succession to Cartier early in 1772. In course of an 
important despatch to ilengal, dated 28th August, 1771, 
they wu’ote : — 

“ It is therefore our determinatum to stand forth 
as Diian and by the agency of the Company’s 
servants, to fake u|)on ourselves the entire care 

and management of the revenues 

W(‘ trust that in the oftice of Diian you»will adoj)t 
such regulations and pursue such measui't's as shall 
at onc(' ensur(‘ to us every possibk' advantage and 
free the I’yofs from the oppression of Zemindars 
and ])etty tyrants under whom they may have been 
suffered to remain from tlu' interested view of those 
w'hose i?dluence and authority should hav(' been 
exerted for their relief and protection." 

The letter reaelu'd Bengal on the 1 4th of April, 1772, 
almost sinndtaneously with the assumption of charge of 
Governorship by Hastings. It will be noticed that the 
Directors did not give any detinite instruetions as to how 
their intentions were to be cairricd out. The dilficult 
task of building u]) an entirely new structure on the ruins 
of the old one, and that too without the necessary e(}uip- 
mcnt, of bringing order out of chaos devolved u})on Hastings 
who, however, set about the task immediately with singular 
courage and resourcefulness. 

His private letters of this period show that he was 
only too conscious of the formidable tliffieulties confronting 
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him, but he faced them boldly and squarely.^ He^ effected 

reforms both in the administrative and commercial brandies 
* •> 

of the Comjiany’s affairs, because, in his view, it would be 
meaningless to attempt reforms in one ffeld along, the 
two spheres being now so much interlinked and manned 
by the same service. The administrative branch again had 
two distinct facades not separable from each other, viz.^ 
revenue and judicial. Although, in theory, the Company 
had become only the collector of revenue, inasmuch as civil 
justice formed a jiart of the revenue administration under 
the system prevailing in the country, Hastings had to take 
up the problem of judicial reform as well, along with 
reorganisation of rc' venue administration. 

We shall now briefly discuss the reform measures of 
Hastings in these dillicult fields and assess their effect 
on the constitution of the Company’s civil service. As 
a jiioneer, Hastings had to proceed rather haltingly and 
cautiously. He has himself admitted in a private letter 
to a friend that he was engaged in making only ‘ chops 
and changes ’ and not a drastic overhauling of the whole 
system at once. We tind him adopting different systems 
at different periods. This j)rocess of experimenting went 
on even after his regime and was completed by Lord 
Cornwallis. 2 Before dealing with his measures of revenue 

^ Vide partirvilarly in this connection his letters, dated the 22nd and 26th 
March, 1772, to the (’hainnan of tlto (’ourt of Directors. (M. E. Monckton Jones, 
op. cit,, pp. 

The following exctirpts from a letter written by Hast-ings to his trusted 
Councillor, Harwt'll, on .July 22, 1772, will be f»f interest in this connection : — 

*■ In many cases we mnst work as an arithmetician d(X»s with his Tfvie of 
FaUr. We must adopt a plan upon conjecture, try, execute, add, and 
deduct from it, till it is brouglit into a perfect shape. Yet this mode 
is liable to many inconvenioncies.” 

Why he adopted this motfiod, fully conscious as he was of its imperfection, 
he explains as follows : — 

“ The new Government of the Company consists of a confused heap of 
undigested materials, as wild os the chaos itself. The powers of 
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and judicial reform we shall discuss’ what he did in the 
matter of putting ^n end to trade abuses. 


Hastings' H Reform measures, — Commer,cinl reform. 

Although very soon trade \\'as to become a secondary 
occupation to the Company and administration the primary, 
as yet the Company attached very great imj)ortancc to 
their investment^ on the f)rotits of which they mainly 
depended for their devidend. Thus the (Jourt in their 
letter, dated the 23rd March, 1770 (paria 22) observes : — 

“ As the matter of Investment is of the greatest 
importance to our interest, because on that alont' 
depends our prosperity and existence, we have 
bestowed very great attention to the goods which 
answer best at this market etc.” 

It was quite natural therefore that on the eve of embarking 
on a momentous experiment in the fields of reveniu; and 
judicial administration Hastings should apply his reforming 
haivl to the trading branch also, which suffered materially, 
as we have already seen, from the jirevailing confusion 
during the period since 1757. It was now time to re- 
organise the system on the basis of the Company’s new 
responsibility as the protector of the people. So long 
the interests of the Company as well as of its servants 


government are untlefinod ; the collection of the revenue, the pro- 
viHion of the investment, the atlminiRtration of justice (if it exists at 
all), the care of the police are all hiidtileti together, being oxorcisod by the 
same hands, though most frequently the two latter offices art' totally 
neglei'ted for the want of knowing where to have recourse for them. Ad<lcd 
to the difficulties attendant on the arrangement of each, we have them 
all to separate, and bring into order at once, etc.” 

(G. K. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon, Warren Hastings (1841), Vol. 1. 
pp, 316-17.) 

^ This is evidenced by the fact that in every Despatch of the Tourt an 
important seedion was devoted to the lieading " Juvestmont.*’ 


17--^1364B 
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and those of the Government ran counter to each other. 
The aim of the servants of the Com^pany was to secure 
goods cheaply whether on their own account or for the 
Company. This led to some amount of exploitation of 
the ryots who "were in consequence unable to meet the 
revenue demands of the officers of the Government, which 
were, of course, not always legitimate and equitable. The 
result was constant friction and the ryots fell victims to 
two-fold oppression. Of course the ('ompany, backed up 
by the strength of military supremacy, got the best out 
of the bargain. The revenues of the Government suffered 
grievously, as we have already noted, from the abu.se of 
Dustuek by the ( 'ompany’s servants. The Company was 
not quite indifferent fo the.se prevailing abuses and «as early 
as April, 1771, sent detailed instructions fo the Tre.sidenl 
and (V)unpil in Bengal for reform of the abuses.^ 

“ Kroin a conviction that the most effectual means 
to restore and invigorate the trade of Bengal w'ill 
be th(* oj)cning every proper channel for its extension 
and giving it that General freedtmi which is so 
ne(^essary to encourage the indu.stry and attiact 
the attention of the Natives we can no longer 
permit our Servants of any rank or station whatever 
to enjoy the exclusive privilege of Dustucks. And 
here when we speak of Dustucks you are to under- 
stand not only Dustucks but Rowanahs, Perwannahs, 
orders, letters or any other powers or favours which 
may be conferred and which can in any way yield 
an influence or superiority in favour of one more 
than another, and this without the least distinction 
to nation or complexion. 

“It is therefore our pleasure that all Dustucks be 
immediately withdrawn and that native merchants 

^ Extracts from the Court’s Gonoral Letter to Bengal, dated 10th April, 1771, 
Mde liengal Ikspatrhrs, Vol. V, (T. (X R.) pp. 480-87, 
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a» well as Europeans under our j)rote<;tion may 
have every txcitement (sic) to extend their views 
to the increase of that commerce which we have 
reason to fear has been long languishing under those 
discouragements which the privileged of our Servants 
have enabled them to lay, on the general circulation 
of trade. 

Persuaded as we arc* that the internal and 
external tralHck cjf Bengal has received further 
ehecks from the duties which are levied and the 
c>xaetions which are imjiosc'd at pc'tty chokeys, wo 
positively direct that no such chokeys be sufl'ered 
to continue (on any pretence whatever) to imjiede 
fhc' course of commerce from one part of the Province 
to another. 

It is however necessary that the nine (lenc'Pal (thokeys 
which have' been (‘stablishc'd for collc'cting the 
duties jiayalilc' to the Circar should remain and 
those only and that a jx'rson on the part of the’ 
Xawab should n-side at each Chokey to receive 
the usual and establishcal lolls and that one or 
nun'c of our civil servants, on bc*halt cd the Company, 
as Duans, should be .stationed at eac;h Chokey, 
to sujierintend the receipts, keep proper registers 
of all collections, and take care that no impositions 

or irregularities be committed 

It is our positive injunction, that no extraordinary 
tolls be levied, and no obstructions or unnecessary 
delays bo given to their passage, so that they may 
not have any just cause to complain of arbitrary 
proceedings or any undue exercise of our power 
as Duans, 

With respect to the natives or all others under our 
jurisdiction we further direct that no oppressions 
or impediments be laid on their traffick up and down 
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the river, but that upon their conforming tb ancient 
customs and paying the established duties the 
passa'ge of their goods be facilitated by all possible 
dispatch.” 

They were not unmindful of the loss accruing to their 
servants from the withdrawal of the privilege of ‘ Dustucks ’ 
and provided for a reasonable compensation. They wrote : 

“ We direct that for all duties which may be paid 
by our servants of the several ranks to which we 
before allowed the use of Dustucks, certificates 
be granted them by the Collectors at the established 
Chokeys and upon their making affidavit that the 
goods on which such imposts were levied, were on 
their own account and not directly or indirectly 
the_ property of any other person whatever, you 
are to transmit to us an account, for one year, of 
all such certificates distinguished under the 
different ranks and denominations of our respective 
servants, the better to enable us to judge what 
gratification it may be proper for us to bestow, 
as an incitement to their diligence and to the faithful 
discharge of their several duties.” 

Hastings’s measures of commercial reform were mainly 
leased upon these directions. Now that the Company 
gave out their intention of taking upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of the administration, the problem assumed 
altogether a new aspect. The conflict of interests between 
the Company'as a trader and the Government now ceased. 
The two interests merged together in a common stream. 
The welfare and prosperity of the people became now the 
supreme concern of the Company on which depended 
their trade profits as much as revenue. It was from this 
new angle that Hastings approached the question as also 
the other question of administrative reform. As a matter 
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of fact* it was iii^t a part of his comprehensive plan of 
reform and reconstruction and is not to be viewed • in 
isolation. , 

Ih the first place, the sy.stem of providing investment 
through gomostahs or native agents who practically bound 
down producers to deal exclusively with themselves was 
replaced by what was known as the Dadni system, that 
is, ready cash purchase by contract with Dadni merchants 
(Wholesalers) on the basis of a sort of competitive tenders. 
This was calculated at once to free the weavers from the 
bondage and oppression of gomostahs and at the same 
time to stimulate production by free competition. Hastings 
adopted this method rather reluctantly in pursuance of 
the* Directors’ orders, because his t‘xperiencc in Madras 
about the Gomostah system was quite favourable and he was 
rather sceptical about the efficacy of the other method. ’ 
The success of the system, of course, much depended upon 
the servants of the (bmpany in charge of investment, 
viz. the commercial residents or chiefs of factories. At 
the head of the commercial branch of the Company’s 
affairs he created in December, 1773, a new office called 
‘ the Comptroller of the Investment ’ and selected a superior 
servant of the Company who had sjiecial experience in 
this field, having served as the President of the Committee 
of Commerce. 

This was the first step in the process of separation 
between the two branches of work and service of the 
Company. Hastings believed in specialisation. As 
Monckton Jones observes®: — 

“ Hastings was a believer in the policy of the 

strong man in the right place. ‘Choose your man 
carefully for his task,’ he might have said, ‘ seeing 

^ Vide Letter, dated the 10th January, 1772, PoRtsoript, dated March 27, 
1772. Paras 2-5, “ Bengal Le1terf< Recewed ” Vol. X (I. O. R.). 

* M. 15. Monckton JonoB, op. cit. p. 223. 
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to it that he has the s})ecial kiiowledge required, 
and then give him a powerful., incentive and a 
free hand ; ’ such at any rate was his practice in 
the cases of the salt management, the bank, and in 

negotiation's with his neighbours.” 

He justifies the creation of the new office in the following 
words — 

“ The business of your ' Investment, which w'c have 
always regarded as the most interesting in its 
consequences, being nevertheless in its detail little 
subject to the immediate inspection of the Board, 
and the multiplicity and variety of the other objects 
which necessarily engross our attention rendering 
it still more difficult to attend pro|X)rly to that 
branch, especially since the absence of several of 
our fiiembers at the chiefships, we thought it ex- 
pedient to c‘onsign to the care of one of oiir number 
particularly 

From the letter of the t'ourt, dated tlu^ 10th Aju’il, 
1771, (extracts quoted above) it api)ears that the Diretdors 
insisted on the policy of freeing trade from all sorts of 
restrictions as the only way to prosperity of the people 
and consequently of the Company. Of such restrictions 
there were only too many. First of all, there was the 
privilege of the Dustuck for European servants of the 
Company establishing virtual monopoly in certain trades. 
Secondly, there was the network of potty chokeys, {i.e. 
custom houses) sprinkled throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Last but not the least, there were 
numerous vexatious imposts levied not only by the Nizamut, 
but by the Zemindars and other farmers and even their 
agents. 


* Vide Letter to Court, dated December 30, 1773, (para H) “ Bengal LeUerft 
Received^ Vol. XII, p. 175. 
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Thf Directors advised in the ’above letter to make 
a clean sweeji o1^ all these restrictions on trade. The 
orders were now carricitl into execution. J An adver- 
tisement was issued notifying the abolition of Dustucks 
with effect from fhe 12th of April, 1773. In pursuance 
of the (!ourl’.s direction, privilege certificates were 
to be issued to such servants as had hitherto been entitled 
to the privilege, upon thejr paying along with other 
merchants the duty of per cent, and upon 

their declaring that the goods were their own pro})erty. 
A register of such certificates was to be sent to 
the Directors to determine the mode of compensation 
for the loss sustained by such servants through the loss 
of the j)rivilege, which placed them, in the ojnnion of the 
(’ouncil, at a disadvantage* by the side of Free Merchants. 
The t’ouncil pleadeul foi* suitable compensation for such 
servants with a view to stimulating their loyalty and zeal. 
All the (Customs hou.ses, except the five central ones, were 
abolished and new customs regulations were issued by 
the Board of Revenue on March 23, 1773.“^ 

• It passed a nutnlu'r of “ resolutions for the future 
Fstablishment and Regulation of the duties of the country 
governmcJit.” uniform duty of 21 per cent, distinct 
from the (fompany’s duty ])aid in Calcutta, was to be 
payable on all goods (‘xcept the monopolies of salt, betel- 
nut and tobacco by all alike, even the Company and its 
servants not excepted. A Board of Customs consisting 
of a member of Council and four senior servants at the 
Presidency, was formed to inspect, regulate and control 
the business of the customs. The main features of the 


• Vide. Letter to Court, .Jatod Fobruary 27. 1773. (Paras 10-17) quoted in 
M. E. Monoktoii .lonos, op. cit.. p. 230. 

^ Vi(h Bengal Revenue Consultations, tlafoti March 23, 1773, Rango XLTX 

Vol. 38, pp. 1038-1048, (T. O. H.) 
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new regulations may be summed up in Hastings’s own 
words as follows^: — ' 

“ The plan of Customs which I sent you with my last 
despatches has been since completed, and a Board 
of Customs formed to superintend it. It is simple : 
the expense reduced, all the inferior chokeys with- 
drawn, and the goods, after one payment, free to 
go wherever the owners please without molestation. 
The dustuck will be abolished the 1 2th of this 
month, which will put an end to th^lt distinction* 
which seems to have been the chief cause of oppression 
to the unprotected traders. 1 venture to pronounce 
it a good regulation, and the first effectual step 
to that free trade which 1 know you have mu(!h 
at heart.” 


/Separation Ixlween Herrnue and Connnercial branches, ~ 
constitution of a Board of Trade. 

We have referred above to the institution by Hastings 
of a new post of the Comptroller of the Investment and 
seen that it was actuated by his belief in specialisation as 
contributing to efficiency. The Directors also endorsed the 
idea, and in their letter to Bengal, dated the 29th of March, 
1774,* advised the formation of a Board of Trade consisting 
of eleven senior covenanted servants of the Company 
vested with plenary powers for the management of trade 
affairs only. The Board was to be vested with powers 
of appointing subordinate servants in the commercial 
branch with full disciplinary control over them. There 
was to be a clear-cut division between the two branches 

^ Letter to 8ir George Colebrooke, April 3, 1773, in O. H. Oleig, op. 

Vol. I, pp. 307 308. 

2 Vide paraH 4-5 of the Letter (I. O. R.). ** Bengal Deftpatchen'^ VoL 7, pp. 

52 57. 
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of the seisvico engaged in eomrnerciar and revenue work, 
each being recruited pn the basis of special aptitude shown 
in the resi)ective fields. In justification of this step the 
Directors wrote*: — 

“ As the welfare of the Oompany must in*a great me.asure 
depend on the proper management oftlnar commercial 
affairs in Bengal and particularly on receiving 
well-chosen invi^st incuts, in ordc'r that those valuable 
pur])osos may lu' answ(‘rcd \vc have judged it 
ex])edient to (‘stablish a Boai’d of Trade ; and 
thinking it incumbent on us to avail ourselves of 
the abilities and experience' of our late (iouncil, 

we therefore dii'cct that Samuel Middleton, etc 

• Ixung our ehn'cn senior civfil servmnts, be our Board 
of Trade, for managing, cmiducting and transacting 
our trade and commerci' in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa ; and we lu'reby empower our said Board of 
Trade to appoint sul)ordinat(^ officers and agents 
niuh'r them from amongst our covc'uanted servants 
only ; and to suspend or remove any such officers 
or agents when they shall find it necessary for our 
interest so to do ; but in every ap]iointmont made 
by om‘ Board of 'Pradc', wo direct, that the// do not 
roxjmrv any pfo'-son who .'shall hr onpJoyed by the 
Governor General and Conned in the eoUeetion or 
management of the rerenne.'s, to exeeute any office 
under the .said Board, it being our intention, that 
none of our servant.^ .shod hold employments in those 
different departments at the .sa)ne time." 

They directed seven members of the Board to be 
posted at the Presidency and four to be chiefs of subordi- 
nate factories or Besidents at the Aurangs, but no such 
chief or resident was to be at the same station for more 
than three years successively, the idea being perhaps to 
Jg— 1364B 
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prevent the growth of undue influence and vested, interests. 
The Board was to assemble twice a week, and the proceedings 
were to be recorded. On the allocation of civil servants 
to the one or the other branch of work they observe^: — 

“We direct that in the collection and management 
of the revenues you continue such of our servants, 
as are or have be(‘n employed with reputation in 
that De]iartment ; •♦ind that you leave under the 
direction of our Board of Trade tliosc of our servants 
whom tliey may report to you as skilled in the 
provision of the Company’s investment.” 

Having provided for the .selection of servants with due 
care, they took care to fix decent emolum(;nts for the 
members of the Board. The Pi’esidcnt was to receive 
£2,000 sterling per annum, and each member £l,i500 by 
quarterly 'instalments, which sums '• were to be in lieu of 
(commission upon the revenues and in full for salary, diet 
money and every emolument except such advantages 
as may arise from carrying on a legal trade,” and the 
President was to enjoy, besides, a commission on coral 
and diamonds. The Board of Trade thus constituted in 
1774, continued to function^ and was later reorganised by 
Lord Cornwallis, as we shall see. Hastings’s ai)pointment 
of a special officer in charge of investment was thus carried 
a-step forward. From now the organisation of the Com- 
pany’s service underwent a definite bifurcation, although 
it took some time to make it effective. 


Revenue. Reform.fi 

The administrative machinery set up in pursuance of the 
directions of the Court in their letter of the 28th of August, 

1 Para. 6 of the Letter. 

* It came to an end in 1835, on the trading functionH of the Company 
being abolished by the Charter Act of 1833. 
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* 

177], referred to a^iovc, was comideted by stages through 
a series of experimental measures. The process of its 
growth may be jjonveniently traced through the following 
well-defined stages 

(1) 1772-1773-74, (2) 1773-74—1780-81, (3) 1780-81— 
1786-87, (4) 1786-87— 1793, (5)* 1793 and after. In other 
words, the process was started by Hastings and completed 
by Cornwallis. Hastings a})plicd himself to the work 
with singular earnestness and stccadfastness of purpose. 
JIuring the few months that hci stayed in Bengal before 
taking charge of Governorship from Cartier in April, 1772, 
he studied carefully and minutely the general situation 
in Bengal and specific problems of adininistration as a 
propsiration for the i('s])onsible work that awaited him. 
As a result of his laltorious jvsearclies he evolved certain 
general {»rinci]>lcs suggested by his experience oi tht! 
existii\g evils of administration which he aj)plicd in working 
out his reforms. 'I'hese may best be put in his own 
words d 

“ The maxims which I laid down lor my conduct, 
and by which it was invariably guided, were 
these: — 

First, to implant the authority-of the Company, and 
the Sovereignty of Great Britain in the constitu- 
tion of this country, (this coincided with the 
direction of the ( 'ourt of Directors * to stand 
„ forth as Duan ’.). Secondly, to abolish all secret 

influence, and make the govennnent itself res- 
ponsible for all measures, by making them all 
pass by its avowed authority. (Hastings did not 
approve of the jjolicy of masking the Company s 


> Letter to L. Sulivan, dated March 21, 1770; in Olcip op, cit. Vol. II, p. 30. 
Th*' pa$0Uff^ within brackets are our own. 
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authority undoi' that of the Nizainut. ‘^Further 
he was strongly in favour of concentration of all 
authority in the PrcsideiKy Gfsvernment, the 
Governor being given a incdoininant position 
therein.). Thirdly, to remove all impediments which 
)jrcvented the complaints of the people from reach- 
ing the cars of the supreme administration, or 
established an independent despotism in its 
agents. ('I’his is wdiy, as will be fjcen presently, 
he was so keen on bringing down collections to 
the Presidency by abolishing all intermediate 
agency between the iSui)rem(' Government and 
the People.). Fourthly, to reli('V(' the reiats 
(tenants) from oppn'ssivc* taxers. Fifthly, to iiitro- 
duce a regular system of justice and |»i'oteetion 
into the country. (He took the view that n'venue 
and judicial branclu's were so jnneh interconnected 
that administrative ivform unaccompanied by 
judicial reform would be nugatoiy. So h(' elFected 
both at once, though in douig so he went beypnd 
the immediate scope of the Court’s instructions.). 
Sixthly, to relieve the distre.sses of the Company 
at home and pay off their heavy debts here, by 
a uniform and regidar mode of collecting their 
rents, by savings in expenses, and by foreign 
acquisitions of wealth.” 

'Phis is one of the reasons why he wanted to introdiuio 
simplicity and stability in the sysUun of land settlement 
by means of long-term ttiuui’es with hereditary farmers. 
This was, in his opinion, the best way of achieving security 
and certainty in the collection of revenues as well as of 
adding to them. What strimk him at the very outset 
was the total absence of system hi land settlement and 
the bewildering variety of land tenures with the resulting 
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coiil'usioft and leii^cage of revenues. 'Phus he wrote to 
the Directors.' * 

“ .Though ilt'ven years had ela])sed since the Company 
became' possessed of tlie Dewanneot yet no regular 
process had ('vei' becni formed for conducting the 
business of tlu' revenue. Every Zeniindari and 
every Talook was left to its own jiarticidar customs. 
These indeed were not inviolably adhered to. The 
novelty of the business to thos(' who were appointed 
to superintend it, the chicanery of the i)eople whom 
they vei'e obliged to employ as their agents, the 
acTiidental exigencies of each district, and not in- 
freciuently, the just discc'rnnu'ut of the Collector, 
occasioned many < hangc's, — evc'iy change added to 
the cojdiision which involv<'d the whole and few 
were I'ither authoiised or known by the prc'siding 
membei's of tlu' (lovernment. 

“ The articles which compo.se the revenue ; the form 
of keeping accounts ; the computation of time and 
even the technical terms which ever form the 
greatest part of the obsemity of evei'y science 
differed as nuu'h as tlu* soil and production of the 
province.. ” 

This situation called for reform. What I'lainied his principal 
attention in his task of revenue reform w'as to render the 
accounts of the revenue simple, and intelligible, to establish 
fixed rates for the collections, to make the mo,de of them 
uniform in all jiarts of the Province, and to provide for 
an equal administration of justice. Hastings took the 
earliest opportunity after assuming the reins of government 
to push on with his plan of revenue administration 


‘ Letter, dated 3 November, 1772, (Revenue Dept.), " Jievgol Letters Heceived 
Vol. XI, pp. 80-91, (1. O. R.). 
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which was approved by tlic t'oiiiptroJlpig Committee of 
Revenue on May 14, 1772.^ 


Plan of '^licvenue administmtion of 1772 

The principal measures re(tommended for the settle- 
ment of collections may be suinmarised under the following 
heads : — 

1. Lands were to be let in farm for hve years. 

2. A Committee of Circuit consisting of the Covernor 

and foul' members of the Council was to be 
appointed to v isit the districts east of the Hoogly 
and to make five yeans’ settlements with farmers 
at the headquarters of tlic districts, the remaining 
mtnibcrs of the council being chai'ged to make 
settlement of the districts near Calcutta. 

.*}. “ tSupei'visors ” vvei’c hencefortb to be styled 

collectors.'^ 


^ Calcutta Coninuttoe of IIcvciuh' Proctvtiiiigs, dalod 14 May, 1772, Itatigo 07, 
Vol. 54, pp. 247-202, (I. O. R.). Kor dc tatlfc. of the plan bcc Appendix G. 

^ The significance of this article is much deeper tlian what is indicated by a 
more change in title. It symbolises, so to say, the transformation of the Company 
into a regular administrative organisation. In the regulation in question, the 
reason of the change is stated to be the Court’s decision to “ stand forth as Duan ” 
and manage the Dewanny by the agency of those servants. But the 

reason is sot forth by Hastings in course of a private letter to Mr. Josias Dupre, 
dated the 6th of January, 1773 : — 

Do not laugh at th(‘ formality v\ith M'iiiclf we have made a law to change 
their na;rne from Supervisors to Collectors. You know full well how 

much the world’s opinion is governed by names. They were 

originally what the word supervisor imports, simple lookers-on, 

without trust or authority. They became collectors, and ceased to 
be lookers-on ; but though this change had taken place two years before 
I arrived, yet I foimd to my astonishment tliat they wore known to the 
Court of Directors only in their original character. It was necessary 
to undticeivc the Company ; and to that end wo have called these officers 
by a title which will convoy the true idea of the nature of their office,” 
(Gleig— op. cU. Vol. I, p. 268.). 
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4. * In everj^ district a native officer under the title 

of De^fan was apjiointed to assist the collector 
in .the superintendency of the ’revenues and 
at the »same time to serve as a check on him. 

5, (Jollectors were forbidden on })ain of dismissal to 

be engaged direeliy or indireetly in trade in 
grain. 

0. The collectors and ’their servants were also for- 
l)idden to IotkI money to Zemiiidars or ryots. 

7. No servant of the collector was to be ])ermitted to 
farm lands or even to luiv(^ directly or indirectly 
any conc<'rn in any farm or to stand security 
for any farmer. 

(-ollectors were instructed to collect all neces.sary 
infoinvation to enable the ('Ommittee to fix 
the e.stablishment for each dislrict for its 
prot('ction and for ju’cscrving order. 

f). Collectors were order<*d to pre])ar(‘ an (‘xact rejit- 
roll of <^ach fai-m in the district. 

TJiere were some other regulations in the plan directed 
against po.ssible abuse of authority by collectors and 
oppression or extortion of the ryots. For instance, the dues 
of the Company from farmers, as also tho.se of the farmers 
from the tenants, weie to be fixed at the sums stipidated in 
legal documents, any demand in excess being illegal. All 
presents and gifts to collectors or other officers at the time 
of settlement, or at any other time, were totally stopped. 
These resolutions, supplemented by a few others passed 
on the 28th of May,^ laid down the general principles for 
the guidance of the Committee of Circuit in their work of 
revenue settlement and also for working out detailed regula- 
tions for giving effect to them in the light of their experience 


* Vide ProcoodingB of tho Onleulla Vommittee oj lievenue, dated 28 May, 
1772, Range 67. Vol. 54. pp. 290-91 (T. O. R.). 
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gained in course of local investigation. ^The Committee of 
Cir6uit began its itinerary on the 3rd of June, 1772, coming 
back to the ‘Presidency iu March next. IJesides making 
land settlements in the districts, wliich, by the way, it 
did by means of public auction to the highest bidder, it 
elaboratofl two important jdans,’ — on<‘ for the management 
of the Khalsa (or Treasuiy) at the Presidency and the 
other for the administration of justice. VVe have already 
seen that Hastings wanted a strengthening of the Presidency 
government by vesting all important authority in it ;because 
from his experience he found that the vesting of power 
in inferior servants in th(^ interior was the root of all trouble 
in the Company’s administration. They Ix^came autocratic, 
corrupt and opjire.ssive. The (V)inmittee, tluae'fore, . at 
the instance of its Pi’csident of couise, rc-solvcd on 28th of 
July, 1772, to abolish the Council of Revenue at Murshidabad 
and to transfer to tin* Presidency the Court of the Khalsa 
(Treasury) with all its e.stabli.shment and to place it under 
the immediate charge ol' the Pre.sident and Council. 

The motive bedund this move was two-fold practical 
and political. Hastings argued-’ that by this step the 
members of the Govei-nment at the Presidency would 
have greater opportunity of acquiring “ that thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the revenue, which can 


^ It may be noted that bosidos its revenuo work the CVanniitteo was also con- 
cernod with pominoroial affairs. At C^ossitnbazar, for instance, they took into 
consideration tlio subject of tho iloolino in ailk investment. As W. K. Firminger 
observes ; — 

This rommixturo of commercial with governing occupations serves to 
show that tlio (’ommittoo of Circuit forms an intormodiato landmark 
between two stages m the Company’s liistory.” 

(W. K. Firminger, ‘ The Fifth Report' Introduction, (1917), Vol. I, 
p. eexx. 

* Committee of Circuit Proceedings, dated 28th July, 1772, Range TjXXT, 
Vol. 13, (I. O. R.), pp. 175-82. 

® Vide paras 33-41 of the Revenue Letter from Bengal to the Court, dated 
3 November, 1773. referred to above. 
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only result from practical experience ” and which it was 
so very necessary fo» them at that time to acquire. Furtlu’r, 
it was calculate^! to give the people a readier access to 
justice,* as they would now be able to apjieal from the 
decisions of the inferior Courts direct to the Presidency.' 
But the most important reason, was perhaps the political 
one, viz. the shifting of the centre of political gravity from 
Murshidabad, the capital of the Nawab, to Calcutta, the 
capital of the Company’s government, thus pid)lishing 
as a fact what* had already happened in theory. 

Pursuant to the abov<^ resolution, tlie Committee at 
its meeting held on the 20th of August, 1772, ])re])arcd 
a detailed plan for conducting the business of the Khalsa.* 
Cuder this [)]an the control and sui)erintcndcnce over the 
collectorships, already instituted, was to vest in the T’residcnt 
and Council, who were to form thcmscKa^s in^> a Board 
of Hevemie‘‘^ for the purj)Ose, to l)(“ styli'd " Auditors ot 
the Uewanny " autlioris«‘d to issue neccs.sary orders to 
(^olleetors and to insj)ect. audit and })ass their accounts. 
Bach memlx'r of the Board, in weekly rotTltion, was to 
aufhl, the accounts from the collectors and submit a report 
thei’eof to the Board which would pass the accounts every 
month. Thus a ligorous c-heck was impos(xl on the opera- 
tions of the collectors, ’fhe otfice ol Boy Boyan, or a 
native Dewan to the Board, was created to act as a similar 
check on the operat ions of Indian dewans in the districts 
associated with the collectors. The Roy Royan hirnsell 
was of course under the control of the President and th<' 
Board. Under the plan, a number of other offi(!es were also 
created w'ith their respeetiva* duties defined, for conducting 


> Vuk Oommittee of Oircuit Proctfdiwj’!. Consiiiibazur, iO Aiijjust. 

1772. Ranjfo LXXl, Voi. IS, (1. O. It.) pp. 277-!>2. 

“This muBt not 1)0 confnso.l with tho Coi.tn.lliiir ( 'oniinitt.'.' of It.'Noiuio 
at Calcutta which now came In an cinl hh iilxo ih.- ('oiiix ils ot U.-vi-iuic iit 
Murshidabad and I’atim. 


10— 1304B 
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the business of collection and superii^tendence, '■some of 

tlVem being held by the covenanted servants of the Company, 

such as the” Superintendent to the Khajsa, Accountant 

Cencral of the Dewanny, the Persian Translator 'to the 
« 

Khalsa, and others by natives such as officers of the 
‘ Khazana,’ t'anoongo, Moonshee, Karkoon, etc. The plan 
met with the UTianirnous approval of the Supreme C'ouncil 
on the 29th of August, 177^. 

'Phe Hoard of Revenue accordingly being formed on the 
Ifith of October, 1772, the new plan of revenue administra- 
tion came into full force. But the system proved rather 
short-livcfl as W(“ shall see presently. Simultanet)usly, a plan 
of juslicti, which we shall discuss later, was also compU'ted 
and cnfoi'<r*d, organised on parallel lines. 


(Jnficdl cMthnatc of the ]>lan 

'Fhese two plans gave lai'ge powiTs in tlu‘ hands of the 
iK'w collectors who wen' all (*ov(manted servants of the 
(.'otn])any. Hastings was not at all in favour of leaving 
large powers in the hands of the junior servants of ' the 
(*ompany. Had it been practicable, he would have gladly 
done away with the agency of collectors and brought 
<lown the whole business of administration into the Presi- 
dency. But he could not do it at the time, because he 
was conscious that in the absence of detailed knowledge 
and information about land and the people it would not 
be ])ossible for the Presideney Covernment to manage 
without some local agency. So he was obliged to continue 
them, took every possible precaution against the abuse of 
pow(‘r and ex<*es8es which characterised their predecessors, 
and tried to inspire them with a sense of responsibility.^ 

^ The following extracts from a letter of Hastingn to one of the collectors, 
(liiicd 21 July, 1772, will give an idea of the spirit which hf' wanted to infuse 
in the junior servant.s ((Ueig, op. cit., Vol. T, pp. 3l.*l 14). 
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In the first place, in the districts witli whici) the*ci)lkM t()rs 
were associated, thc> collectors and Dewans wcfio f <^ serve as 
mutual checks on each other, both again beiiig (^ontrolkKl 
by the. llevenrue Board at the Presidency. A machinery 
of ijidepcudont audit through members of the Board was 
set up. All practices whicih were liable to lead to corrufhion 
of the collectors or of their servants or the oppression of 
ryots wore specifically prohibited. Further, in pursuance of 
a Despatch from the Court, ^ it was decided not to kc^ep any 
collector in charge of the same station for more than two 
suc(;essive years as a safeguard against evils arising fi'om 
the growth of an undue influence. At the outset the 
scheme seems to have w'orked well, and w(' find Hastings 
referring to it rathei’ comj)lacently in January, 

“ I have hitherto every reason to ])l('ased with 
the change, (.'aicutta is now the capital of Bengal 

' ] ('tirijf'.stly t<» you to set a])ait a lixinl jxjrtiou of' ^ouv 1 inio 

<iujly, or Hh oft on ns ^sour otiuu* <lutios will [Hriiut, to Jioar and dccidi' 
all coniplamts that shall h(‘ hroii^ht betbro y)u. Jt will 1‘acilitato your 
business much if you ktvp a brief registcu’ ol all cause's that shall bo 
hruuglit before you, eiileruig the names of tiu' complainant and thi' 
respondent, witli the general charge, and your di'cision ; those of each 

pcrgunnali being registered a]jart A few instances of strict 

jnstii'C afforded to tbe fiorsons injured, and a f('w severt' (*xam])l(\s made 
of great offendtTs, will save you much futim^ troubh^ by lessening th(' 
number of eoinplaiiiaiits, as tlu?re will b(i haver causes of eoinplaint. 
Your own servants, unless attended to uitb a most watchful e^e. will 
ho the greatest oppressors of the country, each in proportion to th< 
contidence that you repose in him. You cannot avoid eommittuig much 
their charge, but one of tlie most likely means of restraining their licen 
tiousnoss will be k) pay a particular attention to the <‘omplaints against 
thorn, and to make it known that you will protect the complainants 
from their resontmont. 

I earnestly recommend these points to your constant at;tontion, as no 
less necessary to your own ease and reputation than to the ci’edit of 
our govornmoiit and the interest of the Company, etc " 

‘ Vide General Letter from the Court to Bengal, dated March 25, 1772, 
(paras 44-45) * Bengal Despatches,' Vol. VI. 

* Letter to Court, dated 25 March, 1773 (para. 11). ‘ Bengal Letters Itcveined,' 
Vol. XI, p. 446. 

® M. E. Monektun Jones, op. eat., ch. IX, p. 260. 
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and ('very <)fli(-e and trust of the Provintx’! issues 
from it. The business (is) in as good a train as 
could possibly be expected so soon after so great a 
revolution, this dejxai’tjncnt (revenue) as regular 
and as much on train as if it had existed since the 
days of Job Charnock.” 

But Hastings was very soon disillusioned by the poor 
revenue i-eturns of the first year of settlement and towards 
the. end of the year he had to admit : 

“ it will require a long and intricate train of reasoning 
to prove that the future incTcase of national wealth, 
of Revenue and Trade, were really produced by 
them.” 

The main reason of the failure of the scheme is to be 
sought in the mistake committed by Hastings in jmtting 
up farms fof sale by auction to the highest bidder from a 
temptation of securing the highest immediate revenues. 
This, however, proved to be a short-sighted policy. 'I'he 
highest bidders turned out to be adventurers with no 
permanent interest in the soil and no knowledge of local 
conditions. They settled for sums which the land could 
not bear, with the result that many of them turned defaulters 
or absconders. To this cause was to be added the 
inexperience of the collectors. 

Hastings was hesitating as to what to do in this situation 
when positive orders from the Court of Directors arrived 
for the withdrawal of the collectors. They wrote^ : — 

“ As the sending our Junior Servants into the Provinces 
has not been attended with the wished for success, 
but has enabled them to monopolise the whole 
trade of the Country, we direct therefore that they 
may be withdrawn as soon as possible, and wo 

‘ Ofiioral LotU'i' of 7 April. 1773, to Bengal, (jiara 45), ‘Bengal Dexpalchex' 
Vol. VI, (I. O. R.). 
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Iq^ivc it to you to suhstituter some other plan for 
making yourselves acquainted with the exact value 
of every district, and for giving relief to tlu* in- 
.habitahts, till we shall be able to send you complete 
regulations for conducting this braftch of our affairs 

which we have now under consideration.” 

• 

As will appear fj'om the date of the Despatch (April 7, 
1773, and letters between England and India took more 
than six months in transit in those days) it had been written 
before the new* plan of administration or the above report 
of Hastings rea^Inul the Directors, and it would appear 
from the context that the contents of the letter had inference 
to Cartier’s administration and to the suiiervisors rather 
than to the new collectors. This is further proveil by the 
fact that only a week later, in their hdtei’, dated April JO, 
1773, the Directors express their whole-hearted approval 
of the measures adopted by Hastings and reported to 
them up to September, 1772, and enjoin on the Council to 
extend their ungiudging support to the President in all 
his measures. In sjhte of this, however, as the direction 
of'thc Court was iiositive and more so because he was 
himself eon tern plating some change and the direction of 
the Directors for the withdrawal of the collectors coincided 
with his own inclinations, Hastings set about elaborating 
a new plan of administration. 

The Plan of 1773 — system of Provincial Councils. 

The Board of Revenue met on the 23rd of November, 
1773, to devise a new plan. Although willing to comply 
with the desire of the Directors for the recall of the collectors, 
Hastings and the Board felt that “ the immediate removal 
of the collectors or the establishment of any consistent 
and permanent system without such preparatory measures 
as might prev^t the bad consequences of too sudden a 
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change and gradually introduce a more perfect form 
of superintendency would be hazardous:^ to the collections 
and bring at, once a greater weight of business on thc' 
members of the Superior Administration tfian they, could 
possibly support.” 

So they struck a compromise between the two courses 
and formulated a plan in two parts, one permanent and 
the other temporary or transitional leading on gradually 
to the former.^ The main features of the permanent plan 
are as follows; — 

1 . The existing districts forming collectorships to 

remain with suitable variations. 

2. Each district was to be sui)erintended by a native 

Dewan instead of European (k)llectors except 
such as were let entire to Zemindars who in 
such case shall be vested with the same authority. 

2. That a Committee of Revenue was to be formed 
at the Presidency as the supreme revenue 
authority consisting of two Member’s of the 
Council and three senior servants below the 
(Council. 

4. Occasional Commissioners or Inspectors elected 
by the unanimous vote of the Council fi’om 
among the Company’s (;ovenantetl servants 
mainly for their knowledge of Persian and 
moderation of temper were to be deputed to 
visit districts requiring local investigation. 

For the transitional stage the following temporary plan 
was given effect to in January, 1774, and remained in force 
till 1781, when the permanent plan was substituted with 
minor modifications. The three provinces were distributed 


* For details of the plan vide Bengal Hevenue CofmaltationSf l23 November, 
1773, Range XLIX, No. 42, (1. O. K.), pp. 3651-3677. 
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into six divisions, each under the superintendences of a 
Provincial Council of Revenue composed of* a 
chief and fgur senior servants of this Comi)any, 
(with ' a Secret9,ry, Persian Translator, Accoun- 
tant, and assistants) except the f/alcutta division 
which was given special . importance and was 

to be superintended by a Committee of Revenue 

consisting of two membei*s of Council and three 

senior servants, with a Secretary, Translator, 

Accountant and assistants. The Roy Royan, 
assisted by one of his Naibs was to act as Dewan 
to the Committee at Calcutta and a Dewan 
nominated by the (lovernment to be appointed 
with ea(;h of the Provincial Councils in the 
ot her divisions. 

The Calcutta Committee and the Provineial Councils 
were to corres])ond with the Council of Revenue, viz. the 
Covernor and Council in the Revenue Department, and 
the Dewans with the Roy Royan, and to act under their 
orders rcs|)ectively. The collectors of the districts wen; 
to be recalled, as soon as they had delivered over chai’gc 
to the Provincial (’ouncils and the Committee and had 
adjusted their accounts. 

The collections of the intei’ior districts in each division, 
excepting those containing the seats of the Provincial 
(Councils or Committee, were placed under the management 
of Naibs, that is, Indian officers, n;ceiving their orders 
from the Provincial Councils. Members of the Superior 
Council were interdicted from any kind of trade except in 
diamonds for remittance to Europe and goods purchased 
in Calcutta, and all the members of the Provincial Councils, 
their assistants and all other covenanted servants of the 
Company residing in the interior of the Country were 
restricted from making advances for grain or other 
necessaries of life, Th(; different Provincial Councils were 
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forthwith nominated. Provision was made for payment 
of liberal salaries to the chiefs of Councils* at the rate of 
three thonsand^ rupees per mensem, the proceeds of the 
o])ium trade, made into a Government monopoly by 
Hastings, being earmarked for the purpose. The absolutely 
temporary and tentative nature of the plan was clearly 
stated in proceedings of the Board as follows : — 

“ It being the professed intention of the Board to 
make the ])lan now adopted subservient to that 
which they yiropose for a future and jierpetual 
system, it is thciT further design that whenever 
the amounts or arrangements of any one Division 
shall be so regulated and comjileated, as to enable 
them to bring the controul down to the Presidency, 
the Provincial Council shall be accordingly with- 
drawii,' and cither continue to conduct the Business 
of the Division at the Presidency or transfer it at 
once to the Committee. By such ynogressive method 
an ca.sy change tnay be effected, without the smallest 
hazard of any loss or embarrassment ” 

Hastings was not at all ha])py about the Provincial Councils 
as would be (wident from the following extracts from a 


‘ Wc* may <[tioto tK(' follciwinji oxtriict from the jirocoodingH of tlio IJoani of 
Hovonuo of the wame dat*' (p. lUiTh) regarding salaries of members of the ("ouneils. 

'fhat the allowances and salaries of cliiefs and members of the l*rovincial 
C.’oimtdls be fixed as follows : — 


♦To the Chiefs as per arti<'le 24 . . 

3,(KM) }»er mt'nst'm 

Exclusive of the 

The Second in (\mm*il 

hot) .. 

tdlowancos ac(‘ord- 

The Third 

i)00 „ 

ing to their rank as 

The Fourth 

400 

they w^oukl receive 

The Fifth 

400 

m Calcutta^ viz. a 

The Secretary 

100 „ 

St'nior Merchant, dr. 

The Persian Translator 

100 „ 

Merchant, Factor 

The Aceomjitant 

„ 100 „ 

and Writer. 

The Export Warehouse Kwper . . 

» 500 „ 



♦The allowances to the cliiofs are not to bt^ drawn in 5?illabs but be paid at 
the PrcHideucy from tlie Fund to be appropriutofl for the purpose. 
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letter written by him to a personal friend, L. Sulivan, 
on March 10, 

“ 1 own it v*as with regi’ct that I found mysblf eomi)elled 
to leave this plan (meaning the |iernianont plan) 
in speculation, and to join with the lloai’d in forming 
a temporary arrangenn'nt, which ap|)roaches too 
near in its |)rinci[)les to the authoiaty exercised by 
the Collectors to render it eligible as a permanent 
institution. Ihit it was unavoidable. We wei’c 
precluded Irom making any other than a temimaiy 
plan, nor indeed would it have been advisable to 
have attempted the imimaliate execution of that 
which has b(‘en proposed. I’lu' Company's interests 
• have sutfered already by tiu' many innovations 
which have bei'U in trod ue('d into the administiation 

of the rev(ame • 

“ It is ?ny earnest wish to bring the snperintendeney 
of the collections in tlu'ir detail immediat(“ly to 
Calcutta ; but this must Ix' tlu^ work of tijn(>. ..... ” 
, Ha.stings r<'fused l(j take' the view that the institution 
of provincial councils for the administration of the affairs 
of the revenue was a irseful expedient. He aeeepted it 
at most as only a temi>ovaiy expedient and as such both 
useful and necessary, but as a tixed and (‘stablished regida- 
tion he feared that it would be attended with consecpienees 
oppressive to the inhalutants, prejudicial to th(' revenue, 
and ruinous to the trade of the eountry. In his opinion : 

“ eaeh division would be liable to become a sejjarate 
tyranny of the most absolute kind, because, from 
its decrees thei'e could be no a])peal but to the 
Council of Cahmtta, who (the President excepted) 
would be j)arties in every cause against the appel- 
lants, and because the people woidd lie too much 

> Oloig, op. cit., A^ol. I, i>p. :iS3-St. 

80— 1364B 
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at the mercy of their rulers to dare to lift « up their 
, voices against them. The tra^e of the country 
would be monopolised or laid under contribution, 
for who would hazard their property against the 
combined influence of private interest and uncon- 
trolled power ? Thp nwenues would suffer by the 
taxes levied for private profit on the Zemindars and 
farmers, which the reiats would be com])elled to 
pay, and thereby become less able to pay the due 
rents of governmenf , efe." 

Had he his own way in the matter, the jKM-iod of tiansition 
would have been cut short long before 1781, and the 
permanent ])lan enforced. Hut in (he meantime the 
constitutional changes effected by the Hegnlating Act of 
1773 rendered him powerless in his own Council, being 
confronted with a hostile majority without whose 
i;oncurrence he could not do anything. I’his resulted 
practically in a stalemate till 1770, when one member 
among the hostile majority died, thus leaving Hastings 
free to carry out his policy aiid measures, 'fhe system of 
Provincial Councils, as ajiprehonded by Hastings, worked 
badly and revealed almost all the defects prophesied 
by him in the above letter. They wen^ imperfectly 
controlled by the Board. 

“ The proceedings of the Board of Revenue from 
1773 to 1770,” says Mr. Bamsbotham, “ record 
a monotonous list of large deficits, defaulting 
Zamindars, absconding farmers, and deserting ryots. 
The provincial (;ouncils, like the collectors before 
them, protested that the country was over-assessed ; 
the diwans proved incapable and unbusinesslike. 


1 R. B. Ramsbothani, “ Tho Rovontio Administration of Bontral, 1705 80' 
in Cambridge Eifttory of India (1929), Vol. V, (Jh. XXV, p, 419. 
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'riie sciicuHc was of a definitely retrograde character. It 
deprived the servanti of the Company of the opportunity of 
ac(piiriug intimatg knowledge of the conditions of the country 
in gencrlil anti the 1 ‘evenue system in particular, which 
was so veiy necessary if the administration of the country 
was to be carried on by them as, decided by the Directors. 
Further, it checked the spirit of public service, which was 
slowly growing among them, as also a sense of responsibility. 
I’he quincpiennial system of settlement which stood con- 
demned by experience was discontinued when it came 
to an end in 1777. The macliinery of collection also needed 
an overhauling, 'fhe thing is, that the Company’s servants 
were still gro])ing in the dark to find out the most suitable 
system of administration. 


77/c Scheme of HHI ('( ulri(li-'iUtio)i 

'I’his ()rings us to the next stage of revenue reform. 
No apology or explanation was needed to give effect to 
the system of 1781, because it was no innovation. It 
was contemplated in 1773, to be given effect to as soon 
as conditions })ermitted. It was given effect to by resolu- 
tions of the Governor General in C’ouncil in the Revenue 
Department, dated the 20th February,* under the title 
of the Permanent ])lan for the administration of the revenue 
of Bengal and Behar. A (■ommittce of revenue was consti- 
tuted consisting of foui’ senior covenanted servants of the 
Company, invested with the fullest authority to deal with 
the public revenues, subject to the control of the Governor 
General. The Provincial CouikIIs wore dissolved, but 
the chiefs of the Councils, as also the Collectors of the 


^ Vide Supplement to the Digest of the licgiilations and Laws of the Presidency 
of Bengal, by J. E. Colobrooko (1807), Vol. Ill, pp. 213*10. 
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sopaialo districts, worci directed k'lupoj'arily ty remain 
in their respe(!tive stations until such lime as they should 
be recalled by the orders of the- Governor General and 
Council. It may be pointed out here in passing that 
although European (Jolleetors generally speaking were 
withdrawn after 1773, sonic of them remained in the more 
remote and frontier districts, others being absorbed in the 
new courts established. 

The office of the 8upeiintcndent of the Khalsa was 
abolished, and the office of the Khalsa with all its functions 
and powers was transferred to the ('omniittei^ of Revenue. 
The Oanongoes were reinvested with all their previous 
powers, inz. those in <-onm‘(tion witli sottlemetit. This 
meant a considerable reduction in tlie powers of the 
collectoi’s. The Committee was given power to make 
tietailed rules of procedure fo)‘ conducting its work, d'hc 
members of tht^ ( bmmittee were to be j'emunerated by a 
lixetl percentagti of commission upon the net collections 
of revenue, the Piesident getting a largci’ share than the 
ordinary members, and in lieu of this they were to take 
an oath not to take any present or gratuity from anybody 
nor to acquire or I’eceive any lucrative advantage by their 
office. The inauguration of this permanent plan of revenue 
effected a centralisation of the revenue administration, by 
bringing down collections to the Presidency under the 
immediato supervision and guidance of the Board on which 
Hastings had set his heart from the very beginning of 
his administration. By the abolitioji of the intermediate 
agency, viz. the Provincial Councils, ho expected a large 
saving in expenditure, and through better and more 
effective supervision and control he was confident of an 
increase in revenue receipts.^ 


' Seo in tliiH rt)nnf'ction hiK Ii'ttnr io Major Si-oU, dulcd Ajnil 1781, Oloig, 
nj,. oil., Vol. 11. p, .375. 
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III i-oniin unicat injr itic. constitution of the ( ’oniinitti'c 
of Rcvouk' to tilio Court of Directors,^ the (Soverpor 
(General in (Council wrote as follows: — 

“ “VVe must doelarc, tiiat in no act of ouj- administration 
have we observed a greater consis*teney, or a closer 
attention to tixed jiriueiples. than in this. The 
system, which we have thus attemjited to establish, 
was iirst devised .by« the president and council 
of this jiresideucy in the year 1773, and made a 
])art of the same resolution, which distributed the 
charg(‘ of the collections among the late provineial 
councils. 'fhi'.se establishments were declaredly 
formed for the purpose' of introducing the former ; 
and w(‘re inti'udi'd to be gradually withdrawn, as 
cxperic'iicc might rendci' them no longer necessary. 
The Committee it.sc'lf was immediately formeel ; 
and to give it tli(‘ greater dignity, two members 
of the su[)('rior council weri' appointed to superintend 
it ; although it then dilfered only in the name from 
the other jiroviiicial councils, and its destined 
functions were reserved for a future arrangement. 
Why this clesign failial in its effects, am] the ])rovincial 
c'ouncils were permitted to remain during so long 
a course as seven years, in contividietion of their 
professed institution, it is unnecessary to mention. 
We have now resolved to carry it into execu- 
tion ; and shall bo content to U'ave the proofs of 
its utility to a short trial ; but it will rest with 
your wisdom to give it permanency, by correcting 
its defects ; and by obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament for its duration, under the form which 
shall be ultimately given to it.” 

* J^ettor to the Court, dated o May, 1781. VuU J. H. Hariiigton, An 
PJlenientanj Annlt/stM of the Law'i ami rnarfed hn the Ooeernor (ieneral in 

Council ^ Vol. II, pp. 40-41. 
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PractivaJ Difficult ir-s of (kntralimHov 

liut contrary to Hastings’s expectations, a ‘ short 
trial ’ exposed the im})ractieability of the plan in achieving 
its objects of managing the revenue administration, in 
detail, at tlie Presidency, without the help of local agency. 
Such an eminent authority 'as Sir .John Shore, himself a 
member of the Committee of Revenue, wrote as follows 
in criticism of the system : — 

“ In the actual collection of the revenues nothing is 
more necessary than to give immediate attention 
to all complaints, which are preferred daily without 
number, and dispaich them in a summary manner. 
This cannot be done wiiere the control is remote. 
In every piirgunnah throughout Ih'Ugal there are 
some distinct usag('s, which cajuiot be clearly known 
at a (listan(;e. Vet in all com|daints of oppression, or 
extortion, thrse must be known l)ef<)re a decision can 
be pronounced. But to learn at (•alcuttathe particu- 
lar customs of a district of llajeshahy, or Dacca, is 
almost impo.ssil^lc ; arid considei ing the channels 
through which an e.xphuiation must pass, .and 
through which the complaint is made, any colouring 
may be given to it. and oppression and extortion, to 
the ruin of a district, may be practised with 
impunity. This is a continual source of embarrass- 
ment to the committee of revenue in Calctitta.” 

He then draws attentioji to tlu^ possible leakage of 
revenues through evasion on the pari of Zemindars taking 
advantage of the absence of local investigation, and un- 
checked exploitation by them of the ryots for want of 
proper control on the spot. 

“ The committee, with the best intentions,” he con- 
cludes, “ best abilities, and steadiest application, 
must, after all, be a tool in the hands of their dewan. 
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The same objections, that are made against the 
present comtliittee of revenue, may be applied to the 
system jirovincial councils. It is sufficient to say 
bf them that the universal ojhnion, strengthened by 
experience, has pronounced the system fundamentally 
wrong ; and unapplicable to any good purposes.”’ 
Under the instruct ions of the Governor General and Council 
the Committee of Revenue pr(^]lared a plan for the settlement 
of the revenue of Jlengal and Bihar for the ensuing year 
and submitted it for the apju'oval of the Government on 
the 29th of March, 1781.- In this ]dan they recommend 
the .system of annual settlement, with hereditary Zemindars 
as the best, and as regards the authority who would make 
the ^settlements, they stated that they would themselves 
make them in as many eases as practicable, but in some 
cases they would leave the iletails of settlelnent to the 
eolha-tor.s or olfuters of the Government. 

8o much was Hastings against, entrusting tin* collectors 
with imi)ortant powers that 'his Government apja'oved of all 
other jiarts of the plan ('xeejit that which entrusted the 
details of settlennait to the colh'ctoi' or officer of Govern- 
ment, because they thought, it inconsistent with the office 
of the ])erson who is to havc'i the collections of the settle- 
ment, upon settlement formed, that he shmdd have any 
concern in the formation of it.”’’ Some collectors, how- 
ever, had to be retained, as we ha\’e seen, but they w^ere 
not given any discretionary authority. As one wi’iter says,'’ 

“ the I’e-appointment of collectors appears to suggest 
an idea t)f decentralisation. I’liis however was 

1 Extracted from Shore’s remarks on llie administration of justii'o and eollee- 
tiou of the revenue in Bengal, written in 1782. J. H. Harington, op. r/P, pp. 41-, 48. 

2 For details of the Plan, vide Colobrooke, op. cit., op. 220-223. 

Vide extract from the letter of the Governor General and Council to the 
(^ominittoo of Kovonuc, dated 30 March, 1781. t’olebrooke, op, cit,^ p. 224. 

* Vide Eamsbothain’s article referred to above in Cambridge Histon/, 
Vul. V, p. 428. Two concrete instaiR’es have been citetl by Mr. Ranisbotham from 
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not the ease. The eollcctoi' was denied any inter- 
ference wit h the new settlements of the revenue .... 
The 'new eollectons w(‘)e merely- |igurehead.s, and 
(he distrust which the Couneil sJiowed in their 
appointnu'nt could lead to nolhing but discourage- 
ment.” 

In his enthusiasm for centralisation Hastings ignored 
altogc'thcr (he j)ractical dilhculties arising from the al)senc<‘ 
of a res[)onsiblo local agency as set forth above by Shore. 
•Moieovcr, he developed a distrusi of collectors posted in 
the interioi' districts, from his (“xpcaience of the c^arly 
supervisors ;uid also the failure in the rc.disation of revenues 
und('r tlu' j)lans of 1772 and 177:?. But in fainu'ss to 
(he collectors it must l»c said that for this tlx' collectors 
W('re not b> blanu' so much as Hastings's mistaken 
policy of letting out lands by public auction to farmcLS 
wh<t in a spirit of competition and speculation settled 
for sums iH'Vondthc ca]>aeiiy of the lands and iiu'vitably 
turiH'd defaulters. On the contrary it has beam said of 
tb('S(* oHicers : 

“ A careful perusal of the voluminous manuscript 
proceedings of the Committees of llevenue during 
those years (1765-1786) reveals a fact too little 
known, namely, that this progress was largely the 
result of unrecognised work by the district officers 
of the Company in their own districts where, generally 
speaking, they laboured to establish a just and 
humane collection of the land revenue.” ^ 


tho proocodin^M of tho of Jicvoauo ia whk;h two collootory, powerless ia 

the face of oonfurtioH in iliti arising from tbe negligence of the Canongo and 

worst opproHsion by the farmers, referred to the Committee for instmetionH a« to 
the action to bo taken, one of them asking to bo “ informed of the degree of 
interferonco which is exj>ectod of me by you {Le,, Oommittco of Revenue).” 

1 Hamsbotham, op, cU,, p, <133. 
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Without ♦CO torijig into an ai'gmncnt as to how far the 
above statement caIn be accepted without reservation, *it 
may be said thaj; Hastings’s z('al for centralisation as also 
his distVust of the collectors was a little excessive. This 
is amply proved by the necessity of having to maintaiti 
SOUK* collectors in the districis. by Hastings in spite of 
his sclunne of centralisation and the r(‘storation of th(‘ 
collc'ctors with full powers in I'TSti, which we shall discuss 
later. We »nay leave the account of his reveniK' r<‘form 
lu'ic and ])ass on to his measiin's of judicial reform. 

Judirinl of Ifastitifi.v -the Bchhitl 

Jlefore W(‘, discuss the actual measures of judicial 
ladbrm it would Iv- pc'itinent to ('uquire why Hastings 
aildres.s('(l hims<‘lf to the task of juflicial r<iorganisation 
at all, without any diri'ct instruction to that effect from 
the Directors.^ The main reason is perhajis to bo sought 
in the fact that Hastings took a broad view of his task. 
He wanted to carry out the orders of the Directors 
not •only in the letter, but in spirit also. He set before 
himself the objective of building up an administration of 
the. Com])any in the full sense of the term, subserving the 
welfare of the ryots. Naturally the jiulicial system could 
not be left out. of the picture. Without reform of the 
judicial system revenue reforms would be meaningless 
and ineffective. The indigenous system, never an ideal 
one, had now been practically shattered. The defs^ets 
of the indigenous sy.stem of judiciary, as it stood in 1772, 

^ Ifc will be noted that in their letter of Anp:iiflt 28, 1771, tlio (\)iirt direeted 
him to nndortako Dewannoe managoment through the agency of the Company’s 
Hervanta. Tho Court, however, directed hiiu in that letter to adopt aueh Kogu- 
lationa and pursue such Measures as shall at onoo onsuro to us every possible 
advantage and free tho lioyotts from tho oppressions of the Zemindars and 
l^etty tyrants under whiedi they may have boon Hufferoil to remain, otc.” 

This might bo stretclicd to justify Jiis moasuros of judicial reform but he had 
■Other reasons as well which aro discussed above. 


21— 1364B 
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have been detailed in the letter from the Committee of 
Circuit to the President and Council, forwarding the plan 
of justice of 1772. They were for instance : — 

1. Multiplicity of Courts with ovorlaj)ping jurisdiction. 

2. Inaccessibility to the peoj)le in the interior districts. 

3. Usurping of judicial authority by evtuyone having 

power. 

4. Venality of judges.^’ 

Besides, bad as they were, tlu^y became atrophied, 
having lost all their authority by the rise of the Com])any 
to the seat of power. So |)ractically the machinery of 
justice was completely out of gear, and rights and liberti(^s 
of the peojile were at the mercy of thc^ strong. Then 
again, as we have seen, under the system f)ursiiing in the 
country, civil justice formed a part, of the Dewaniuscf 
administration, revenue and judicial administration beitig 
inextricably linked up. 

Further, rights of ])royierty could not be adecjuately 
secured without control over criminal justice! also. So 
the logic of circumstance compelled Hastings to tackle 
the judicial system along with revenue administration. 
But the case for this interftirencH! cannot p(!rhaps be better 
put than in the words of Hastings liimselfV-^ 

“ The administration of justice has so intimate a 
connection with the revenue, that wo cannot omit 
the mention of it while we are treating of this 
subject in a general view .... The security of 
private j)roporty is the greatest (!ncouragement to 

1 Oil tills point the CJommittoo wrote : — 

“ It will, however, be obvious that (he jiidieial authorif^y, lodged in tlie 
hands of men, wlio gain thinr livelihood by the profits on the collections 
of the revenue, mii.st unavoidably bo converted to sources of private 
emoluments ; and, in effect, the greatest oppressions of the inhabitants 
owe their origin to this necessary evil ” 

2 Letter to the (^ourt, dated Novemlier 3, 1772 (para. 12), 
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iiwlustry, in which the wealth of every state depends. 
The limitation of the powers annexed to tjie 
magistracy, the suppression of every lisiirpation of 
them hy private authority, and the facilitating of 
the access to’ justice were the only'means by which 
such a security could bo obtained. But this was 
impo.ssible under the circumstaiu;cs which had hitherto 
jirevailed. While th(‘ ^izamut and the Dewannee 
were in dilleicnt hands and all the rights of former 
were admitted, th(‘. courts of justice which were 
the sole province of the Nazim, though constituted 
for the gencial relief of the siil)j(‘cts, could receive 
no reformation. 'Phe court and the officer of the 
Nizamut were continuetl but their efficacy was 
destroyed by the ruling iniluence of the Dewannee. 
The regular course of justice was, everyw'here 
susjieiided ; but every man cxercis(*d it who had 
the j)owcr of compelling ollans to submit to his 
decisions. 'Plu' people were o]>pi‘csscd ; they were 
discouraged and disabled from im])roving the culture 
of their lands and in ])roportion as they had the 
demands of individuals to gratify, they were 
[)i-evented from tlischargiiig what was legally due 
to the Clovernment.” 

Sucdi a state of things certainly called for immediate 
reform, if orderly govei’iiraent was to bo maintained in 
the community. 


The. Piinciple of Reform 

In these circumstances Hastings decided to reorganise 
the judicial system. While he wanted reform he did not 
aim at demolishing the existing structure altogether, but 
to adapt it as far as practicable to the needs of the situation, 
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by rooting out abuses and eliminating such parts as had 
become outworn. Like Burke, he wafi a believer in the 
organic conception of society and state ; as such he f)referred 
conserving the traditional laws and institutions of a people 
which had their -roots in their history rather than im])osing 
exotic ones on them fiom outside. As Monckton .loiuw 
observes L — 

“'riiere was no principle .which he held more tenaciously 
than this ; that a nation is tlie only safe judge of 
its own liberties, and that for any foreign authority, 
however enlightened, to impose law on a people 
according to its own alien standards is to commit 
injustice. As was said of the American ‘ rebels ’ 
at the time, ‘ Liberty is what they hold to be such,’ 
and to enforce on the Hindus a (!od(^ borrowed from 
a natfon in a totally dilferent stage of civilization 
was a greater hardship than to allow the anomalu's 
and imperfections of their owti laws to continue.'’ 

Not only did he maintain the structure and the native 
agency intact as far as possible but he had a code of laws 
|)repared according to the customary laws of Hindus and 
Mahomedans for the guidance of the (lourts.*^ When 

1 Mom;kton Jones, op. c/7., (^h. X, p. 3il. 

Vide ‘ Bengal LcUvrs licccived ’ Vol. XI (f. O. K.). 

I^xtracts from a Letter to tlie Court, dattsd March :ir>, I77J (para, I-) : 

“ In order to render moro ct>mpleat the judicial rt'guhiiions to jaocludo 
arbitrary and partial judgments, and to guide the tlocisions of the wtjvcral 
Courts, a woH-digosted cotlo of laws romj)il(‘d agreeably to tho laws arul 
tonots of tho Maliomedans and Gentoos, and atjcortling to tho t^stablishcd 
customs and usages in cases of tho revenue, would prove of the greatest 
public utility, the Court {Sadder Dewanag) n*solved that sia^h a code 
would be prepared and properly digested and they accordingly appointed 
lit persons to execute this work, by throe distinct commissions, two 
consisting of tho present officers of tho two Suddor Adawluts and a third 
of ton of the most learned Pundits.’' . 

It may be noted that the whole cost of compiling the code was borne by Hastings 
personally. 
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the ]>]()]tw.sa1 of iiisliiiilinj? .td Enfi;lis]\ Court admiiiislcThiji 
Eiiglisli law in tliis country by an Act of Parliainejit 
(subsequently enacted as the Regulating Act of 1773) was 
in tlie* air, lie wrote bonie remonstrating against the 
unwisdom of such a ste|) and urging that at’least bis govern- 
ment should have a hearing befon^ the final decision was 
taken. He ajipealed to the great contemporary English 
jurist liord Mansfield on the point.’ Rut his remonstrance 
went unheeded ; tlu' Supreme Court was established under 
the Act of 1773 with conseipient conflicts with the adminis- 
tration and also the Conqiany’s courts, fllie underlying 
principles behind the plan of justice of 1772 can be best 
stated in the words of the Committee of Circuit in their 
lettej’, dated the Ibth August, 1772, to tlu' Council for- 
warding the plan : — 

“ In forming lb(' enclosed plan (for IIk* administration 
(»f justice) we have confined onrs('lv(‘s, with a 
scrupulous (‘xactness, to tlu* constitutional forms 
of judicature, alri'ady established in this ])rovince, 
which are not only such as wv think in themselv’es 
best calculated for expediting the course of justice 
but such as are best adapted to tlu^ understanding 
of the jieople : where we shall apjiear to have 
deviated in any respect, from the known forms, 
our intention has been to recur to the original 
])rinciples, anti to give them that efficacy, of which 
they were deprived by venal and arbitrary innova- 
tions, by partial immunities granted as a rt'lief 
against the general and allowed abuse of authority, 
or by some radical defect in the constitution oi' 
the Courts in being ; and these changes we havt' 
adopted with the less hesitation, as they are all 
of siuih a nature, as we are moi'ally certain wdll 


* Lottor to Lord Mariyfiold, dated March 21, 1771, CUeig, vp. ctt„ Vul. 1, j). auO- 
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])iovc both of gt^neral saii.sfiiction, auti general 
, eas(5, to the })et)])le.” t 


T/ic, Plan, of Juslifc of 1772 

Against tliis baekgrouhd wo may diseiiss the jdau of 
justi('e* formulated by the (bmmittee of (Jireuit at the 
instance of Hastings, its President, and subsequent changes. 
Judicial reform also was effected at diffeient stages, as 
a counterpart of, and complementary to the jn'ocess of 
revenue reform. 

The general framework of the judicial organisatioji 
established in 1772 continued in existence throughout 
the regime of the Company, in s|)itc of modifications 
in details. In the first place, the multiplicity of courts 
with overlapping jurisdiction was abolished. In each 
distiict two courts, one civil and another criminal, 
with well-defiTied jurisdictions were (istablished with 
a view to bringing justice to the doors of the people. 
The civil or Diwani Court was to deal with cases involving 
property, inheritance, debt, disputed accounts, contracts, 
etc., while the criminal or Foujdaii coui’t with criminal 
offences like murder, robbery, forgery, assaults, (juarrels, 
etc. Over the provincial Diwani Coui-t the collector of the 
district presided, re[)resenting the Company as the King’s 
Dewan, attended by the ])roviucial Dewan and other 
officers of the Calche.mj (Collectorate). In tlu! Foujdari 
Court ihtiCazee and Mufli of the district and two Moulvies, 
all native officials of the Kizamut, used to dispense justice, 
but their proceedings were subj(5cted to the supervision 
and control of the collector. Correspondingly, at the 


^ For details of the plan vide Prweedinga of the CouimiUee of Circuit t 
Cossirnbazar, dated the 15 August, 1772. 

ilango LXXl, Vol. 13, pp, 211*52 (1. O. U.). 
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Presidency two superior courts of justice were established — 
Diwani Sudder Adrjwalut (chief civil court), jiresided over 
by the Governor with two members of the .Counciil and 
attended by the officers of the Khalsa, and the Ni/amut 
Sudder Adawlut (cfiief criminal coxirt) j/resided over by 
a (ihief judge apjjointed by the Nazim, assisted l)y the 
chief Cazea and Mufti and three Moulvics, with a general 
oversight of the prot'ccnlings vested in the Gov^ernor and 
Goumal. Sentences of capital punishment were suf)ject 
to (confirmation by warrant of (he Nawab. 

Detailed ivgulations for the procedure to be followed by 
the (jffic(U‘s of (he (courts were laid down. The colk'ctor was 
authorised to make sinch subsidiary ivgulat.ions as were 
felt ,n('cessary for promoting the due course of justice 
and the welfare and ])r()S})erity of the ryots, suited to the 
local conditions and to submit tlunn for confii'yiation to the 
Board. Phe custom of levying f(u>s or commission on 
account of money recoveivd, as also of making revenue 
from fines and forfeitures, was abolished. 

The Z('min(lar was ch^prived of his despotic authority, 
but he was left some authority for trying petty cases, up 
to the value of ten rupe('s with a view to giving relief to 
the ryots, to save th(Mn the troubh^ and expense of going 
to the headquarters. With the same intent,, the duty 

of encouraging arbitration as a mode of resolving 

disputes was laid on the ofhcei’s of tlu' courts and 

they were further enjoim'd, as far as practicable, 
not to summon cultivators to distiict (tourts during the 
four months of the harvesting season. A glance at the 
regulations at once convinces one that they were 
inspired by the best of intentiotis, to render the 
machinery simple, and justice cheap and easily 
accessible to the people, to guard against the growth 
of despotic authority, and above all by a solicitude 

for th(> welfiire of the people. This is very clearly 
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demoiiblrated by Regulation No. (9) which may be 
quoted in exte.mo : 

“ That as nothing is more conducive to the prosperity 
of any country, than a free and easy access to justice 
and redress, the collectors shall at all times be 
nearly to receive the jx'titions of the injured ; and 
finther, to pj’event their being dcbari-ed this access, 
from motives of interest, })ai1iality or resentment,, 
in the olHccrs or s(TV'ants of th(‘ (Jutcherry, that 
a box shall be placed at the door of the Cutchcrry, 
in which the complainants may lodge their petitions 
at any time or hour they ])lease. That the C^jlhador 
shall himself keep the key of this box ; and, each 
(iouT’t day, have smdi Arzer.<i (petitions) as he may 
find in it, read inimcdiately in his prcs('nc(\ by 
the Ar/abeggy of the ('iit cherry.” 


Wifhh'oiml of ColU rlors, 17i-i 

The collectors, thus being iuAa'sted both with revenue 
jurisdiction and judicial powers, became, so to say, the 
pivot of the administrative machinery. Although their 
proceedings in both the spheres were subject to the 
scrutiny and supervision by the Board at the Presidency, 
great apprehension was felt lest they should grow into 
[)etty tyrants in their districts due to the impracticability 
of exercise of minute control by the Board both on the 
score of distance and its own pressure of business. The plan 
was, however, short-lived. Very soon under the orders 
of the Court, the collectors were withdrawn from the 
districts with a few exceptions and were replaced, as we 
have seen, by the six provincial councils consisting of 
European Covenanted servants, and native aumils in the 
interior districts. The civil jurisdiction only of the collectors 
was vested in the native district officers. Under the 
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plan of 1773 safeguards were introduced against possible 
abuse of power by the Auinils. They were superintended 
by the members, of the Provincial Councils^ and the 
Committee of Revenue (excepting the members of the 
Government) in rotation. 

Appeal from their decisions lay in the first instance to 
the Provincial Councils and in causes exceeding a thousand 
rupees to the Sudder Dewawny Adawhit at ('alcutta. 
Further, to protect the ryots, complaints against th(^ 
Aumils and othev officers of Government, as well as against 
Zemindars and farmers, were made cognizable by the 
Provimtial Councils and the Committee of Revenue, with 
an appeal from their decision to the Sui)erior Council 
of Revenue at the Presidency. 

Tlie reconstructed judicial system of 1772-73 had 
been sef going smoothly and Hastings meant tf) bring it to 
pf'rfection gradually by further changes in the light of 
experience,’ but the time was not. given. Soon canu' th<‘ 
Regulating Act of 1773, inspirtTl by a distrust in the 
f'on\pany’s servants in India, and embodying the ])rinci])le 
of checks and counterchecks unsuited, according to Hastings, 
to the contemjMirary conditions in Bengal. 

The Regulating Act has a great constitutional signi- 
ficance, inasmuch as it i‘(^presents the first parliamentary 
intervention in the internal administration of the Company 
and is based upon the recognition of the principle that a 
trading corporation chartered by the Crown had no 
inherent rights to territorial possessions and revenues 


He wrote to his friond Josios Dupre on 0 January, 1773 : — 

“ Necessity ooinpelled uh to form some establislnnont of justice ; we chose 
the best we could ; and if this Rhall not he found so perfect an more time 
and knowledge might have made it, it is yet capable of receiving 
improvement, and is a good foundation for a more complete system of 
judicature.” (Oleig, op, cit, Vol. I, p. 273.) 

52— 1364B 
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except on the suffetanci' of King and Parliament. As 
L/yall puts it ; 

“ The Act of 1773 gave a Parliamentary title to 

their (the Company’s) administration in ’ India. ’ 

i 

P’or some time ])ast, as we havi^ already noted, public 
opinion at home, stirreil paiticularly by accounts of mis- 
management of the C'omjiany’s affairs and of corruption 
and graft among the Company’s servants, was })r('ssing for 
parliamentary intinference. Already in 1707 by ])aiiiamcn- 
tary legislation the rat(‘ of dividend was restricted and a 
toll was levied by the Pritish Exchequer on the teriitorial 
revenues of the Com])any of £4,0().0()0 annually. But it 
did not purport to interfere with the internal administration 
of the Company. The immediate occasion for this stcqi 
in 1773, was the virtual bankruptcy of th(‘ Com])any whiiii 
not only frankly declared its inability to nuad th(' dmuand 
of the Exeheijner but also applied to the British (!ov(*nnncnt 
for financial assistance. Parliament, after du<' cinjuirv 
by two Committees, enacted the legislation by which the 
system of the CVnnpany’s internal organisation in liulia 
was altered with a view to introdining an clement of 
centralisation as well as the jirinciple of supmior control 
over every authority from the Prcsichmcy Governors to 
the Court of Directors. The Court was placed under a 
limited control of the Home Government in political and 
financial matters. Similarly the two Presidency Govern- 
ments at Bombay and Madras were placed under the 
superintendence of the Governor General and Council 
of Bengal in matters of war and peace. 

Within the supreme Government of Bengal the 
Governor-General was bound by the vote of the majority, 
and the executive government subjected to the veto 
of the Supreme Court, constituted under the provisions 
of the Act, in some matters. Some of the provisions of 
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the Act were directed at the malpractices (common among 

III • 

the C'om])any’s servants, such as taking of presents and 
gifts and j)rivat.d trade. 

Faced now by tr liostile majority Hasitings could not 
push on with his reform measures any further until in 
177<), the death of otu' of this hostile group gave him a 
free hand. 'Pht' institution of the Supreme (V)urt, which 
was, by tin' way, a Crown’s fVjurt incorporated by a 
rtiyal chartei' as distinguislied from tlic newly established 
courts which were Company’s Courts deriving their jurisdic- 
tion from indigenous authority, the fornu'r administering 
English law with all the para])herjialia of Fhiglish jurispru- 
dence and the latter administering the indigenous system 
of law with suitable modifications, naturally led to conflicts 
between them. "I’his happened })articularly because the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was left* vague and 
ill-detined under lh(' provisions of tin* Act of 1773 and it 
had to be clarified l)y aJiother Act of Parliament ])assed 
in 1781. It was a d('finit<“ set-back to tin* development of 
the . newly established courts. 1’he Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlnt, due to some dilferences (tf opinion w’ith the 
Supreme Couit, I’crnaim'd suspend(*d for some years till 
1780, when it was le-established under the authority of the 
Governor General and Council. 


ChuMjea in Criminal Judicature in 1774-75 

The Foujdary or ('riininal courts established under the 
regulations of 1772, did not meet with the degree of success 
expected of them. Dacoity, munler and other heinous 
crimes continued unchecked. In course of a minute, dated 
the 19th of April, 1774, Hastings reveiwed the reasons of 
this failure and recommended the institution of several 
Foujdars or native police officers in the districts with 
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power to arrest Dacoits ajid other eriininals and bring 
them to justice. ’ 

These ' otficers were accoi tlingly institiiteil and the 
President or (Jovernor-(j!(MU'.ral assisted by a eovciiianted 
servant continued to superintend this braiu'h till the 14th ot 
A))ril, 1775, when owing -to very heavy pressure of work 
he wanted to be relieved of this charge. Accordingly on 
the 18th of October, 1775, ' the Board deckled to vest it in 
Muhammad Beza Khan, the newly appointed Deputy 
Nawab, with instructions to carry on careful investigation 
into the system of (Timinal justice with a vie;w to placing 
it on a satisfactory basis. 4’hus the (control of criminal 
justice was once again restored to the Nawab, the seat of 
the Sadar Nizaiinit Adawlut being also icmoved ' Irom 
CJalcutta to Murshidabad. 

This system also did not work satisfactorily. There 
were reasons to sus{)ect that the Poujdars themselvc's 
and their followers in many instances screened the 
Dacoits or even joined with tluun and freely abused theii' 
power in [dundering and oppre.ssing t hc' peo])le. As^ will 
be .seen, under the Begulations (d' 1781, the e-stablishnumt 
of Foujdura and d'annadxu'fi was abolished, their powers 
being tranisferred to the newly cieated English judges.^ 

Judicial Regulatioihs of 1780 

The next stage of Hastings's judi(aal reoigani.sation 
was initiated by the Kegidations of 1780.^ As we have 

^ Vide Bengal Secret (.’oiisuJtatioii«, October -November, 1775, B-ange A, 
Vol. ;U (I. O. H.), Bengal Rev. Conn., dated 21 December, 1785, and al»o Corn- 
wallis’s minute on tlie state of criminal justice in Bengal Revenue Consultations 
of 3 l^ecember, 1790. 

* Vuie Revenue Proceedings of the Governor General and Council, dated 
28 March, 1780 (passc^d by the Governor General and Council on 11 April, 
1780), Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated 28 March, 1780, Range 50, Vol. 24, 
pp. 88-124 (I. O. R.). 

Vide also Colebrooke, typ, ett,^ pp. 14-22. 
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seen, Hastings was very much against concentration oi 
jiowei’s in the liandi^ of inferior servants, wiiether collectors 
or members of IVovincial (Jouncils. He, therefetre, separated 
judicial and revenue functions ; vested the former in the 
judges of the newly created provincial civil courts, leaving 
the Provincial Counttils with the latter only. Six of such 
courts were established in six divisions into which Bengal 
was divided for the jiurjiosc, each jiresided over by a 
covenanted servant of the (‘om])any, styled the Superin- 
tendent of Dewanny Adawlut appointed by the Covernoi’- 
General and Council. The jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Councils was limited to revenue^ cases only, while that 
of thci provincial courts to inheritance, succession, debts, 
disjhites about, property and all other cases arising under 
civil law. Their respective jurisdictions being clearly 
defined, conflict between them w^as avoidedf 

Detailed rules of proca'dure for the guidance of tlu^ 
courts very much on the same lines as under the plan of 
justice of 1772 weie laid down with a vic'W to securing 
styct and impartial justice, preventing abuse's among the 
judge^s and the court's oliic-ers and discouraging litigiou.snef-s 
and ('iicouraglng arbitiation. Appeals from the decisions 
of these courts to the Covernor-Genc'ial and Council in 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut were allowed only 
in c'asi's inv-olving more than a sjiecified sum. The Sudder 
Dewanny C’ourt was also authorised to make rules of })ractice 
and standing orders for itstlf and the provincial courts 
as well, subject to confirmation by the Governor General 
and C^ouncil. In points not covered by the regulations 
the Superintendent was given discretionary powers. The 
judges were reipiired to sxdiscribe to oaths against the 
receipt of presents or gifts as the collectors in 1772. 
The regulations were declared to be binding only until 
a new arrangement was made by the authority of 
Parliament. 
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I’hose rules were given legal effect, being passed by tlic 
Governoi’-General and Gonncil on the ilth of A])ril, 1780. 
in October ol the same year it was deciided’by the Govern- 
ment that a sejairate judge should be- a])pointed to take 
charge of the tSudder Oewanny Adawhit in place of the 
Governor-General and members of the t'ouncil, because 
the multifarious duties of tlie latter left them little time to 
attend to the business of the court. But Hastings had 
deeper reasons than this as is ri'vealed in his minute, dat<‘d 
September 29, ]78(ff in which he formulated the proposal, 
'riie chief justice of the Supreme Court, Sir Klijah Impe'y, 
was a})pointod to the ])ost. By this stc]) he wanted to 
bridge over the gulf between the Supreme ('ourt and the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut which so fai' had beam in constant 
contlict. The officers of the latter acting under Impey 
would bo protected from attacks on tiu' score of doubtful 
jurisdiction. Moreover the^y would hav(' sound legal 
traii\ing \inder his guidance. Hastings observes : - 

“ They will be enabled to act with conlid(mc(', nor 
will any man dare to contest th('ir right of acting 
when their proceedings are held unrier the sanction 
and imm(!diate {jatronage of the first member of 
the Supreme Court, and with his [)articij)ation in 
the -instances of such as are brought in aj)peal 
before him and regulated by his instiuctions. They 
very much require an instrin^tor, and no one will 
doubt the superior qualifications of the Chief Justice 
for such a duty.” 

Further he held that it would be : 

“ a means of lessening the distamas between the Board 
and the Supreme Court, which has perhaps been, 
more than the undefined powcu'S assumed to each, 
the cause of the want of that accommodating temper 


* Vide K. Muir, The Making of Hr itiah India, J76()'J86S (19J5), pp. 150-51. 
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\vju(;h miglit to liavo intIuoMcod thoir intercourse 
with oacih o^her.” 

This arrangement., however, proved short-lived, because 
it did liot meet with the aj)])roval t)f the Directors and in 
pursuance of tlieir orders the Governor-G choral and Council 
resumed the superintendence of the court in November, 
1782. But before that Sir Elijah Impey as the judge of 
the iSudder Dewanny (lourt had the opportunity of putting 
the whole judicial system of the Com])any in order by 
framing neei's’sary regulations and I'ules of pro(‘(‘dure for 
th(' guidance of the courts. On November 3, 1780, 

S('vcntccn sucli regulations ^ ju-eparc^d by him and a])proved 
by the Government were ]>assed and were later embodietl, 
with subseciuent modifications in a revised code of regula- 
tions for the administration of justiet' in the Mofussil as 
well as th(‘ Sudder Dewanny courts, j)iissed by the 
Govi'rnor (h'neral and Council on the 5th ofdniy, 1781.- 
The ol)j('ct was to systematise and simplify the nunuM-ous 
regulations in force and to make them a consistent whoh; 
by projK'r selection atid elimination and to render the 
system int(‘lligible to tlu' ordinary ma.n. 

Ch(in(j('n of 17 SI 

In the meantinui on the (ith of April, 1781, a set of 
general regulations for the administiation of justice in the 
civil courts were passed which effected important changes. 
To remove the inconveniences arising from the too extensive 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Dewanny Courts established 
under the regulations of March 28, 1780, and thereby 
to promote more speedy and effectual administration of 
justice the number of such courts was increased froiti six 
to eighteen. I’hey were allowed to continue on the old 

' Colebrooke, o;?. c/7., p. 22, 

^ Idem , p. 37. 
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footing under the charge of covenanted servants of the 
t'onipany, henceforth to be styled ‘ judges ’ instead of 
‘ Superintendents with a jurisdiction distinct from that 
of the persons who after the recent abolition of the Provincial 
(.V)uncils remained in temporary charge of collections. 

In some of the thinly populated frontier districts it 
was pro])osed to leav’e Dewanny jurisdiction to the collector 
in temporary charge of them, instead of creating a separate 
office of judge till a more compUde jurisdiction (oiild be 
established. They were, however, to k(‘e[) these two 
functions quite distinct, being in one capacity controlled 
by the (‘ommittee of llevenue and in the cdher by the* 
Sudder Dewanny Court. 


Judges invested with Magisterial Powers 

1'he judges, moreover, were invested witli magisterial 
powers for apprehending persons charged with dacoity or 
other crimes of violence within their jurisdiction, with a 
view ‘ more effectually to promote the introduction of 
good order in thec sevei’al districts.’ As the cistablishment 
of Fotijdars and Tantiadars. introducc^d in 1774, was not 
attended witli th<^ wished for residts, the* Nawab was asked 
to withdraw them, their power being now transferred to 
the judges. Their authority was, however, limited to 
apprehending only, and not to trial or punishment, for 
which sucli criminals were to be sent immediately to the 
Daroga (criminal judge) of the nearest Foujdary with a 
charge sheet. In some cases Zemindars were also invested 
with the magisterial authority. 

To enable the Government to observe the effects of 
this transfer and also to watcih over the general administra- 
tion of criminal justice throughout the province a separate 
department was established at the Presidency under the 
immediate direction and control of the Governor-General 
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to receive’ th(5 reports and returns of proceedings from the 
Fonjdary courts as *also the re!])orts from the judges in 
their magisterial capacity. To have charge of these records 
and as a* check on all. persons entrusted with the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, a covenanted servant was 
a])])ointcd under the direction of the Governor-General, 
with the title of liememhmncer of the Criminal Conrtfi 
with a few assistants. This ]n*a(;tieally brings to a dost* 
our review of Hastings’s measures of commercial, revenue 
ami judicial reform. 


(■onchaiing Remarkfi on Hasting.Cft Reform.^ in relation to 
the Companif's Civil Service 

VVe may close the chapter with a few remarks on the 
ett'eets of Hastings’s measures upon the civil (ti'rviee of the 
Gompany. When he took u]) the reins of administration 
in 1772 h(‘ found the servants thoroughly dejiraved. As 
will a[)pear from his correspondence of this j)eriod, la; 
formed a very poor estimate of the service, and ])artieularly 
of the supervisors. He desciibed the supervisors as ‘ petty 
tyrants ’ and ‘ heavy rulers of the peo)>le.' As we have; 
seen above he was from the very beginning in favour of 
withdrawing them from the ilistriets and concentrating 
authority in the Presidency government, but he was forced 
by circumstances to retain them. In course of a letter 
to his friend J. Dupre, dated the Oth of January, 1773,^ 
he observes : — 

“ Whatever motives we had for recalling these oflicers 
it appeared that, there were amongst them so many 
sons, cousins, or eUves of directoi's, and intimates 
of the members of the Council, that it was better to 
let them remain than provoke an army of opponents 

* Oloig, 0/1. dt ., Vol. 1 . p. 

23 - 1364n 
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against every act of adininistratioii, by <lepriving 
. them of their emoluments. They (ontinue, but 
their - power is retrenched ; atid tl]e way is j)aved 
for their gradual removal ; and the f’onrt of Birectors 
have sufficient arguments fni-nished tlKMU to oi-d(T 
their recall immediately.” 

11ie C’ommerciial branch of the service was also in no 
better state and we have seen above the measmes h(' took 
to purify it of its abuses, to prot('ct th(' w(‘avers from 
ojjpression and to promote the pi’osperity of th<‘ country 
by freeing trade from all restrictions. But while he 
condemned these .servants in strong terms h(' was not 
unsympathetic to them. We have se<'n how la- tried to 
inspir(‘ them with the s])irit of ]ud>lic service by p(*rsonal 
a])])eal and by providing liberal n'miineration whenever 
[)ossible. He reali.sed that it w'as not .so much th(* men as 
the .system that was to blanu' for tlK-ir lap.scis. \\'(' may 
(juote in this connection extracts from his h-ttc-r to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 1 1th of Novemlx-r, 1773. He 
w rites B — 

May I be ])ermitted, in all deh'rence and submission 
to your commands, to offer it as my opinion, that, 
whatever may have been the conduct of individuals, 
or even of the collective members of your adminis- 
trations, the blame is not so much imputable to 
them as to the want of a principle of government 
aderpmte to its substance, and a coercive power to 
enforce it. The extent of Bengal, and its possible 
re^sourees, are equal to those of most states in 
Europe. Its difficulties are greater than those of 
any, because it wants both an established form 
and powers of government, deriving its actual 
su[)j)ort, from the unremitted labour and ])ersonal 

^ p. 
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tixpriioii ol' individuals in [)owi?r instead of thc! vital 
infl nonce wh/ch flows througli th(' channels ol'^ a 

regular constitution 

“ Among your servants, who for a coiirsi* of years 
have been left at large in possession of so tempting 
a deposit, it is not to be wondered at that many 
have applied it to the advancement of their own 
fortunes, or that thos(‘ wjio were ])oss(“ssed of abilities 
to introduce a system of better older, should have 
been drawn along by the general eurrinit, since few 
men are inspired with so largi^ a sluin', of jmblie 
virtue as to sacrifice their interests, peace, and social 
feelings to it, and to begin the woik of reformation 
, on themselves.” 

deferring to the detaih'd plan of administration which 
the Direetoi's jiroposed to si'iid soon, lie continued 

“ Whi'iiever this work shall bi' ai'eomjilished on a 
foundation of eonsisteney and jiermaneiuy, 1 will 
vi'iiture to foretell, from the knowledgi' which I 
have of the general habits and manners of your 
servants, that you will lu'ar of as few' instances of 
licentiousness amongst them as among the members 
of any community in the British Empire.” 

Some time later afso he reallirms the same conviction 
in a lettei' to his frit'iid L. Sulivan, dated thc 21st of 
March, 1770 b - 

“ Many of my letters to the Company, and many of 
a private nature, but addressed to jicrsons of high 
rank, or great influence, have treated of the disorders 
and irregularities of the serviei?, but these 1 have 
always attributed (as in my heart 1 still do) to a 
(lefeetivo (constitution, not to a depravity of pi-ineiple 
in the servants of the Company.” 


^ Oleig, cif., Vol. 11, p. 10. 
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With consummato statesmanship he realised that mere 
temporizing with tinkering measures of reform of specific 
abuses among servants would not be of any use. So he 
tackled the larger problem of stabilizing the adminis- 
trative system as a whole in all its branches. He 
strengthened the Presidency government by bringing down 
all the members and confining them to the Presidency, 
he overhauled the revenue and judicial system, maintaining 
as far as possible established institutions by careful ada{)ta- 
tion and selection, guarded against desj)otism of inferior 
servants by introducing a system of judicious crontrol all 
through the service, laid down detailed regulations for 
the guidance of the servants in their public acts, and took 
all means to render justice cheap and easily acc^essible 
to the people. In this way he lifted the service out of 
the morass into which it had fallen.^ During the thirtecui 
years of his administiutioii the service of the Coni})any 
changed, so to say, from being a band of commercial 
adventures and fortune-hunters to a public service in the 
modern sense of the term. On the improved moi’ale of 
the service we may quote from a letter written to his 
mother by .Sir John Shore (later Lord I'eignmouth) then 
a junior servant of the Company on the Lst of Ajjril, 1772, 
as follows ^ : — 

“ The road to opulence grows daily narrower, and is 
more; ctrowded with comj)etiiors, all eagerly {)ressing 
towards the goal, though few arrive there 

The (Jourt of Directors are actuated with such a 
spirit of reformation and retrenchment, and so well 

^ Accordiiij.' to Moncktoa Jones. Hastings “ found the Knglisii in Bengal a source 
of <lisoaso and misery to the country, apparently incapable of cure : ho turned them 
into a spring of now life which brought integrity and vigour into its government, 
humanity into its law courts, freedom into its markets.” (Monckton Jones, 
op. cit.y p. 319.) 

* Memoirn of the Life and ( hrretipotuJencc of John^ Lo^d Tei(^nmouthi'^ by Ijord 
Teigiuuouth (1843), Vol. I, p. 39. 
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seconded by Mr. Hastings, that it seems the rescission 
of all our remaining emoluments will alone suffice 
it. 'I’he Company’s service is in fact rendered an 
employ nbt vtay desirable.” 

But Hastings tried his best to reiuler the service 
attractive by adding to its, legitimate emoluments. 
Hastings himself wrote in 1781 : — 

“ What a world of enenues have 1 submitted to the 
hazard pf creating by disn'gard of pi'isonal conse- 
(pienc-es. In this establishment 1 have deprived 
the bulk of both civil and military servants of their 

settled means of ac<|UU‘ing ra[)i(l fortunes the 

niost important acts of this Coverniiienl are 
constituted on jninciples diametrically opposite to 
poj)ularity and established opinions.”^ 

• 

It has been held in .some (|uarters that in spite of 
Hastings’s attcanpts at purification he was not able to 
accomplish it completely. But nobody perhaps would 
contest the fact that Hastings did his veiy best for its 

' Moncktoii Junes, op. ctl., pp. 2(i2-G3, 

2 I*. K. Hubert!-. obHorvos ; — 

” Wo ran only t!u' tlj<‘ur\- Miat I last purilied the a<iniiins< ration 

with eunsitlerahlti (jualilieat 1011 .-; In eon1.ra^t to sneh a eoutent-ion we 
must st't th<‘ fai-t' that the lautrer \\<- ji«‘t piek to Jlastin^^s's own time, tlie 
less belief do wt* hial in this theory of tlio entire nJ'onnatuin of the C’oin 
pany's serviee. Sir John Maleolni is proliably iinieh ii(*arcr tlie truth 

whoii h(! writes that Hastings's most strenuous ad vueates while 

tliey defend his pt'i.sonal nitt*grit\, are foreinl to aeknowledgo that the 
/wliole system of the government ovov wJiieh Jic presided was eorrupt 
* and full of abuses.” 

“ Had there l»e<*n a eoinplete jmriheatiou of the .scirvieo, there would surely 
have been nothing for Lord (’ornwallis to do, when he eaine to India in 
178(h hut w'e know that there was ahundaut material for his reforruing 
hand.” 

f7Vie IUnrlij of \V(irrvn iiusiintjf, hi in Cambridge History 

fiidia, (1021)) Vol. V, Ch. XL pp. 21M2.| 
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purificatioti aiul left the service much better than what he 
had found it. The writcir quoted aljove remarks 

“ All this, however, is tronsistent witi) the assumption 
that Hastings made a strenuous and loyal endeavour, 
as far as in him lay, to amend and purify the servitie. 
Probably, short of staking his retention of office 
upon the question, he did as much at first as was 
humanly speaking possible.” 

It is too mueh to exjK'ct that an administrative service 
for file first time created out of a men^anfile establishment, 
without ])roper equipment and training, without familiarity 
with the manners and customs and ways of life of tlu' 
people it was set up to govern, would become a ])erfe(‘t 
organisation in course of a few years and perha])s ,1. W". 
Kaye is quite cori'ect in his (‘stimatti when he says 

“ The Company’s servants had eveiy thing to learn 
as administrators, and those great, lessons wert* 
not to be learnt in a day. But consideiing the 
strangeness of the duties which then devcdveul 
upon them — the magnitude of the labour imiKtsed 
and the extreme difficulty of ac(juiring a competent 
knowledge of the language, the institutions, tlu' 
usages, and the character of the peoples in all 
their multiform social aspects, a peoples whom before 
they had only known in the one relation of tradeu', 
the wonder is not that they advanced so little 
towards good government, but they advanced so 
much.”^ 

In conclusion, it may be said that the foundation of 
a civil service in the modern sense, based upon English 
principles of government, was for the first time laid during 
' the regime of Hastings, on which the suj)erstructure was 


^ J. W. Kaye, vp, c/7., pp. H7-88. 
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raised aiuj perfctded by Lord C)ornwaUis and his sncecssors, 
and the eonstiut.ion ^nd fundamental pi’incJples of organisa- 
tion of the (iivil service of India of the prc'seijt day may 
l)(‘ tra<“«d l)a(!k to this [)eriod. 



CHAPTET? V 


The Company's Civil Service C()nsoI;IT)ation as an 
Administrate VE Service 

Hastings resigned office in February, '1785. He had 
not yet been able to com])lpte the process of constructing 
the administrative machinery which he had so well bc'gun 
and developed through several stages. But he prepared tlu' 
ground for jnitting the Company's service on a stabh* basis. 
His work in this respect was taken u[) by Cornwallis and 
completed by him in his own way under much more favour- 
able cireumstanees^ than tho,s(‘ with which Hastings had 
to contend. Between Ha.stings and Cornwallis intervened 
the short interim governmemt of Macplnu’son whicih is 
not of much importance for our purpose. 

fn this chapter we pro])Ose mainly to deal with th(‘ 
work of Cornwallis in perfectijig the* administrative 
machinery of the Company in different splu'ies. In a 
way he may be said to have kTl tin* Company as a 


^ The Huccofts of CornwalH« as an a(lntiui‘^trator was (ln<‘ to certain advantages 
he enjoyed ov« 3 r Hastings apart from liis personal ability and intt'grity of character. 
These are as follows : - 

1. Ho sprang from tlio nobility which was then the ruling class in Kngluud 

and being nominated by the Ministry enjoNod it.s confidence. 

2. He was an intimate friend of H. Dundas, the C’hairman of the Hoard 

of Control, tla^ minister responsible to Parliament for Indian affairs. 

H. He mode it a condition of acceptance of ofllicc' that lie would be given 
an overriding authority in the (Council Itj emergencies, which was 
conceded by the Act of 1786. 

4. He had the complete confidence of his Council and had the benefit of 
experienced advice from tried men like Shore, Stuart and Grant. 
As a corifcHJquence Cornwallis had a much freer hand m directing Indian affairs 
than Hastings. 
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full-fledg<id ruling organisation in* place of a mere 
commercial corjxirafion. 

'Home Politics and Indian Administration 

Before actually recounting the achievements of 
Cornwallis it is perhaps necessary to make a brief reference 
to the influence of home ])olitics on Indian affairs at this 
tim(% because Cornwallis was to a great extent inspired 
in his work not only by politics at home but by ideas 
pr»‘vailing there. He has been hai)])ily described by I.,yall 
as “ tlu' first of the new dynasty of Parliamentary CJoceruors- 
(huu'ial. ’ Lvall further observes 

V 

•“ Itj the year 178(5, we find the English sovereignty 
openly established in India under a Governor General 
ent.iust(>d with jflenary authority by the representa- 
tives of the English nation. Tlu* transformation 
of the chief governorshi]) of a chartered commercial 
company into a senatorial proconsnlshi)) was now 
virtually accomplished.”^ 

We have already seen how since the acquisition of 
T)pwat)ny by the Company the public at home, even outside 
the circle of shareholders of the Com})any, were taking 
an increasing interest in the (’ompany’s affairs, which led 
to a demand for parliairientary interference therein. This 
eventually took shape in the ill-conceived legislation of 
1773, which did not, however, introduce any regular 
machinery of parliamentary control. 

With the inca’casing jmwers and functions of the Com- 
pany, as it settled down more and more into the adminis- 
tration of the country, there was a growing conviction at 
home that it was wielding powers too large for a chartered 
csommercial corporation. This was particularly stimulated 

* A. hyall, op , cit.y Ohapter XIII, p. 219. 

24--i:hhh 
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by its very larg<i powers of |)atronage and also the abuses 
in the ranks of the Company’s servants. For some years 
past the Company’s affairs wore now ancl again subjected 
to a searching scrutiny at the hands of Select Committees of 
the House of (-ommons, the results of whose investigations 
showed that all was not well with the Company’s affairs in 
India, and pointed to the. need of reform and the expedi- 
ency of imposing some control over the C’ompany. But the 
immediate urge for the tightening of parliamentary c-ontrol 
over the Company’s affairs in India came fro’m the eagerness 
of the British party leaders to captiu e th(‘ larger patronage 
at the disposal of the Company to consoliilate their own 
position in home politics. As Vincent Smith observes ; 

“ In those days Indian affairs were; the baltle-giound 
of the party leadcas to a degree never known btffon^ 
or since. 

Fox’s India Bill purporting to revolutionise the 
whole constitution of the (Company and taking away its 
patronage was more oi- kiss eom;eived in this spirit. But 
it went too fai-, and brought about, the downfall of its 
authors, in which the su])porters of the Company alsf> 
played no small part, ffhe O])position under Pitt 
introduced a new bill relating to India in 1784 whh^h was 
passed into law. It kept the patronage of the Company 
intact, but set up a permanent machinery of parliamentary 
control in the “ Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India,” which was in a way an adjunct of the Home 
Government, and vested in it (!omj)lete })owers of superin- 
tendence and control iti relation to all acts, t)perations, 
etc., pertaining to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the Company. I’hus the (!ompany was placed 
in direct subordination to a body representing the Hom(^ 
Government. It further tightened the control of the 


' V» A, Smith, Oxford Histori; of India (1923), p. 547, 
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(iovT'rnor-^Jeiienil in Council over the otlu'r two Presidency 
Oovernnieuts and roinoved the ill-conceived checks aiul 
coiintcu'-checks introduced by tJie Act of 1778, which 
wen' reponsibie for much misi^hief and trouble during 
Hastings’s regime. A])art from, these proVisions relating 
to the cfonstitution of the ('onijiany, tht^ A(!t contained 
(wo other important [irovisions.* One of them directed 
the ('omj)any to tak(^ into consideration the (lomplaints of 
iandiortls; (*t<., and redn'ss them after due investigation 
into the existing settlement bcitween tluun and the(!ompany, 
and another directed them to take into immediate considera- 
tion the civil and military establishments of the several 
Presidencies and after due investigation to order ('very prac- 
ticable retrenchment and nduction in them with a view 
to llu'ir imjirovement. The former h'd to the famous 
Permanent Settlement of land in 1708, and the latter to 
administrative re-organi.sation which will be dealt with 
presently. 

Provision was also made regaiding appointment and 
promotion of cavil servants (Sections 42 and 48), W'hich 
were further dealt wdth in legislations of 1780 and 1703. 
'rims Parliament in a way set the direction to future lines 
of reform of the C'ompany’s administration. 


AdnUnidrative Beoryunmttioii on the Eve of 
Cornwallids Regime 

'I'o give efliect to the provisions of the Act of 1784 
regarding reorganisation of establishments the Directors 
issued necessary orders to the Governor-General in Council 
and issued instructions as to the lines on whi(4i it was to 


* Netjtioiis 31) and 40. 
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take plaee.^ lii a lo'ttcr to the Court written in' 1781, the 
C.overnor-Cenoral in Council exjnessod the following 
sentiments 'on the (luestion of retreiichiu/'nt in establish- 
nients^ : — 

w 

“ In ett'ect, the civil olHees of this Covermnent might 
be reduced to a very scanty number, were their 
exigemy alone to determine the list of covenanted 
servants; which at "this time consist of no less a 
number than two hundred and fifty two ; many 
of them the sons of the first families in the Kingdom 
of Great Hiitain, and everyone aspiring to the rapid 
acquisition (jf lacks, ami to return to j)ass the prime 
of their lives at home, as multitudes have done 
before them ; ntiither will the revenues of this 
country suffice for such boundless ])retensions, nor 
are they compatible with yours and the national 
interests which may eventually sufl'er as ceilain 
a ruin from the effect of private competition and 
the claims of patronagt*, as from the more dreadt'fl 
calamities of war, or other oi'dinarv causes which 
lead to the decline of Dominion.” 

Referring to these sentiments the tburt instnuded 
thcTii not to be led by any other consideration than the 
exigency of administration in determining their establish- 
nu'iits and “ not to continue upon the establishment of 
any one Department, any one office, or any one salary 
not warranted by the real exigency of the service.” 

In effecting reorganisation of depai'tments they were 
directed to allot competent service to each branch, whic h 
was to specialise as far as possible in its work and rise in 


* Vide Le^er from the (’ourt, dated 21 September, 1785 in ‘ Bengal Despatches, 


Vol. li (I. O. R.). 

* General letter to Court, dated 5 May, 1781. 
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regular gvadation. lii accordance with these insti'uctions 
the Board of Trade, ,set up in 1774, was reorganised, being 
constituted of four members seleehid fi’om among tlui scuiioj' 
servants of the CJonijiany and a junior mem bo- of the 
Huprerne Council as President. Similarly* the Committe(5 
of Revenue was replaced by a Board of Revenue consisting 
of a junior member of the Council as President and four 
senior servants of the (!omj)any as membiTs, which was 
to conduct, subject to the control of the superior council, 
the entire adnlinistration, settlement and collection, etc., 
of every biuJich of revenue togetlu'r with the contrf)! of 
all ofticers in tlu' Bevcnuc Department. They were parti- 
cularly entrusted with th<‘ work of devising a settled plan 
for revenue administration in accordance with the directions 
of Parliament. Apart from lhe.se two Boards, the busine.ss 
of the Covernment was to be distrib\ited among two other 
bodies, viz. the Board of Coumtil and the Military Board, 
their names indicating their functions. 

'Phe franu'work of the Company's administration in 
1787, ju.st on the eve of assumption of oflice by Cornwallis, 
may be briefly nari-ated here. 'Fhe busine.ss of the Company 
fell into two main l)e])artments — General and Commereial. 
At the apex of the entire system was the Governor-General 
and Supreme Council presiding over all activities of the 
Government. The Commercial branch was conducted by 
the Board of Trade at (’alcutta with a number of 
Residents ’ in the interior disti-iets in charge of the 
Company’s Investment. In the G('neral Department two 
distinct sets of duties were performed -revenue and judicial. 
Revenue work was regarded as of primary importance. 
As Dewan the Company had charge both of c-ol lection 
of revenues and civil justit^e, but as we have seen, by force 
of circumstances the Company came to exercise a large 
amount of control over criminal justice as well. The 
main source of revenue was, of course, land revenue, though 
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there were other souret's as well in sayei- duties from eustoms 
and exeis(% o])ium and salt monopolies. Th(^ chief organ 
in the Revenia' Department was the (\)mmitte(^ of Kevemu', 
lately reorganised as the Board of Bevenue. Undei’ the 
centralisation scheme of 1781 this t)ody managed the 
collection directly with the assistance of some native 
Dewans, the colleetorships' being a])olish(‘d. But as has 
l)(!en already noted, very soon tlie scheme was found to hi- 
imjmicticable and collectors were being gradually reinstated 
to their ])revious positions. Cbllcetors wei‘t' again ])laced 
in charge of collection and settlement with the Zemindars, 
the duty of the Board of Revenue being contined to super- 
vision and control. vSo far as civil justice was concerned, it 
was administered in the local Dewanny Adawluts (civil court s) 
])resided over by separate otiicers called Judges ap])ointcd 
from among the Comi)a!iy’s servants. Above the .fudges was 
the 8uddci- T)ewanny Adawlut consisting of the Govei-noi’- 
Geiveral in (.'ouucil in judicial caj)acity. (’irminal justice 
still remained nominally vested in the Nawab Nazim and a 
number of local Darogahs or native officers administering 
indigenous criminal law to some ('xtent modified by Hastings. 
J’he judges had acquired magistei ial powers of a})})rehending 
criminals and committing them foi- trial to the native 
courts. Appeal lay from these to the Hudder Nizamut 
Adawlut, under the supervision of the Governor-General 
in Council. It will be noted that the functions of the 
Company as an administrative body werf; as yet (Dnfined 
to the most elementary functions of Government only, 
viz. maintenance of law and order and collection of revenue, 
and here also in respect of the former, the agency was partly 
native over whom it exercised only imperfect powers of 
control. The machinery was rather complicated and not 
quite coherent, because it had been brought to its present 
stage by Hastings by piecemeal changes w'orking on his 
maxim of “ the rule of the false.” 
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Polictf of AdnuniulraUoe, CenlidUfSdtion. ahoudoiml 
d/jf-r lunch DifnnixKion 

The i)ire«t(A’s now became averse to frequent changes 
and wanted a stability and permanence in jilI arrangements 
and chose Cornwallis for the ’ task and issued (hdailed 
instructions as to the lines on* which refoi’m was to be 
undertaken. But before dealing with these instructions 
which form, so to say, the basis of Cornwallis’s reforms in 
dift'eri'nl. directions, we shall see how a reviusal of Hastings’s 
[)olicy of c'entiulisation of revenue administration came 
about. We have seen how the Committee of Revenue 
in making their tirst plan of settlement (submitted to the 
Covernor-th'ueral in Council on the 29th of March, 1781), 
admitted the impracticability of conduiding the entire work 
of settlement and collection by themselves and therefore 
advocated the making of settlements with Zemindars, 
leaving to the latti'r the busine.ss of colh'ction. 'I'he work 
of .settlement itself also a])peared to tlumi too much to 
be done by thian.selvi's anrl suggested taking the assistance 
of collectors or other ollicers of Covi'rnnK'nt . 1’his was 
practically an admission of the impracticability of Hastings’s 
centralisation scheme of 1781. Hastings, and after him 
Macpherson also, attempted to persist in the ])olicy of 
withdrawing the collectors from the districts.’ But 
ultimately it so ha[)pened that more had to be added to 
those collectorshi{)s and chiefships of Councils left on a 
temporary basis in 1781. A discussion ensued as to whether 
district ollicers wm’e to Ix^ restored, in which two of tlu^ 
most senior servants of the Company, Sir John Shore, 
th(^ President of the Committee of Revenue and Mr. Stuart, 

^ VMe (txtmcts from Mimifces of roinicil in tho 8ef‘r<4 Dcjiartinent of liispeotion, 
dated 20 Doconibor, 1781 and 27 January, 1785, in ‘ Revenue ConmlUi^ 

dated 10 Kobruary, 1785 (1, (). U.), whore blio roironolnnont of several 
folleetorBhips, oivil courts and some other ofifieoM as an economy measure ia 
recorded f 
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a niembci' of the Coiineil, took ])art.^ As the Court’s 
subsequent decision in favour of the restoration of collectors 
and the combination of revenue and judicial functions in 
tliein were deterniined by the views expressed by thc'se 
servants we may make a brief refeience to them. 

Stuart in his Minute laid before* the Committee ])ointed 
out that lienefits expected of the scheme of centralisation 
had not mate'rialised and made a strong case for reinstate- 
ment of Europ(*an collectors in all districts immcdiab'ly. 
Ff(‘ submitteal a detailed {)lan for revenue collection accord- 
ingly and pro])osed the union of the offices of colkatoi’ 
and judge in the sanu* p<*rson, with an incrcasi* in tboir 
salary whi<'h could be eftected without adding to th<‘ lU't 
charge of establishment. 

Sir John Shore recorded his opinions on the subject 
as far back as 1782 in course of a long Minute, dated the 
!3th of January, 1782. In his |)lan for the collection of 
revenues and administration of justice, he lays emphasis 
on two things. First, in the two l)(*partments of the 
administration of justice and th<' management and control 
of revenues the ('ornpany's servants alone should' be 
cmiployed, as natives wen; thoroughly untrustworthy. 
Secondly, the above two functions should be combined 
in the (tompany’s servants to be posted in the districts, 
who would be subject to the sujierintendcmce and control of 
a eVimmittee at the Presidency like the existing C’ommittee 
of Revenue in revenue matters and to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut in judicial matters, the Supreme Councal continuing 
as the supreme authority in all matters. Like Sutarl he 
also proposed that settlement should be made with the 
Zemindars. His argument for the ciombination of functions 
in the same officer was that a people accustomed to despotii; 
authority should look to one master and that it was 

^ Vide Minute of Stuart in * Bengal Reiu Oorwf.,’ dated 10 May, 1785 and 
tho«o of Shore and Maepher^son in Idem^ 18 May, 1785, Harifre 50, Vol, 58 (1, O, II.). 
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im{)ossiblo to draw a lino between the two in such a inannei' 
as to prevent their clashing, in which c-ase either the revenues 
would suffer or the administration of justice , would be 
suspended. As* regards criminal jurisdiction he thought 
that some control by’ the (.'ompany’s servants was highly 
necessary, as also an alteration in the inhuman jiunishments 
prevalent in the country like mulilation or impaling. 

Sir John Macpher.son in his .Minute, dated the 10th of 
May, 178.5> agreed in principle both with Sutart anti Shore 
in the pi'oposal 'for the union of functions in the district 
officers, hut he doubted whether the time was yet 
o[)portune to risk th(‘ con.setiuences of vesting so un- 
checked a ])ower gtaierally in the hands of our servants.” 

He was not in favour of any innovation unless there was 
an overwhelming case for it. H(‘ favourt'd a system of small 
collectorships of moderate sizes (say. with assessments 
of 8 or 10 lacks of rupet^s) presided ovei- by a Company’s 
servant conva'rsant in the language, customs, and manners 
of the people, capable of collecting without the interv'ontion 
of a native agent, with the (’ommittee of Revenue as a 
supefintending authoi’ity. 'I’he-se were tf) be effected, 
however, only by progressive stages on a eojicerted j)lan 
agreed upon by the (Jovernment and the authorities at 
home. Both the plans of Stuart aiul Shore were laid 
before the (Joiumitdee of Revenue with instructions that 
the (Government had it in cont(‘m])lation to adopt the 
general recommendations as soon as conditions permitted 
without the dangers of a sudden change. He also made 
it clear that if the majority in the (Council took a different 
view and adopted either of these plans immediately he 
would not oppose, though not approving the course. 

The upshot of all this discussion was a reversal of the 
policy of centralisation aiul the adoption of one of employ- 
ment of local agency, with the combination of revenue 
and judicial functions. The first step in that direction 


26-1 304B 
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was taken in 1786 When the Committeee of Ravenue was 
instructed by the Covernor-General in Council on the 7th 
of April, as follows : — ^ 

“ It is our intention to appoint Company’s covenanted 
servants to the stations of Collectors throughout 
huzzorry tnehals .(districts paying land revenue 
direct to the treasury at the ])residency), as from 
experience we think it j)ast doubt, that, situated 
as you are at the jiresidency, you cannot, without 
a local agency in the sevei’al divisions, secure the 
regular realization of the revenues ; while you must 
be still less able to preserve th«‘ ryots, and other 
inferio)' tenants, from the oppiession and exactions 
to which they are, in this country, so ])ec‘uliarly 
liabh', from the superior landholders anti I’enters. 
You vvill, therefore, on proceeding upon the ensuing 
ye.ar's settlement, divide out the huzzoriy mehals 
into eollcctorships, in such manner, tliat no one 
collectorship shall exceed in juinma the sum of eight 
lacks of rupees ; unless in cases where the division 
of a zemindary would thereby be occasioned ; and 
taking care, that the (!harg(^ to be ineurrefl, by the 
number of these new oftices, do not exceed the 
funds rising from the saving in the article of 
Moshaira.” 

It was ordered at the .same time that the native Dewans 
should be removed from every station where a collector 
is or shall be appointed, full responsibility for the collection 
of revenue being vested in him. I’his was decided upon, 
because the Board did not think “ that the real utility 
of the system of provincial Dewans can, under the present 
circumstances of the Government (when every possible 
retrenchment is called for, and enjoined by the Company’s 
orders) compensate its expenses.” 
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Some .regulations were issued at • the same time for 
the guidance of the collectors and the prevention of abuses 
among them. In pursuance of these orders huzzorry 
mehals wore pla’ccd in charge of (follectors, and the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa 'were split up into mo4't^ than twenty 
eoUcctorships, exclusive of those already established in 
Bihar.^ The process of creating* collectorships continued 
and by September, ITHO, their number increased to thirty- 
six.® Tht> functions of the newly constituted Board of 
Revenue were confined merely to delil)eration and exercise 
of control over the ])i()ceedings of th(' collectors instead 
of actual assessment and collection as before. 


Couii'.'f I nslnirtiotiN of April, 17 HU 

It was at this stage that t'ornwallis appejyed specially 
ct)mmissioned l)y the Directors and also the ministry to 
jmrify and stabilise the atlministrative machinery of the 
t Company in all its branches. The general lines of reform 
were laid down by the Directors in their Instructions 
embodi(!d in three letters, dated the 12th of April, 1786, •'* to 
the Governor-Denerul in Council. Two of these dealt with the 
commerc.'ial branch and the third with the administrative. 
As the.se letters of Instructions form a sort of a charter for 
(.■ornwallis’s ndorms we may biletly refer to their contents 
here so far as they have a, bearing on our subject. 

'fhe Court approved of the reduction in the Revenue 
Establishment already etfected and assuied the Government 
of their co-operative support in all future measures of 

^ VUlf Pi'o<*eudingH of tiui of Hexeuiie approved by tho Govornor- 

(ienoral in Council on April 2<), 178(>. in .1, E. C’olcbrooko's Digest of liegnlatiofts 
and Laws emwied bg Govenior^Oeneral in (JouncH /m- Citnl Government of 
Territories under the Presidency of Bengaly Vol. lll» p. 240. 

* Vide Extract from tho Proceedings of tlie Board of Hovenue, dated 13 March, 
1787, quoted in Colebrooko, Vdem, p. 351. 

3 Bengal Despatches^ Vol, 15 '{1. O. H.). 
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economy, "rhey cjtpressed their disapproval of frecpient 
innovations imdei'taken in the Hevfjiiue Department and 
ordered the Covernment not to introduce any in future 
without their previous sanction. "I’hey expressed the desire 
of establishing* a permanetit system of revenue compatible 
with the nature of (government, the actual situation of 
the ('ompany and the ease of inhabitants, and instruct('.«l 
the (lovernoi’-General in^ Council to devisi- measures for 
such a settlement and send them foi- tlu'ir approval. They 
ordered enquiries into the grievances ajt’d conqdaints of 
Zemindars and Hajahs as also into their true status, rights, 
and privileges, their title, etc., in terms of Section 39 of 
the Act of 1784. They agreed with Shore*, Stuart, 
Maejiherson and Francis on the expediency of stationing 
Company’s servants in the distiicts. 'I'hey observed : — 

“ these* collcctorshi[)s art' to be considt'ivd as ])art 
of a pt'rmanent system, and we now ('mpovvt*r you 
to form the arrangement (subject to our final a|)[)i*oba- 
tion) under the general directions contained in this 
letter, in such a manner as you shiill think best 
adapted to the currency ol the collections, or 
the mutual convenience of (hn'ernment and tlie 
inhabitants.” 

'Fhe size of the collectorsliips was to be moderate with 
a revenue assessment of about five lacks of sicca rupees and 
they were not to be more than twenty or twenty-fiv(* in 
number. The payment of the collectors was to la* partly 
by salary and partly by a ciommission, as suggested by 
Stuart. 1’his, therefore, set the (hurt’s seal of approval 
on the step already taken by the (fr)vernor-(feneral in 
Council, though tentatively, of introducing collectors in 
some districts. It was now to be made general on a 
systematic plan. It was pointed out that the (jlovernor- 
General in Council being now relieved of the details of 
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* 

(!()lle(!tion, W'ould be ex})ecte(l to .devote more' attention 
to the supervision and (control of the servants engaged 
in revenue work'” and to (vvereise vigilance against* the 
al)use.of powers delegated to the servants. 

On the (piestion of the desirability or otherwise of 
tlu^ combination of the executive ajid judicial branches 
of j)ow('i' in the same officers, ‘aftei- great (leliberation they 
conclmh'd in favour of such combination, as tending in 
the first |)lace to accord with “ the subsisting manners 
and usages of tlu' pt'oph*. ’ and in the second place, as 
tending moic to “ simplicity, (mergy, justice and economy. " 
.\s th(‘ colh'ctors would Ix' greatly relievt'd as a n'sult of the 
permanent settlmnent of revenues and of minute details of 
revenue business, they would be in a position to give greater 
attcmtion to tlu' duties of the Dewanny Adawlut. 'I’he 
power of apprelumding criminals would also be transferred 
from tlu' judge's to the collectors, the power of trial and 
punishment remaining vested in the indigenous courts as 
before. 

Very soon after taking charge, Cornwallis addressed 
himself to the task of imph'inenl ing these instructions. 
On the 5th of Febiuary, 1787, the (lovernor-Oeneral in 
Council directe'd the Board of llevenne to prepare': a plan 
feir a elivisiem of the eeiuntry inte) e'o]leetorshi})s in siu'h a 
manner as bi'.st cemifiorte'el with the convenienee of Oeivern- 
ment anel the* [le'eipleg inelie'eiting the breiael outlines em 
wdiie-h it was to be made.* 

i’lie task e)f settlement of revemues on a permanent 
basis was for the present to be ileferred jieneling the 
ceillection e)f sufficient materials and information, 
which task was entrustiHl to the Board. In juirsuanee 
of these instnuitions the Board prepared the plan for 
the distribution of the country into collectorships 


* Vide J, Ji. Haringtoji, op . ciL , Vol. 11, pp. 49-62. 
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whi(^h was approved .by the Governor-General in Council 
on the 21st of March, 1787.^ 


The New Plan of Collectorfihipa of 1787 

'rhe nuniber of eolletdors v'as leduced from thirty-six 
to twenty-three. Out of the saving in expense effected 
by this reduction, an inerea.se was proposed to the salaries 
of the collectors by granting them a commission ui)on the 
net collection, not only on the score of inadequacy of 
their existing pay, but also of the increase in their volume 
of M'ork as collector, judge and magistrate. Their monthly 
salary at the sanu^ time was increased from Ks, 1,200 to 
Ks. 1,500. For their guidance in the different capacities, 
distinct and detailed regulations were framed.^ I’he 
collectors were given superintendeucy of the Dewanny 
Adawlut' evciywhere exce])t at Patna, Dacca and 
Murshidabad, where an independent civil court continued 
to exist. Similarly, the collectors were given magisterial 
jurisdiction except in tho.se three places where it remaiiiefl 
vested in the Dewanny judge, and with the exception of 
(\alcutta where it remained with the 8u2)reme Court. In the 
capacity of magistrates they were invested w ith the power 
of apprehending criminals and sending them to the nearest 
Foujdarry (.'ourt except in cases involving petty oflences, 
where they were given the power to try themselves. They 
w'ere further required to inspeet the jails at least once in 
every month, 'fhe Regulations of the 8th of June, 1 787, laid 


^ For the plan together with the Miiiuto of the Frosideut of the Board, see 
Kxtraot from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 13 March, 1787, 
in ColoVjrooke, op, cit., VoL III, pp. 351-54. 

* Regulations for the aclministration of civil and criminal justice were passed 
on 27 Juno, 1787, and those for the collection of rovomios on the 8th of June, 
1787. Vide Colebrooke, op, <h<., Vol. Ill, pp. 9.3, 131 and 253 respectively. 
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down detailed rules for the guidance of the collectors in the 
business of re veniK^ collection and also rules relating to their 
public conduct^ 'fhey were to keep the sevtJial braiuihes 
of their duty sepaiute. The (Jollector as well as his 
European Assistants and the Dewan were ft)rbidden to trade. 
Apart from these specific; obligations the; (’ollecfors wcae 
enjoined in the “ preliminaiy observations ” to the Regula- 
tions to be fully alive to tlu\high responsibilities im[)os('d 
on them and to try to prove' c'qual to tlunn because “ the 
happiness of’tlie individuals under their authority, the 
])rosperity of the country at large, and the interests of 
the ('ompany, which arc inseparably connected with tlu' 
two former objects,” dependc'd in a great measinv uijon 
thejr good managemc'nt. Among the cpialifications 
required of the new collectors, they mcntionc'd jcai'ticularly 
a knowlc^dge of t he language of the country jes bc'ing indis- 
pensable and also a gc'iu'ial accpiiantancc with tlu' 
customs of the; country, and the state* of the pc'Ople and 
local peculiarities. 

The arrangernc'nts of 1787 were communicatt'd to the 
Court of Directors in a Lcttcn- from Bengal, dated the 91st. 
of July, 1787 and receivc'd their aj)proval : * 

“ Aftcn' an attentive; perusal of all your proceedings,” 
they wrote, “ we give our entire approbation of 
the sev^eral arrangements which have been made 
in consequence of the directions contained in our 
letter of the 12th April, 1786, for reforming and 
reducing the several Revenue (dllec'torships, and foi' 
vesting the collection of the Revenue's, the adminis- 
tration of justic'e, and the Foujedarry jurisdie-tion 
in one person,” 


^ Vide Letter from flie C^ourt, datetl IH Fed>nijn*v, J7H0, ‘ Hehqnl Dex* 
pateheHf* Vol. 19 (1. (). K.). 
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They also approved the aliowaiiees granted to the eollecdors 
and other officers.’ d'he functions of the Board of l^evenue 
in t he new .scheme of t hing, s were defined to be “ deliberation, 
superintendence, and control,” the details of the Iv.isiness 
of the Revenue Departmc'ut being vested in the collector 
and other sid)ordinat(' officers.^ 'I'heir princi{)al duty 
henceforth was “ to take caie, that the officers undei' their 
authority jierfonn their a.s, signed duties, with regularity, 
integrity and assiduity ” and in case of their cominitting 
any offence, to take lu'cessary penal measfires. 


Concentration of Anthoritif in r)i-‘itri('t Officcr-H of J7S7 

The new scheme was put into operation, by the ap])oint- 
ment of collectoi’s. In the appointment of the new 
collectors seiiioiity in .service was taken into consideration. 
I’he district officer now combined in his ])erson the rdh^s 
of revenue collector, civil judge and magi.strate. They 
were, in fact, the supreme local reiaesentatives of the 
CSovennnent within their jurisdiction. 


^ Tlieso varied with tlie amoniit of colleeiions and the si/t' of tlte cliarRo. 'I hev' 
were aw follows ; — 

( Collectors each . . 

Kor a house and public office 
Scinior A.ssistaut 
2 1 id Assistant 
itrd Assistant 

Rates of eonunission allowed to eolleotors upon realisetl revenues : 

1 per cent tipon the first 10 lacks, 

I f)er cent on the remainder. 

Rs. 10,000 on 9 and below 10 lacks. 

9,000 on 8 and below 9 „ 

„ 8,000 on 7 and below 8 „ 

,, 7,000 on 0 and bekiw 7 ,, 

„ 6,000 where the collectorships are under 6 lacks. 

* RojjC’dations, datotl 25 April, 1788, in Colebrooke, op. rit„ Vol. TIT, p. 266. 


R.s. 1.. 500 per month 
ir>o 
.500 
„ too 
800 
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A long stride had been taken froib the ‘ Supervisors ’ 
of 1709 to the ‘ Collectors ’ of 1787. Strictly speaking, 
the office of the .district officer (Magistrate and Collector) 
of tlie present clay is to be traced back to that date ; but 
Tor several years at least, that is,, up to the *year 1793, the 
('ollectors’ authority was much^ greater’ than that of 
the jiresentday collectors. It has been rightly obsei’ved : 

“ In the time of Coi’iiwallis 'the District Officer enjoyed 
greater iyithority than the Collector of today, for 
until 1793 his powers were v(*ry inadequately limited 
by Covr'i’nment Regulations ; there were no tele- 
giajrhs nor railways to bring him effectively under the 
control of the Central Kxecutive ; the specialization 
* of function which came to be so impor tant a feature 
of Ih’itish administration, had not begun ; and local 
self-gov(U'nment through the agency Of municipal 
councils and District Boards, which have limited 
the Coller^tor’s responsibility and weakened his 
authority, were then unknown. It is probable 
, that he worked harder than the Collector today; 
it is cei’tain that he lived much less comfortably.”^ 

ITe revenue and judicial work on the civil side thus 
came to be dehnitely assigned to the collectors or the 
Company’s servants responsible for district administr-ation. 
Criminal justice for some years more remained vested in 
native officials although the collector’s had a power of 
superintendence over them. 

In 1790 one more function was given to the collector’s, 
that is, the presidency of the newly cu’eated local revenue 
courts, or Mai Adawluts, as they were called. This was 
due to the fact that revemre cases took up too much of 
the time of the Board of Revenue with consequent 


' A. Aspinall, (hrmrallis in Bnvjnl (1031), Oh. IX, p. 133. 
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accumulation of arrears and delay. So it was thought 
e.xpedient to set up these (courts of tho first instance, froni 
which cases could come to the Board on appeal. 'J'his 
marked the zenith in the power of the district officei-. 
As one writer 'has aptly . remarked : 

“ In the hierarchy of the administration the collector 
had become by 1790 the bottle-neck through which 
all lines of control must ])ass. Though in all his 
functions responsible to some su})erior authority he 
was in practice virtually indej)endent.’'‘ 

(-ornwallis now felt, that the time had come to cry a 
halt to this process and this h<' did thri'C years later, as 
we shall see presently. 


Commercial Beform uvder CormoaJli'f 

The Com])any’s administration was organised by 
Hastings into two main Departments— General and (Com- 
mercial — between which, as we have seen, a rough s(ij)aration 
had been effected in 1774 by the creation of a separate 
Board of Trade. (Cornwallis was too conscious of the 
importance of the commercial branch to leave it out of 
his programme of reform. As he himself observed - 

“ Having been early convinced that the welfare of 
these Provinces, as well as the general prosperity 
of the Company’s affairs depended much on a good 
plan for conducting the commercial business of 
this Government, my first care was to ascertain 
the best principles for carrying on that commerce, 


’ Tfte Bengal Administrative System, 17H6-1H1S, Uy Dr. L. M. Pen<w)n in 
Oambridpo History. Vo!. V (1929). Oh. XXVI. p. 4.52. 
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anci^ the most effectual meaiifj for bringirig them 
into practice.” ^ 

• 

The Board ^of Trade was, practically spvaking, the 
suprcuue* authority at the head of the ciommercial establish- 
ment of the CV)m[)any, being itself imperff'ctly controlled 
by the Suinvnui Council. ITnder the Board the Company’s 
servants in the commercial ])ranch under the title of 
Comrnei'caal Residents postc'd in.the interior districts seenred 
Investments. For securing Invcsstment thrc'c different 
methods had been tried so far at different periods : 

1. Contract with a limited number of native 
merchants, who dealt with tlu^ manufacturers. 

2. Agency of the Company’s sc'rvants, who tnade 
advances to manTdactiiiers directly or through their 
(Jomostahs or Banyans for sup])ly of ]>i‘oduces. 

3. Gencn-al contract system under wlych contracts 
wcwe made by a ])i'ocess of opcuj competitive tender. We 
have .seen that Hastings under the ordei's of the Directors 
adopted the contract system in place of the agency system. 
At the beginning contracts were made with native merehants 
or agents, the transactions being supeiwised by the 
Residents. Later on, the Residents themselves became 
contractors, ])i‘actically ousting the native merchants, 
because nobody dared to disoblige thetn by trying to 
compete. 'I’hey tried to secure goods at the cheapest 
rates, by extorting the producer and supplied them to 
the Company at high j)rices, thus making large pjofits 
for themselves. Even members of the Board of Trade 
were suspected of collusion with these Resident contractors. 
Apart from this they carried on trade on their own account 
Jind in tliat capacity became formidable competitors of 
the Company in foreign markets. This was the state 

^ Letter to Court, tJateil 1 AuguHt, 1781), Bengal Letters Received^ Vol. 28 
( I. O. R.), 
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of commercial affairs wheji (Wnwallis anivcjl. As he 

remarked in (fourse of a letter to the ( '-ourt ^ : 

• * 

“ The , various abuses or defects whioh have long pre- 
vailed in the Commercial Department have dtiservedly 
attracted* the serio\is notice and i-e})rehen8ion of 

your Honoui'able Court 4*hc prevalence 

of abuses in this Department has become a matter 
of general belief and notoi*iety.'’ 

In their secret letter, dated April 12, 1780,*'' the Court with 
the approval of the Board of flontrol directed Cornwallis 
to make a detailed einjuiry into the abuses in the ( Commercial 
Department, to be made in the most sccrc't manner, so 
that the servants of the (Company might not tiy to obstnict 
it. They had strong grounds for suspicion that the members 
of the Board of Trade, at least st)mc of them had shared in 
the profits of the contracts which led to ('xtravagant pi'ices 
and inferioi" quality of investments. He was dij’ceted 
further to proceed immediaffdy against persons found 
implicated in the abuses. As regards the mode of invest- 
ment to be adopted to put an end to the abuses, the (*burt 
suggested alternative modes and left it to the discretion 
of Cornwallis to adopt any one. l^hey themselves leaned 
in favour of the contract system subject to some restrictions. 
While not excluding the (Company’s servants from entering 
into contracts, they excepted the members of the Board of 
Trade and Commercial Residents from such transac- 
tions, because they were to supervise these and hear 
complaints either from manufacturers or contractors. 
They were also to be forbidden to trade on their own 
account and by way of compensation, they were to 

^ lA'ttiT to ( ourt. tiaieti J November, Jkfiyal Ldlera Meceivaii Vol. 21 

(I. O. HX 

Bengal DaspatcheSi Vol. 15, p. 37i>. 
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be granted a coininiHsion of 2| per cent to be paid in 
Bengal on the prince eost of investment and J2^ per cent 
to be drawn in London on net profits on .sales in England.^ 
The number of Besidents was to be rediicecl and they weje 
to be grant(‘d similarly a ])ereentage on iiivestment pa.ssing 
through their hands in Bengal and a portion of piofits on 
sales in England, drawn in London. Without loss of time, 
(.'ornwallis applied hinrself “ not men'ly to punish })ast mis- 
conduct or to apply temporary remedies to pre.ssing evils,’’ 
but to est,abli?!h, after maturi* deliberation, a .sy.stem of th(‘ 
future jmivision of the ((’om])any’s) Investments in Benga' 
upon .solid ajul satisfactory principles. So far as the 
lir.st w'as concern(‘d. on the orders of the Secret Coinmittc'e 
of Account, he caused Bills of ecpiity to l)e filed against 
members of the ]»reviou.s Board and contractors fiirnishing 
va\\ silk against whom c-harges of fiaiul and collusion were 
made and suspendeil them from office* pending eiupiiry.' 
Si) far as the second was concerned. In* differed from the 
Court of Directors on the efficacy of the contract .system 
in the then existing circumstances. .After a detailed 
inve.stigation of the dilf'erent modes of investment that 
had so far been tried he concluded in favour of the Agency 
system as being the be.st in the circumstances.'* I’nder 
this sy.stem tin* commercial residents wei'O to be in direct 
charge of Investment, arranging prices, making advances 
to manufacturers, I'eceiving from them goods produced, 

* iit't > u‘l«i to ln‘ iIivbUmI tlu' lour nu'Dihors ol tli<‘ 

ol' TriuK* in tlu^ followinji proportions : 


Senior S<*rvBnt . . 

a HAMWI 

The Soconil 


'Phe Tliirti 

. . „ 

'Pho Fourth 

.. 1,000 


i' 20,000 


* Vuif Ins letter t<i t-liein, ilated tfanuarv lo, 1 787, in C. Jvuss. (’<n ir.spotnh nec 
vj ('harhfi^ First Marfuis ConiwaiUs (I85H), Vol. I. p. '242. 

Letter to Court, dated 1 Koveinbor, 1788. Bengal Leth ft> lieceived. Vol. 27. 
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and sviporvisiiig the whole business. In Tact, t]iey were 
to represent the Ooinpany in the districts in eommercial 
inattej's. He wholelieartedlv eanied out the orders of 
th(" Direrlons in the iiiattc^r of granting liborarreninneration 
l(j the members of t lie Board of Trade and the eommereia] 
I'csidents, because he always believetl that the best way ot 
gtdting honest service from si'rvants and averting corruption 
and abuses was to pay them^ decently. Jhit at the same 
time he differed from the Directors in not prohibiting private 
trade to (ommercial servants, because he thought, situated 
as they were, without much of local su))erintendence, it 
was not {)ractieable to enforce such an order. So it was 
wisei’ not to })rohibit what (H.)nld not b(' enforced, as that 
would simply lead to suri’e])titious and underhand nu'thpds.* 
Previously the weavers were often tin* victims of op|)«‘ssion 
at the hands of the contiactors or the servants of the com- 
pany ; sometimes they were forced to work for the (knnpany 
alone, without being in its employ or indebted to it. 
Protection from such opfU'ession was secureil to them under 
a set of Regulations passed on the 23rd of Jidy, 1787. The 
new system of investment, was })artially introduced* in 
1787 and although it had to meet w'ith many an obstiicle 
at the beginnijig, w'ithin a short time (tornwallis was in 
a j)osition to report to the Directors that “ it sm-ceeded so 
well, as fully to justify the solidity of the grounds on 
which it had beeji und(?rtaken and to evince both the 
practicability and the advantage of that mode. 

'l’'ho next year turned out to be a particularly bad one, 
due to some rnitural calamities, which put the new system 
to a severe test, but in Cornwallis’s o])inion, it stood that 

^ Lator OH (’ortiiw«llis liis ttpiniou on this (niostioii Hiut vvantt'd tu 

t'xlt'iui tin* proliibition in tins mspact to coinitiorfirtl aprojits also. Vide ('omwalhs 
to Court, tlatofl 2 ]\1av, 1792, Homo Miscollanoous, No. 79. pp. 515-10 (I. O. H.). 

* Vide lotu*!' to tilt'. Court, dated 1 November, 1788, (para. 3<i) in Bemjul 
Litters Received t Vol. 27, 
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test weU, proving thereby its inliprent soundness. Ho 
reported to the Diijecdors : 

“ Fndeed 1 have no doubt that the nmsl essential 
* 

^)art of the system itself is alieady in gentu al praetiee. 

1 believe that your investnuuit is now I’easonably 
and intelligently pureh}).s(Ml. and d(‘liv('r(‘d to the 
(Government at its leal cost.'"' 

* 

Ft may be noted that the system introduced by ('oinwallis 
eontimu'd without mati'rial alteration for the K'sI of th(‘ 
period of the (’ompany's commercial eareei’. 

Rcforin of ('i i))n'u(iJ .H/sbVe 

» 

1'hus within a little over a y<'ar of his assumption of 
office, ('ornwallis, in aeeordanei' w'ith the instructions of 
the Directors, practically overhauled and *purilit'd every 
liraneh of the (Company's administration. But still one 
branch remained untouched, that is. the criminal judicature. 
Although the (’omjianv had become sovenugns of their 
temtorial ]ioss('ssions in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for all 
practical purposes, they still cherished the tietion of func- 
tioning as ‘ King’s Dewan ’ only. So they left criminal juris- 
diction with the officers of Nizamat, with only some control 
being exercised by the Com^iany’s smvants. Cornwallis 
thought that the time had now" come when this highly 
irnjiortant branch of administration could no longer be left 
in native hands, because like Shore he entertained a vei*y 
low o})inion of the character of the natives and regardi'd 
them as thoroughly unworthy of any position of trust. 

“ We ought not,” he wrote in hi.s minute of Decemlier 
3, 1790, “ F think, to leave the future control of 
so important a branch of Oovernment, to the sole 

' L('ttor io Court, (hitod 1 Anpimt, 17H9 (])nrB. ‘JO), Letters Hecelrfd, 

Vol. 
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discretion of any Native, or. indeed, of any single 
, person whosoever.” 

Ho thought that his reforms in other branches would be 
of no effect, without reform of this branch. Although 

<i 

admitting that great caution was necessary in attem])ting 
to reform so delicate a branch of civil government, he 
ffilt it absolutely necessary to overhaul this branch. Thus 
he wrote to the (lourt on August 2, 1789 : — 

“ I feel myself <'alled upon by the principles of humanity 
and regard for the honour and interest of the 
(V)mpany and the Nation not to leave this Govern- 
ment without endeavouring to take measures to 
j)ievcnt in future, on one hand the cruel punishnumt 

of mutilation and on the other, to restrain 

the sjhrit of corruption which so generally prevails 
in native courts and by which wealthy offenders 
are generally enabled to purchase impunity foi- 

the most atrocious crimes 1 conceive 

that all regulations for the reform of that department, 
would be useless and nugatory whilst the exeeutiou 
of them depends upon any native whatever.” 

Gornwallis proceeded in the matter cautiously, however. 
Before formulating concrete proposals of reform he circulated 
detailed questionnaires to magistrates with a view to 
ascertaining the state of the Foujdary Courts, their defects, 
and collecting necessary information for their remedy. 
The reports of the magistrates disclosed a sad state of 
affairs and showed how deep-seated were the evils to be 
remedied. On the basis of these Cornwallis reviewed 
the whole position in a Minute, dated December 3, 1790, 
and formulated proposals of reform.^ 


1 Vi^^e Bengal Rev. Cons., 3 December, 1790, p. 191, Range 52. Vol. 22 (I, O. R.). 
The questionnaires to the magistrates form an enolosnro to the Minute, together 
with a circular letter to the Magistrates, dated ! 9 November, 1 789, and the answers 
of difTerent officers. 
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The evils of the system arose ‘from two principal 
sources : (1) Defects, in Muhammadan law, and (2) Defects 
in the constitutiyn of the courts. . 

So both tliese had to be modified. But the question 
was whether his Government ha,d the confpetence to alter 
Muhammatlan law. He concluded in the affirmative. He 
argued first from the com monsense point of view as follows . 

“ Being entrusted with tho government of the country 
we‘ must bc^ allowc'd to (‘xercise the means necessary 
to the object, and end of our appointment." 

Secondly, lie justified if on legal grounds by citing as 
precedent Hastings's cod(' of judicial regulations of 1772,^ 
and Tpor(^ iiarticularly the enfire alteration in the jirovisions 
of Muhammadan law for the crime of Dacoity together 
with the superintendenc(“ and control over all the new 
criminal (‘ourts, assumed by the (’ompany's servants. 
Parlianumt's silence (»n tlu'sc measures was taken by 
(lornwallis to signify its approbation and legal ratification. 
Further he held that by Section 7 of the Act of 1773, which 
vested the ordering, management and government of 
all the territorial acipiisitions. etc., in the Governor-General 

' also for iiittM-foroiwM' with native la\vs inore oj- les.s t»n tfie same 

linos. Ho wrote in jo'^tilicat ion of hi*s iiuuhfioation of tho law rolatiiific to Daooity ' 
“ Althonjrh wo propo>’o (o loa\o 1ht‘ Na/iin tlu* final pnl^io in all (Viuunnl ("ahOS, an<l 
tiio Officors of hi-s (^>nrt to prooood a<M-onhno to fhoir own law.s. fonnv and opinions, 
indo})ond(‘Ml of tho oonironi of ttiw Hov onimont, ytM inan> oaM>s may happen wiiii'h 
an inea !'ia hlo ohstorvaiau' of fins rnlt' ina\ pro\ <' t>l •, lantjoT’ons <''Oiisotjuono(* to the 
power hy whioh 1 ho (hiv^Tninont of ihis Coiintrv is h->ltl, ami to tho poaoo and 
soonritv of tho inhahitant U lu'rovor snoh i-aso'^ happen tho remedy oan only 
bo obtained from thos-' m whom tho S<ivoroiofn power exists. It is on tlioso that tht' 
inhabitants dopt'inl for their protootion ainl for the redress of all their liriovanees, 
ami they have a rijjlit to the aooomplislimont of their expectation of wliieh no treaties 
nor easnistieal thstiiielions can deprive them. If th<'refi>re the powers of tlio Nizainiit 
cannot anww^er these salutary purposes,**** f enneeivf^ it to be strietlv eonforinable 
to Justice and Reason to interpose the authority or influence of the t'lompany, 
who as Dewan have an interest in the welfare of the country and as the Kovernin^ 
power have e(|uaUy a right and oblityation to maintain it.” 

Monck ton Jones, op cif., p. 3H2. 


27—1 364B 
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and Council,” Parliament had by implication "positively 
confirmed the right and legally sanctioned the late act 
of the Go.vernor-General. He, therefore, concluded in 
favour of putting an end to the flagrant abuses of the 
indigenous crilninal jurjisprudence. What was done 
immediately was to remove^ the absurdities of Muhammadan 
law. The task of systematising the legal system had to 
wait about half a century jnore. 

As regards the second point, that is, the ' defective 
constitution of the courts, ho was of opinion that it arose 
from the absence of all control over them. The 
judgments of these courts were often arbitrary and 
irregular and not seldom corrupt. All this he attributed to 
the criminal jurisdiction having been vested in the hands 
of natives and he thought that there was no effective 
remedy for tljjis state of things except by its transfer to 
the Company’s servants. He therefore formulated the 
following porposals. 

The Nizamat Adawlut or the chief criminal court 
consisting of the Governor-General and Council, assisted 
by native law officers — the chief Kazi and two Mufties — 
was to be again removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta, 
meeting once or twice every week. 

It was to take upon itself the exercise of all powers 
then vested in Mohd. Reza Khan. 

A Registrar was to be appointed from among the 
covenanted servants of the Company to conduct the 
executive business of the Court. 

The Foujdari Courts in the districts manned by Indian 
judges were to be abolished, their place being taken by 
four Provincial Courts of Circuit — three for Bengal and one 
for Bihar. They were to consist of two judges each, 
appointed from among the covenanted servants of the 
Company, assisted by two Indian Law officers removable 
on the orders of the Governor-General in Council and a 
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Registrar, , also a covenanted servant* as executive officer 
with a native establishment. The Courts were to go on 
circuit through the districts in their division twice a year 
to try all accumulated cases and after finishing the round 
fix their residence at’ the divisional headquarters (Calcutta, 
Patna, Dacca and Mrushidabad) to try prisoners committed 
by the city magistrates. 

Detailed rules of pj'ocedurc were laid down for their 
guidance.. The power of hearing and deciding ])etty cases 
vested in magistrates in 1787 was further enlarged. He 
concluded his f)ropo.sals with a strong plea for giving liberal 
salaries to judges, magistrates and other officers. He 
pointed out that although reduction in public establishment 
had gilways been in his mind yet the strongest conviction 
of the necessity of the arrangements alone induced him 
to propose the addition of these expenses. The Regulations 
of December 3, 1790, were approved by the Council, with 
a solitary dissent. So the only remaining vestige of 
authority of the country government was swept off and 
the Company became a full-fledged nding organisation. 


Police Regulations of 1792 

But still the machinery of criminal administration 
remained imperfect due to the absence of an efficient 
police force, and Cornwallis followed up the Reforms of 
1790 by a re-organisation of the police establishment of 
the country. For this purpose the magistrates were required 
by the Governor-General in Council on October 20, 1790» 
to report on the local establishments that would be necessary 
for the preservation of peace in their respective districts 
and to suggest the best mode of financing them. When 
the reports of the magistrates were received the whole 
position was reviewed by the Governor-General in Council 
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in a Minute.^ In that Minnie it was pointecj out that 
for the effective prevention of crimes it was not enough 
to provide for the speedy and imjiartial trial of offenders 
when apprehended, as was accomplished by the Regulations 
of December 3, 1790. but it was also liecessaiy to establish 
an efficient police forc^e throughout the country for elfective- 
ly bringing criminals td justice', ruder the existing 
arrangement resjionsibility for ])olicing the country was 
committed to magistrates assisted by Zemindars, who 
under the terms of their tenure were* held responsible for 
keeping the ])eacc within their jurisdiction and in the 
event of a robbery, for producing both the olfender and 
the property ])lundeied. 

The landholders were given eonsiderabh' dedyetion 
in their revenue assessment for keeping the necessary 
establishment of police force. 1'he arrangenu'nt. however, 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. Not only was the 
establishment kef)t by Zemindars very inade(juate for 
the prevention and deb'ction of crimes, but sonu'times 
the Zemindars in.stead t)f em[)loying trustworthy persons 
and allowing them decent pay, disj)os('d of the employnlents 
for pecuniary eonsid('rations, wdiieli were usually purchased 
by the robbers thems('lv<‘s. TIk' Hoard, therefore, came to 
the following conclusions : 

“ For the preservation of the peace of the country 
and the due f)roteetion of the peisons and property 
of the people, it is necessary that tlu' landholders 
should be deprived ol’ the authority which they 
now exercise under the before -mentioned condition 
annexed to their tenure, which, instead of answering 
the purposes for which it was vested in them, has 

^ Miruite of the (»overnor*({eijoraJ m datofi the 7th oi’ Deteinbor , 

in Bengal Kev. hull. ( Vmsnltaiioii of tlie sairio date, Kango 1 27, \'oI. 8fi, 
O. 1^). See also App. to t>ie 2nd Report from the Select CoinmittcKJ of 
the House of (.'ommons (1810), 
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l)eeu the eliief source of the disorders that' have so 

J* 

long prevailed throughout the country.^’ J’olii^e 
officers appoihted by Uoverninent must be stationed 
in the- different parts of tlu^ Provinces with such 
{lowers and sucli regulations as will enable them 
to bring to {umishment those who live by {blunder 
and rajiine unless tlu'v* reliiu^uish that course of 
life, and deter others from entering u})on it by 
cutting off all ho{)e of escajic from the hands of 
justice.". 

Accordingly the tlovernor-deneial in t'ouncil jiassed a 
number of Ib'gnlations, tbe chief of which are as follows : 

1. 'I'he Police of the country are to be under the 

* ('.xclusive charge of officers ap})ointed by the 

(fovernment. 'rim landholders and farmers are 
not to ke<‘|) tlu'ir police e.stablishn\,ents in future. 

2. Landholders and farnuas are not to be held 

rivsponsible in future for robberies e.\ce})t when 
they connive at them or assist robbers. 

2. Districts are to f>e dividc'd into convenient 
jurisdictions, to be guarded by a Darogah and 
his officers who are to be stationed in the 
centre of each Jurisdiction. 

4. 'These jurisdictions are to be numbered and to 

be named after the central {daces. 

5. 'I'he magistrates are to nominate the Darogahs 

so that they may select persons duly ({ualified 
for the trust, but no Darogah is to be icmoved 
from office except u{)on proof of misconduct 
to the satisfaction of the Governor-General in 

* A ^ifrapljp* descnptioj] oi' tlie jniseiable plight of the inhabitants due to the 
prt^valeneo of criint^ and eorruption in courts is given in a petition submitted b\ 
the inhabitants of Vtajsiuih^ to thc^ Board. 

(Fide ik’ngal Ue'. . diull. (oiis., tJatet! 24 February, 17ii2, Kange 127, Voi, 77, 
pp. 202.7th 1. O. K.) 
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('ounoil aiid no person is to be appointed without 

giving security. 

Some of the Regulations laid down the procedure to be 
followed by the Darogahs in discharging ' their, duties. 
'Fhey were to he assisted by a contingfent of village watch- 
men in each village who were to be under their authority. 
As an inducement to honest work, it was provided that 
the Darogahs would receive ten per cent on the value of 
the plundered property recovered by them. But. on com- 
mitting any illegal act they might be proceeded against 
either in Courts of Circuit or in Dewanny Courts for 
damages. For the financing of these establishments, on 
the recommendation of the magistrates, taxes on shops 
and bazaars were imposed under the Regulations for, the 
establishment of a Police tax passed on the same date. 
The total expenditure was allocated among the several 
districts and tfie magistrate of each district was instructed 
to collect the quota for his district.^ 


Keform^'i of J793 

Even after effecting all these reforms in the sphere of 
the administration of revenues, civil and criminal justice 
and police, Cornwallis could not feel satisfied. He was 
quite complacent about the administration of criminal 
justice and police which he effected on his own initiative, 
for he remarks on February 11, 1793^ : 

“ the most happy effects have already been felt from 
the system ; and when the police arrangements 
adopted on 7th December last shall have been 
carried completely into effect, there is every ground 

1 Vtde Colebrooke, op, cU,, VoL III, pp. 478-81. 

* Cornwallip’s Minute of 11 February, 1793, Bengal Rev. Cons.* Range Lil, 
Voh 55 (para. 11). See also App. 9 (a) in the 2nd Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of CommonR (1810). 
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to expect that murders, robberifes, and other criminal 
offences will , not be more frequent than mi,ist 
necessarily be expected from the vices and passions 
to which human nature is subject, and which under 
the best regulated Governments, Will always impt^l 
some individuals to commit the worst of crimes.’' 

But he was not so happy about the existing arrangement 
of administration of civil justice effected in 1787 under the 
Court’s orders of the 12th of April, 1785. Cnder it a dis- 
tinction was made between revenue courts and civil courts, 
although both were presided over by the collectors, the 
same officers who in another ca])acity collected the revenues 
and pot unoften, were interested parties in the eases which 
they were called upon to try. Further, there were all 
sorts of difficulties in the way of appeal from their decisions, 
the only appellate authority being the Governor-General 
in Council. It proved, of course, efficacious from the 
standpoint of revenue collection, but it was hardly in 
consonance with strict canons of justice. 

Cornwallis’s attitude towards the question was 
fundamentally different from that of the Company, which, as 
was natural to a commercial body, cared more for revenues 
than for principles of jutsice. Stee})ed in traditions of 
English jurisprudence, with its emphasis on the ‘ rule of 
law ’ and independence of the judiciary, Cornwallis did 
not feel happy about this combination of different powers 
in the collectors, which the Directors justified in 1786, as 
we have seen, on the ground of conformity to “ subsisting 
manners and usages of the people,” as also to the require- 
ments of simplicity and economy which they so much 
emphasised. He laid very great emphasis on the important 
place of the judiciary in the administrative system of a 
country and on the importance of securing impartial 
administration of justice for the security of person and 
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property, tlie main' object of civilised goveriiment on 
wliich depended the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
Tn his view' the interests of the (\>m})anyf and its political 
safety coincided in this ])oint with the welfare of tli^ people. 
But the existing arrangenvmt did not promote this object 
or ends of justice. Aecofding to his analysis the evils 
of the system were to be traced to its historial origin. 
To put tlie thing in his owe words ’ : 

“ U})on our first obtaining possession of this country, 
it was expected to be rendered as immediately 
advantageous as possible to those for whom it was 
acquired. Th(' (fOi'ernnient ira-s urged 1o raine a 
high Hevenue, and to provide a large I nre-ditievl, 
without being allowed time to inform themselves 
of the ])cst means of answering the public ex])ecta- 
tions, without material detriment to the country. 
All olher objects were made .svb-serrient to these two 
and individuals readily fell in with the views of the 
public, as being most favourable to their own. It 
will accordingly be found that in the civil branch 
of the (Government , all the early arrangements were 
framed {!hiefly with a view to mere colUa-tion of 
the Revenue.” 

As a residt of this attitude, he contended, too much 
importance was attached to the eollecition of revenue to 
the neglect of the function of administration of justice. 
Of these two functions of the collector the latter was 
considered as a subsidiary one. He did not receive any 
salary as judge or magistrate. Neither did his exertions 
in this capacity merit any special reward ; nor his lapses 
any punishment. But “ the least failure in realising 
the Revenue is immediately noticed, and subjects his 


^ Ihidf para 27. Ftalics ours, 
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character to imputation, besides oeeasibning a diminution 
in his commission." , . 

Naturally at* the; pros})ect of failure of reVenue, the 
collector ' relaxed t\je application of strict print*i[)les 
of justice and sometimes even connived at the oppress- 
ions of ryots by farmers and . Zemindars. Cornwallis 
regarded the concentration of executive authority in 
the collectors as a menace to 1*lu‘ liberty of the peopk'.* 
The people were without any effective remedy againts 
their decisions for all ])raetieal purjioses. Complaints 
were rarely lodged again.s1 them, and even in the 
event of their having been lodged, the person deputed 
to hold the enquiry would be helpless in ascertaining 
the trtith in th(> face' of tlu-ir great infliKuice. And 
even supposing the eolh'ctor was ])unished, which is 
not very probable, thei-e was no guarantee against 
the successor not treading the same ])ath. Becau.se 
it was the system that was to blame and not the man. 
Hastings was also similarly apprehensive of the despotic 
authority of the collector, and he found the remedy in 
the concentration of all authority in the supreine Govern- 
ment, by abolishing local agency altogether. Cornwallis, 
however, tried (piite a different rcjiK'dy. He retained 


* On thii!) CornvvalliH oh.snrvors • ' 'riu' < nnitf\s in Hi's nwij pci'soii tho 

high powers of .fudgo iu all niattors <>f pro[)orty, of Magistrate, anti of Ilo«*eivor 
of tho litwonuo ; ho is tho channel of the information upon whif*h (hfvorninont 
forms its dctoriTunation of tho Rovoimo to ho assesscMl on oat*h estate in his tlistriot, 
and through wliich it ooinmuaicates with its sulijeots ; ho may suppress regulations 
which affect their most valuahle rights, and the most important arrangements 
regarding property. In tliese vnriou.s oapaoitie>; there not an individual in his 
district whoso person and pmperty is sonc' lime or otht‘r within th<' reat h ol’ 
las authority ; such pow<?r vested in an iiidiviihial, ami at u great distan <‘0 from 
tho sent of supreme controul excites terror in the minds of the people, instcail of 
inspiring them with confidence in its protection; and as tliey can form no 
judgment of our Government, but as it is tlius shown to them in our representative, 
the Collector, there is little oneouragomont for them when oppressed to rely upon 
our Justice for relief,’* (Para. 32 of the above Minute.) 

28— 1304B 
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the collectors, but diminished their authority by splitting 
up their diverse functions and transferring their judicial 
functions to a different set of officers.^ Tjie Mahl Adawluts 
or Revenue Courts were abolished, revenue cases being 
made cognizabfe by the rjewly created civil courts in each 
district presided over by European judges. The magisterial 
powers of the collectors were also vested in these judges. 
Cornwallis wanted the office of the judge to be the foremost 
in importance in the civil line. So the persons selected 
for them were to be distinguished for their integrity, ability 
and knowledge of the manners, customs, and language of 
the natives. Their allowances were to be commen.suratc 
with the importance of their trust. I’lie task of the 
collectors being very much simy)lified under the .newly 
arranged Decennial Settlement and lightened by the 
transfer of ^‘udicial functions, Cornwallis proposed that 
these offices might be conveniently held by the head 
assistants of the collectors, and the existing incumbents of 
collectorships might be without difficulty relegated to 
the offices of Zilah judges or judges of the Provincial 
Courts, as they had qualified for the work in their existing 
capacity of Dewanny judges. 

To facilitate appeals and place them within easy reaiih 
of the people, two things were done : First, four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, each consisting of three judges, called 
.ludges of Circuit, were established in the cities of Patna, 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Calcutta, their jurisdiction being 
the same as that of the criminal courts of circuit 
of 1790. Secondly, the judicial regulations requiring a 
deposit from plaintiffs for the institution of suits as also 
the one imposing a limitation on appeals were abolished. 


' In this .stop it is not unlikely that (brnwallis was influenced by 
IVfontosqiiiou’.s theory of separation of powers, which was at the heipjlit of its popu- 
Wity at the time, just as, only four years back, the authors of the American 
C’enstitution had boon. 
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The gamut- of civil and criminal jusjtice under tlu* new 

arrangement may be n^presented as follows : — 

♦ 

Civil Zilah Courts — Provincial Courts of Ajrjjeal — Huddh' 
• ■ Dewanny Adaivlut. 

(h'iumial Zilah Courts — Courts of Circuit — .Judder Nizamut 

Adaivlut. 

t 

To provide against c-ongestion of cases in the distrii-t 
courts and foi‘ the convenience' i)f pai'ties in (he interit)r, a 
Regulatiol> was enacted authorising the ap]>()intm(‘nt of 
Native (Jommissioners to hear and flecide, in the h’rst ins- 
tance, suits of personal projx'rty not exceeding the value' e)f 
lifty rujices. ‘ "^fhe^y weire to be^ paiel l)y a small fee on the 
value of the suit. To secure elfectively the t)eople from the 
oppression of the e)fficers of Clovernment anel ujeholel the rule 
of law, it was jerovideel that native individuals wei'e to be 
permitted, under e-ertain restrictions, to prosecute the 
officers of Government and the Government also through 
the medium of its officers, in the courts of justice for 
any injuries which they might sustain in their persons or 
property in opposition to the existing Regulations. British 
subjects carrying on trade in the interior districts often 
oppressed ryots with impunity, because while they could 
proceed against the natives in the ordinaiy courts, they 
themselves could be proceeded against only in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, which was too difficult a process to be 
resorted to by ordinary men. To guard against such 
oppression it was provided that no British subjects except 
Government officers and civil and military covenanted 
servants of the Company were to be allowed to reside 
beyond the limits of Calcutta unless they entered into a 


‘ 111 a way tins may b(' said to the Hrst iiitrodueiioii of Indians into the 
newly organised administrative machinery* I,iater, as will bo soon, oxigencios of 
aciministration led to an inoroasiiig entry of Indians into the administration, not 
only in tho judicial branch, but otlior braii<*hes as well, together with an iacroaee in 
their powers arul rosponsibilities. 
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bond iTndci'iug themselves amenable to the (iountry 
(;ourts of judicature in any civil action instituted agaiiist 
tlmm by natives. Even judges of thc'diffcrent courts were 
made suab'le for illegal acts, under certain conditions 
which secured them against frivolous^t^harges. 

The judges of the Zilah'and City Courts, were emj)Owered 
to |)roj)ose Regulations through the Provincial Courts of 
A|)[)eal to th(' Sudder Devvanny Adawlut. Similarly, the 
Appeal (lourts had th<‘ [)n'vil(‘ge of ])roposing I’vgidations 
to the Sudder Ih'wanuy A<la\vlut. and the latter in turn 
to the Suprenu' Ihtard, the idea being pi'rhajts that Regula- 
tions slioidd be bast'd iijum informed advice of the judges 
administering them. Regulations passed in each year 
were direetc'd to be printed and circulatctl to Government 
officers and courts for giving them sulficaent publicity. 
Some retrenchment was effected by abolishing a number 
of offices as \^ell as by amalgamating the establishments 
of the Sudder Devvanny and Nizamut Adawluts. 

But at the same time Cornwallis made a strong represen- 
tation, as on other oe(;asions, for granting liberal salaries 
to collectors, judges and officers of courts according' to 
the importance of the offices. 

It would, in my opinion,” he argued, “ be unjusti- 
fiable in every point of view, towards a people who 
pay so great a Revenue, and from whose industry 
our country deriv'es so many advantages, to deny 
them the benefit of such part of the public revenue 
as may be necessary to defray the charges of good 
government; and 1 trust 1 have clearly proved 
that the proposed arrangements are calculated for 
that purpose, as well as essen'ial (he future 
security and prosperity of the British Dominions 
in Bengal. To have suffered therefore the increase 
of expence, estimating it (as 1 have done) at the 
greatest possible amount, to operate as a bar to the 
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adoption of thcnn, would havt' been a dcstruetive 
and even a (;ri?ninal sp(>eie.s of economy." ' 

Altiiough t\ie plan involvtal ('X))endilure 4 (V)rnwallis 
gave inunediale effect to it without waiting for the sanction 
of the Court of J)ireetors, thus acting tontrary to the 
]»o.sitivo direction of the (V)m|:)any in their letter of 12 April, 
1780. That alone shows how gri'at an importance he 
attached fo if. 


‘ ( 'oniiriill i.'< Code of I/!)-/. 

On a survey of Cornwallis's n'forms so far, it will 
b(‘ noticed lhat at the beginning of his regime the chief 
aim had been economy, ])urifieation and simplification. 
For the purposes of purification tlu* holders of all important 
offices were to be Englishmen and wc're to be ])aid liberal 
salaries. For simplification and economy all redundant 
posts were to be abolished oi’ offices with similar duties 
amalgamated. Iji the second period of reform, however, 
the outstanding aim was the [U’otection of the ryots from 
oppi:ession the and promotion of the welfare of the people. 
In terms of one of the Regulations, the Govennnent divested 
itself of the power of infringing in its executive capacity the 
rights and privileges, which, in its legislative capacity, 
it had conferred on the land-holders. 

Cornwallis systematised the reforms effected in the 
different branches of administration by issuing a series 
of Regulations no fewer than forty-eight, which came to 
be known as the “ Cornwallis Code." ^ In a way its 
importance lay in defining the existing system which at 
that time was urgently called for. The Regulations were 
of an all-embracing character, toucihing, as they did, the 
land revenue system, civil and criminal justice, the police as 

' Vide Miiiuto of 11 Fob. 17911. op. cil.. (parti. 120). 

* For an abstrart of tho Hojjrulatioiiti in tlio Code, vide, Aspiiuill. op, dl.^ eli. V’ 
pp. 95*98* Seo also Appendix H. 
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well as the conimendal organisation. Thus Regulation 1 
of the Code revolutionised the land ^revenue system by 
introducing., the much-discussed Permanent Settlement. 
Regulation II defined the duties and functions of the 
Board of Revenue in the new order.* Although the Code 
mainly stereotyped the existing .system it was not some- 
thing rigid and inelastic ; it contained within itself the 
germs of ex])ansion and c-,hange. By Regulation XX a 
si)ecial procedure was laid down ftu- tlu* ])ropoHal of new 
Regulations by officers. Si)eaking of the Code, W. S. Seton 
Karr observes : — 

“ The Cornwallis Code, whether for revenue, j)ofi(;e, 
criminal and (;ivil justice, or other functions, defined 
and set bounds to authority, created proegdure, 
by a regular system of apjieal guarded against the 
miscarriage of justice, and founded the Civil Service 
of India as it exists to this day.” * 

Administrative Reorganisation. 

A survey of Cornwallis reforms would remain incomplete 
without a reference to his efforts at reorganisation of 
administrative establishments. This was begun, as already 
noted, during Maepherson’s regime in pursuance of a 
provision of the Act of 1784. 

Maepherson literally followed the direction from home 
and effected economies in establishment by abolishing some 
posts and reducing the salaries of others. In May, 1786, he 
created a temporary Secret Department of Reform to 
push forward the plan. Cornwallis, however, was not 
guided merely by considerations of economy, but also 
those of expeditiousness in the conduct of business, 

“ Important however,” he wrote to the Court on 
November 3, 1788, “ as the objects of economy 


^ W. 8. Seton-Karr, The Marquess of Cornwallis (1898), Ch. IV, p. 95. 
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must be admitted to be, I confess that I consider 
it as of a secondary nature to that of establishing 
useful arrangements for employing and facilitating 

the dispatch of business at the public offices 

From the materials before you it .is open to your 
own judgement whether we have succeeded in the 
execution of our own intentions, which as I have 
already remarked, were to improve the mode of 
ennrrying on the public husinesn of this Government in 
point of economy, order and dispatch and to exhibit 
the nature of the duties, and the precise amount 
of the ‘ incomes ’ of all the Company’s servants 
to the clear observation of your Honourable 
, Court.” ^ 

His reorganisation embraced all parts of the service — 
both in the districts and at the headqnarters. When 
Cornwallis assumed office the headquarters establishment 
consisted of three departments — (1) Public or General, 
(2) Revenue and (3) Commercial, under two Joint 
Secretaries. On Jujy 25, 1787, the Secretariate was 
recreated under one Secretary General with three Sub- 
Secretaries to keep separately the records of the three 
Departments. To carry out reorganisation work on a 
systematii! plan the Governor-General in Council resolved 
on January 31, 1788, to create a branch of the Secret 
Department styled the Secret and Separate Department 
of Reform, and to devote one day every week to the exa- 
mination of the state of public offices in the various 
departments. By January, 178f), all the branches of the 
establishment had passed under the scrutiny of the Board 
in the Secret and Separate Department with the result that 


^ Vide Homo Misoolla noons Sorios, No, 11(19, p- 415. (i. O. H.). Halios 


ours. 
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the administrative machinery was thoroughly overhauled. ^ 

In June, 1788, when the work was nearing completion, the 

Governor-General in Council wrote to the Court ® ; — 

‘ # 

“We have almost finished the Review in which we 
have been enagaged for some months past of the 
different offices and establishments under the 
Government, and many arrangements of a general 
as well as particular nature have taken ])lace, which 
we trust will not only make some saving in the 
annual expence but will tend most "essentially to 
simplify and expedite all the branches of the public 
business.” 

It is not necessary for our purpose to enter into the details of 
the reorganisation of the several departments, but we may 
diseuss shortly the principles underlying them and the lines 
on which the reorganisation was effected. The principal aim 
was to avoid all useless expense, and at the same time to 
simplify and facilitate the despatch of all branches of public 
business. So all redundant offices were abolished. The 
heads of Departments were asked to lay before the Bo6.rd 
the minimum establishment required by them to carry 
on their work, specifying the duties of each office and 
the proper salary to be paid in their view. Departments 
discharging duties of a similar character were amalgamated, 
and civil servants instead of being permitted to work in 
different Departments were definitely assigned to one 
Department only. No new offices wore created except 
under extreme necessity. Responsible officers were to bo 
paid adequate salaries, but all other perquisites and 
allowances were to be stopped. 


^ A summary of tho work of the Secret Department of Reform is ^iv^en in a 
letter of tho Board in the Secret and Separate Department to the C^oiirt, dated 
9 January, 1789. Homo Miscollanooiis Series, No. 309, pp. 423-543 (I. O. R.), 

* General Trotter, dated tho 5th of Juno. 17S8 (para. 11). 
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■* Guiding Principles of Reorganisation. 

The principles underlying the reorganisation wele 
formulated by Cornwallis in a Minute, dated the 31st 
January, 1788, as follows — 

“ {a) That the offices for conducting the business of 
this Government be as few as possible, and no more 
than the public business. requires. 

(A) 1’hat the establishment of writers and inferior ser- 
vants in (^aeh office be regulated by the business in it. 
(c.) I’hat the salary and allowance to every officer 
of Government be proportioned to the responsibility 
of the office he holds, and the unavoidable expenccs 
, of the situation. 

{d) I’hat the allowances annexed to the principal 
and most resj)onsiblo offices be such as will enable 
the ])ossessors of them, with proper economy to 
return to Euro]ie with a competency in a moderate 
period of service. 

(e) That the salaries to the inferior offi(*ers and 
servants of Government be equal to their sidisistence. 
(/) That no Company’s servant be allowed to hold 
an office under two different Departments. 

(g) That all the principal offices be held by Com- 
pany’s servants. 

(h) That it be declared and understood that no 
officer of Government is to derive any advantages 
from his office or situation beyond those authorised 
and allowed. 

(i) That in the application of the preceding principles 
the strictest economy compatible with them be 
adopted.” 

^ Homo Miscollanoous, No. 360 (T. O. J^.). pp. 420-47. See also hotter from 
Governor-General in Council to Court, dated January 9, 1789, in ‘Bengal Letters 
Received.' Vol. 27. 
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The main task of reorganisation and overhauling of 
the Departments was eompleted by fhe end of 1788. As 
a result of -the reforms of 1790-1793, the .judieial establish- 
ment underwent a remarkable ehange. In 1793 the judicial 
establishment, both on ciyil and criminal sides, was sepa- 
rated from the Revenue Department and placed under 
an independent Judicial Department. At the end of 
Cornwallis’s regime, therefore, the civil service of the Com- 
pany came to be organised under four main Departments : 
(1) Public or General, (2) Revenue, (3) Judieial and (4) 
Commercial. On his achievement in the matter of admi- 
nistrative reorganisation he writes as follows to .John 
Motteux, the then Chairman of the (’ompany 

“ I have been a most rigid economist, in alf cases 
where I thought rigid economy was tnu^ economy. 
T aboKshed sinecure places, jmt a stop to jobbing 
agencaes and contracts, prevented large siims from 
being voted away in Council for trumped-up charges ; 
and have been unwearied in hunting out fraud and 
abuse in every department. As a proof that I 
have succeeded, you will .see this year what never 
happened before — that our expenses have fallen 
short of our estimates.” 

Fhsewherc he observes 

“ Upon the whole we feel a conviction that our observa- 
tions and labours will prove of utility to your affairs, 
and that the regulations and arrangements which 
we have made will promote the establishment of 
regularity in the conduct of the business of this 
Government, uniformity and simplicity in the 
accounts of its receipts and expenditures, and 


^ Tiettor, daiod 10 Docemhor, 1787. Vide Ho.ss, op, c//., Vol. T, p. 300, 
2 Sopret and Hoparate Letter, dateil January 9, 1780, para, 215, 
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rest}'i(!tions upon the latter preventing any al^uKo 
of them or improper increase in their amount.” 

• 

It will appear tl^at although he kept in view economy in 
establishment,' that was not the principal consideration 
that weighed with him in effecting rcoi^anisation. He 
valued honest and zealous service above economy, which 
at the expense of the former was in his opinion false economy. 

“ 1 shall never think it a wi^e measure in this country,” 
ho observed, “ to place men in great anti responsible 
situations, where the prosperity of oiu' affairs 
must depend on their exertions as well as integrity, 
without giving them the means, in a certain number 
of years, of accpiiring honestly and openly a moderati* 
, fortune.” 

He couflemned the spirit of false economy of the Direc- 
tors in strong terms when, afUw he had sanctioned com- 
missions to tlu' collectors in 1787, he a])])rehen(.led from the 
tenor of a letter writtcj) by them that they would dis- 
ajjprove of his action. In a private letter to his friend 
H. Dundas, dated August, 2(5, 1787, he wrote — 

But 1 never can or shall think that it is good economy 
to put men into [)lac(;s of the greatest conlidence, 
where they have it in their power to make their 
fortune in a few months, witliout giving them any 
salaries. 

If it is a maxim that no Oovernment can commajitl 
honest services, and that pay our servants as we 
please they will ecjually cheat, the sooner we leave 
this country the better. 1 am sure under that 
supposition I can be of no use, and my salary is so 
much thrown away.” 

But he was no pessimist. He had rather a strong cionvietion 
that if the servants were remunerated on a scale which 


^ Ho88, op» VoK I, p. 278. 
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allowed them a decent living and a moderate saving on 
retirement, the level of their public ^conduct was bound 
to improve.,^ 

Morale of the Services raised — devices to that end : (a) Liberal 

salaries 

From the preceding su);“vey of the various measures of 
reform it will appear that Cornwallis not only reconstructed 
the administrative machinery of the Compariy with reference 
to its new duties and responsibilities, but also made every 
attempt to build up a civil service on modern lines to run 
that organisation, and in this task he was eminently 
successful. Although Hastings also before him tried to 
purify the services, he was not successful to the same extent 
as CornwalliSj because, as we have seen, he had to work 
under many handicaps which did not besot Cornwallis. 
Up to his time the members of the Company’s civil service 
were to a great extent imbued with the spirit of commercial 
adventurers ekmg out their poor salaries with any amount 
of perquisties, many of them of a questionable character, 
and that not unoften with the connivance of the authorities, 
more busy furthering their private interests than those of 
the Company or of the public. Cornwallis wanted to 
banish this tradition altogether and to build up a 
regular administrative service of a state. That required 
a twofold stimulus of rewards as well as punishment.^ 


1 Soo his letter to the Court, dated August 18, 1787, Ibid, p. 274. 

** In his Minute of January 31, 1788, Cornwallis observed : 

“ All that I moan by these observations (regarding the responsibilities of 
the Company's servants) i.s to attract the attention of the Court of Direc- 
tors to the magnitude of their affairs in Bengal, and to evince the necessity 
of animating the zeal of their servants, and encouraging the improvement 
and exertion of those talents which alone can secure the advantages 
derived from the possessions of the Company in the East, by a well- 
arrangod and well -executed system of Government. This object can 
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In his opinion, mere punishment of abases and malpractices 
would not remedy t|ie evil ; it would perhaps only drive it 
underground to fivd outlet through other channels . The wisest 
course was to remove the prime cause by giving the servants 
enough legitimately, in order to deter them from having 
recourse to illegitimate gains; for ho believed that the 
generality of people prefer having a moderate competence 
by open and avowed means than making a fortune by 
questionable means. He particularly detested the idea of 
giving them low salaries, in consideration of their gains 
from other sources, because that indirectly encouraged 
the illicit practices. He insisted on giving the servants 
decent salaries and in lieu thereof demanded a high standard 
of public ethics and unflinching devotion to public business 
alone. If in spite of adequate remuneration they deviated 
from the path of rectitude, such deviation inight be justly 
and effectively punished. But mere punishment of lapses, 
unaccompanied by liberal salaries, could never secure 
integrity. Cornwallis observed : — 

“ If rigorous jiunishment be ordained as the piuialties 
of every deviation from the strict line of rectitude, 
and the Government should depend upon these 
alone for enforcing honesty, the event will dis- 
appoint their expectations. Distress will overcome 
princiijle, and although no argument can justify 
an immoral action, yet reason and humanity will 
plead in favour of distress and temptation. On 
the contrary, when a fair reward is allowed for 
labour and honesty, negligence and peculation should 
be deservedly punished with all the rigour which 
the law or the rules of the service can inflict.” 


t)nly offoctually obtained by a imiform distribution of rewards on 
tiia one side, and of punishment on the other." (Quoted in Aspiuali, 
op* cit., p. 35.) 
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Moreover, he argued, that their duties were now. of such a 
character that their successful performance demanded from 
thie service ^some degree of enthusiasm and ardour and not 
mere clinging to routine, and this could not be expected 
without satisfaction of their pecuniary heeds. After provid- 
ing for liberal remuneration, not only did he demand 
honesty and integrity, but he further insisted that all 
servants, whether in the commercial or the administrative 
branch, should give up all other pre-occupations and 
devote themselves completely to public ‘business alone. 
He wrote to the Court in 1792 

“ In my opinion the Company will not be well served, 
and I will even go further and say that the honour 
and interest of the British nation will never bo 
safe in India until it shall be established as an 
invariable rule at all the Presidencies, that 
Company’s servants shall be confined to public 
business only, and particularly that those in office 
shall on no account be permitted to be members 
of Agency or Banking Houses, or to transact mer- 
cantile business of any kind upon their own account.” 

(6) Fight against Patronage. 

He followed another salutary principle for securing 
the efficiency of the service, and in this he was perhaps much 
in advance of his time — we mean his fight against patronage. 

At the time the Company’s service had become, so to 
say, the dumping ground for friends and relations of the 
Directors and those connected with them. Jobs were 
distributed without reference to qualifications.® The evil 
had assumed such proportions as to lead even to needless 

^ Cornwallis’s letter to Court, dated 2 March, 1702, in Home Miscellaneous 
Series No. 79, pp. 615-16, (L O. R.). 

* This has been enlarged ujjon in greater detail in the next Chapter. 
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multiplication of offices, and the Court in its letter, dated 
September 21, 1785, directed the Government in Bengal 
not to yield to, pressure of influential persons at home, 
and to' be 'guided by no other consideration than the 
exigency of administration in effecting retrenchment and 
economy. But it required a man of Cornwallis’s stamina 
and position to withstand pressure from high quarters at 
home. He went to the length of refusing candidates 
recommended by the Prince of Wales ^ and even the Queen. 
He wrote to Lord Sydney : 

“ Lord Ailesbury has greatly distressed me by sending 
out a Mr. Ritso, recommended by the Queen, but 
I have too much at stake. 1 cannot desert the only 

• system that can save this country, even for sacred 
Majesty.” ^ 

He refused to entertain a candidate recommended by his 
friend Dundas and wrote to him : 

” I must, my good friend, reeall to your recollection 
that no Governor in India can confer an office or 

’ employment worth holding, or indeed any substantial 
favour, on a person who is not a covenanted servant 
of the Company, without essentially injuring the 
public interests, and committing an act for which 
he deserves to be impeached.” ® 

He was so much worried by the constant solicitation of 
job-hunters that he wrote in disgust to Lord Sydney : 

“ 1 am still persecuted every day by people coming 
out with letters to me, who either get into jail, or 

1 Vide letter to Lord Southampton, dated 7 November, 1789, in Ross, 
op. ciL, Vol. 1, p. 445. 

» Letter, dated 15 August, 1787. p. 273. 

> Melville papers. Letter, dated 16 October, 1792, quoted in Aspinall, op. cif., 
p. 31. 

* Letter, dated 7 January, 1788, Rosa, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 310, 
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Starve in the, foreign settlements. For God’s sake 
do all in your power to stop this madness.” 

It is difficult to say how far he was alile to exterminate 
this evil altogether, but there is no doubt that his stern 
and uncompromising attitude on the question had the 
eifect of considerably*checking it. Appointment from out- 
side the covenanted service was later satutorily forbidden 
by the Act of 1793 which , provided that all vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India under the 
degree of Councillors should be filled up from amongst the 
civil servants of the said Company only, actual residence 
in the country for a period, varying with the amount of 
the salary of the post in question, being also reejuired of 
the servant.^ 

(c) Europeanising Superior Offices 

Another thing that he did for what he thought to be 
in the interest of the improvement of the service was to 
put Europeans alone in all superior positions. Like Shore,^ 
Cornwallis also entertained a very ])oor opinion of the 
character of Indians and believed that purity in service 
could not be secured unless Europeans were appointed 
to all responsible positions. As we have seen above, he 
adopted this as one of the guiding principles in the task 
of reorganisation of establishments. It was this distrust 
in the capability of Indians to hold responsible positions 
that impelled him to take over the administration of 
criminal justice from the control of the Naib Nazim under 
the direct charge of the Company. He recommended the 
employment of Indians in inferior positions in all depart- 
ments, but he honestly believed that in the interests of 
the natives themselves they could not be entrusted with 

> VMp Section 57 of the Act of 179.3 (33 Oeo. Ill, C. 62). 

Vide Shore’s Minute of 13 January. 1782 in Beng. ("ons. of J8 May^ 1785. 
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responsible positions. The idea of . self-government as 
the goal of British rule was as yet a far cry and Cornwallis 
did not think it a "practical proposition at all, although 
he was inspired in all his reforms by a solicitude for the 
welfare of the people; ^s he conceived it, which according 
to him was the rock of stability of British rule. In his 
Minute of 11 February, 1793, He frankly observes’: 

“ Although we hope to rencter our subjects the happiest 
j)eople in India 1 should by no means propose to 
admit the natives to any participation in framing 
Regulations.” 

Throughout his reginu; he consistently followed this policy, 
although against the positive direction of the Court of 
Directors in their letter of 12 April, 1780, which runs as 
follows — 

“ It (refers to the carrying on of collections in districts 
without any native agency as proposed by 
Maepherson) would in many cases not be practicable, 
and in general, by no means eligible in point of 
■ policy. At the same time, when the talents of the 
more respectable natives can with propriety and 
safety be employed in the management of the 
country, we think it both just and politic to carry 

that principle into effect 

We do not hesitate to declare, as a leading feature 
of our future system that the multiplication of 
British .subjects in the interior Districts or in the 
subordinate detail of Indian offices, is not necessary 
to good government nor productive of any benefit 
to the Company adequate to the . va.st expense 
attending it. We conceive also that the natives 


^ Cornwallis’s Minute of 11 February, 179^1. Beng. Rov. Cons. Range LI I, 
Vol. 55 (I. O. R). 

» Taras. 17 and 18 of letter, dated 12 April, 1789. Bong. Despatches, Vol. 15. 
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in general aT;e most competent to the_ duties of 
detail in that climate, and in fact have always 

conducted the laborious parts of them.” 

• . 

t 

Unlike the other means adopted by him for the improvement 
of the service, *this is not, however, above criticism. Of 
course, the standard of .public morality of the Indians 
employed in the Company’s service was none too high. But 
the same thing was true of the European covenanted servants 
of the Company before the Cornwallis reforms, as appears 
from his own account. The situation was not much bettei' 
at the time even in Cornwallis’s own country. So it was 
not wise to exclude natives categorically from all positions 
of trust and responsibility unless he believed in the congenital 
incapacity of Indians, and for such a vic^w thcu'c wUs not 
sufficient evidence, as later experience has also positively 
established. * 

Cornwallis seems to have believed that good government 
is better than self-government, which, however, has not 
been accepted as true even in his own country. 

There is every reason to believe that if he applied 
the same remedy to the Indian members of the service as 
he did to the European, the result would not have been less 
satisfactory. Perhaps the Directors were nearer right 
in holding the opinion that it was not good policy to exclude 
Indians from such employment as could safely be entrusted 
to them. Particularly, was this true of legislative and 
judicial work. Experience showed that both laws and 
their administration by European judges suffered in quality, 
because of their lack of intimate and detailed knowledge 
of local conditions, and very soon Cbrnwallis’s policy of 
distrust of Indian agency in administration had to be 
given up. Be that as it may, Cornwallis’s intentions were 
above reproach. What he wanted by all these means was a 
civil service purged of all the prevaihng abuses and he 
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was successful in his attempt to a 'considerable extent. 
The testimony of Oornwallis’s suc(tessor, Sir John Shore 
(later Lord TeigAmouth) on this point is convinemg. He 
wrote 

“ I will venture to say there is little peculation, or 
sinistei' emoluments. ln» this respect the reform 
is not only considerable, but visible. Our present 
system is an eft'ectual war to those intrigues which 
affected .the (Commerce, the Revenues, and every 
branch of the public Administration.” ^ 

Oornwallis did not nsnain satisfied with merely devising 
ways and means for getting a ])urc! service. He also took 
care that the system of administration contained within 
itself correctives against the abuse of power by the officials. 
'Fhat was the kc'ynote of the Reforms of 17t)JL Cornwallis 
held that the efficacy of tlx* existing system depended 
entirely uj)on personal factors, rather than upon the 
personality of one man in the district, with the lurking 
danger of abus(* aixl c()rru|)tion. So he jjroposed to 
substitute in its })lace a system “ upheld by its inherent 
principles, and not by the [X'rsonal (pialities of those 
who would have to suj)erintend it.” In the system he 
then inaugurated ad(*(juate safeguards were provided against 
abuse of powei* by the members of the service and 
encroachment on the rights of indivichials. 

It would not perhaps be any exaggeration to say 
that Cornwallis for the first time freed the Company's 
civil service from the traditions of its commercial origin 
and placed it on the footing of a regular civil service based 
on modern principles of public administration. 


* Shore to Jnghs, 17i(5. rirl'' hije ami Correspondence of Lord Teiyii»iouth< 
Vol. I. p. 329. 
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Fort William College and its Evolution 

Abuse of Patronage of Direclars and the Need of. Training 
of Comjmny's Servants 

The consolidation of the Company as a stable ruling 
organisation in India was bound to raise, sooner or later, 
the question of proper selection and, necessarily, of the 
system of education and training. As Sir John Malcolip very 
rightly remarks, dwelling on the vital necessity of a constant 
supply of the best type of administrators for India * : — 

“ the task of conquest was slight in i-omparison with 
that which awaits us, the preservation of the emj)ire 
acquired. To the acquisition, men have been en- 
couraged and impelled by the strongest of all the 
impulses of the human mind : fortune and fame 
have attended success ; the preservation must be 
effected by that deeji and penetrating wisdom, which, 
looking far to its objects, will oftener meet reproach 
than praise.’" 

Elsewhere he observes : — 

“ If a succession of men of great talents and virtues 
cannot be found, or if the o])eration of any influence 
or party feelings and principles prevents their being 
chosen, we must reconcile ourselves to the serious 
hazard of the early decline, if not the loss, of the 
great power we have founded in the East.” 

Sir John Malcolm, Political Hintvry of India, 17fi4-lS23, (1820) Vol. TI, 

Ch. IX. p. 65. 

a Ibid,, p. 77. 
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The best method of selection, he says, admits of much 
specndative opinion* but as regards the general principle 
there could Jbe ' no two opinions. 

“ Any principle which excludes knowledge, talent, 
and virtue, in whatever rank or’ condition of life 
these tjualities are found, from such fair and legiti- 
mate objects of honourable ambition, must destroy 
the competition neces-sary to form men for the 
government of British India.” 

These sentiments were perhaps a little ahead of the 
times with which we are dealing. The logical working 
out of these would jierhaps lead to a competitive .selection of 
civil servants and promotion by merit, which had to wait 
a long time for their acceptance even in the most advanced 
countries of the West. But from what we have seen of 
the mode of I'ecruitment of the Cbmpany’k civil servants 
in a jnevious chapter it would appear that it was ba.sed 
on a negation of such principles. It stands to the credit 
of Wellesley as a statesman that he realised the 
necessity of some system of training for civil servants with 
a view to the ])roper ecpiipment for their duties at the 
stage in which he found them. The mode of their appoint- 
ment did not at all ensure the possession of the qualities 
retpiired of them, although there might be chance cases 
of successful servants even under that system. In his 
Minute of 10 July, 18(K), on the foundation of the FOrt 
William College,^ with which we shall deal later, he 
remarks : — 

“ Duty, policy and honour require, that it should not 
be administered as a temporary and precarious 
acquisition, 

“It must be considered as a sacred trust, and a 
permanent possession. In this view, its internal 


' Extratsts from Iho Minute will be fountl m Appendix I. 
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.lifovornnient demands a constant, steady, and 
, H'gular supply of qualificatioeis, in no degree 
similar to those which distinguishpd the early 
[jeriods of our establishment in India, and 
laid the' foundation of our Empire. The 
stability of that ^jnipire, whose magnitudii is 
tlu' accumulated result of former enterprise, 
activity and revolution, must be secured by the 
durable principles of internal order ; by a pure, 
iijuight, and uniform administration of justice ; 
by a prudent and temjerate system of revenue ; 
etc ” 

\V lietlier VVelleslev's scheme of edueation for civil servants 

* t 

which was inspireil by the above sentiments was c-ahudated 
to promote his object in view is a (piestion which may be 
discussed later.' Nor would one at the present day endorse 
his attitude to the Indian possessions. But the point 
we are here concerned to make, is that he for the first time 
realised the necessity of ensuring some qualifications in 
the civil servants which did not necessarily emerge from 
the mode of recruitment prevalent at the time, viz. that 
of unrestricted patronage in the hands of the Directors. 

Wellesle}'’s scheme, at its lowest, served as a sort of a 
corrective to the vicious chara(;ter of the patronage of the 
Directors and we shall disimss it in that light. But before 
doing so, it would be useful and interesting to discuss 
the enormity of the jiractice not only at that time, but 
even later.^ That there was corruption and abuse in the 
distribution of patronage was known to everybody, but 
at times it became so flagrant as to stir even the rather 
indulgent public conscience of those days. Thus in 1793 

^ A lull a<*«‘ount of the corrii]ttioijs tuui h systematic- traftit^ in patronage will 
be found in “A Itoport from tbe Soleot Committee of the House of Oommona to 
enquire into abuses of i^atronage of the lOast India Company, 23rd March, 1800.” 
Vide ParliaiiK'iitary Fapora, Vol. 11 of 1800. 
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Parliament was moved to deal with it by the Charter Act 
of the year. In the first place, it reduced the area of 
patronage by making appointnumts in the (tivil line • of 
the Conipany.'.s ’cdvil service btdow the rank of members 
of the Executiv<' Council o[)en only to rnembers of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. In the second place, it imposed 
an oath on the Directors against making nominations 
for some consideration, in the following form : — 

t 

“ 1 .do swear, that I will not directly nor indirectly 
acce])t -or take any ])er(iuisite, emolument, fee, 
present or reward, whatsoever, for or in res])ect of 
the appointnuMit or nomination of any persoji oi' 
persons to any place or office in the gift or 
appointment of the said C'ompany, or of nu' 
as a Director thereof, or foi’ or on account of 
stationing or appointing the voyage or voyages 
of any ship or shi])s in the said Company’s 
employ, or for or on account of or ani’ wavs 
relating to any otluT busine.ss or affairs of the 
said Company.” 

» 

This was enforced by a bye-law of the East India Com})any 
(c. 6. sec. 5) by a ])enalty in ca,se of acceptance of an\' 
monetary consideration, in double the anumnt, togetluir 
with discpialification for holding any place- whatsoever 
under the (kmipany. Apart from the oath subscribt'd 
to on his election, a director at the tinu- of nominating 
a Writer had to make a speedlic declaration on the petition 
in the following form : — 

“ I recommend this Petition, and do most .solemnly 
declare that I have given this nomination to . . . 

and that I neither have reeeived myself, 

nor am to receive, nor has any other person to 
the best, of my knowledge or belief received, nor 
is to receive, any pec*uniary consideration, nor 
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anything convertible in any mode into a pecuniary 
benefit on this account.” 

In the case, of military cadets, there was a further safe- 
guard in the form of a declaration to be signed- by tlie 
nearest of kin of the candidate to the eflect that the nomina- 

i. 

tion was secured gratuitously, without any monetary 
consideration being directly or indirectly paid for it. More- 
over, the printed jireparatory instructions, cii-eulated by 
the (’ompany for the use of the cadets nominated,' included 
one to the effect that any peuson who shall' have obtaiiunl 
a nomination to a situation, civil or military, in the Com- 
pany’s service, either directly or indirectly by purchase, 
or agreement to purchase through the medium of an agent 
or other person, was to be dismissed and rendered incapable 
of holding any situation in future. But as would ap})ear 
from the revelations made in course of enquiry by tlu^ 
Parliamentary Select (!ommittee mentioned above, all 
these devices did not prevent a very extensive traffic in 
these nominations. The Directors themselves from time 
to time appointed committees^ to enquire into alleged 
abuses. Such committees sometimes called upon the 
Directors to state in writing the names of his nominees 
with the reasons that induced him in nominating, the 
parties receiving nomination also being called upon to 
produce proof of not having received it for any consideration. 
In spite of all this the fact of extensive traffic in nomina- 
tions, both for writerships and cadetships, was clearly 
established before the Parliamentary Committee. The 
Committee, of course, absolved the Directors of any wilful 
complicity in such transactions. The evidence tendered 
before the Committee proved the existence of a sort of 
a systematic ring which carried on the traffic as a business. 


‘ One mioh was appointed on 25 April. 17118. Another of n new Diroetion 
was appointed on 14 August. 1799. 
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the nomination passing through a cjiain of middlemen 
who reaped the profits, both the Director nominating 
and the (iandidate nominated being innocent and ignorarit 
of the whole Affair. ^ 

The Committee remarked : — 

“ The oath taken by the Directors seems as effectual 
as anything which can be devised for the purpose 
of guarding against corruption, so far as the 
Directors themselves arc immediately concerned ; 
and your C!onimittee have already remarked, 
that no case of corruption or abuse, which has 
been before them, affects any Member of that 
Court. It is. in the passing through several 
’ hands, which happens frequently with regard 
to the more numerous and less valuable appoint- 
ments of cadets, that opportunitjes for this 
sort of negotiation are presented, which, without 
a greater degree of vigilance and strictness on 
the part of each Director, at the time of making 
such nomination, it wilt be impracticable to 
])revent in future.” 

The Committee recommended by way of remedy the 
vigorous enforcement of the existing penal rules imposing 
the penalty of dismissal on the candidates nominated and 
the loss of the privilege on the Directors nominating, in 
case of proof of an illicit traffic. Because they thought, 

“ the unpleasant duty of increased vigilance is not 
likely to be performed without some incitement 
of benefit or disadvantage, attendant upon the 
exercise, or neglect of it ; and it is equally con- 
formable to experience to presume, that patronage 

' One Mr, Tahourdin who figures in a number of eases revealed before the 
Committee appears to have specialised as such a middleman. It transpired further 
that seats in Parliament were negotiated through the disposal of Indian patronage. 

31.— 1304B 
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will continue, to be abused, so long as no incon- 
venience is felt by the person primarily giving, or 
by t,he person ultimately receiving jt.” 

It might involve hardship in many cases, Ihe Committee 
admitted, because many of the young men nominated 
were often ignorant of the circumstances under which 
his nomination was secured for him through fraudulent 
agents, but it could nol ^ be helped. Assuming, on the 
findings of the Committee, the ignorance and • innoccnc(^ 
of the Directors in all cases, which it is rather difficult 
to believe, the degree of gullibility of the Directors (concerned 
appears to be astonishing, and further, the negligence and 
want of vigilance on the part of a resjjonsible body of 
men as they presumably were, particularly in full view of 
the knowledge of the existence of a body of such fraudulent 
agents, should seem to be striking and ine.xj)lic!able. It 
is not at all improbable that some of them connived at 
such practices from interested motives. But in any ease 
the fact remains beyond dispute, being confirmed by the 
evidence of many witnesses before the Parliamentary 
Committees appointed from time to time to enquire into 
the affairs of India, that the Directors in making nomina- 
tions to writerships were more often influenced by consi- 
derations of family connections and kinships and friendship 
than the qualifications of the candidates. This is not 
at all to be wondered at, seeing that, in the first place, 
patronage was looked upon as an indirect remuneration 
of the Directors’ office and as a means of finding careers 
for young men coimected with them ; in the second place, 
there was no sense of public responsibility to check them. So 
the fault lay more with the system than with the men, and it 
may be noted in passing that in that age, the distribution 
of public offices even in England was hardly free from such 
blemishes. Now so long as the Company remained a purely 
commercial concern the process of selection did not materially 
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injure the interests of the Company < because the duties 
of the civil servants were mainly of a clerical nature, for 
which very great, ability was not demanded. Put at the 
time wo are speaking of, the system proved a hopeless failure 
in supplying the right type of men required to undertake the 
new type of responsibilities. Yet it was evident that the 
abolition of the power of patronage of the Directors was 
unthinkable at the time. Even pne ministry, viz. the Coali- 
tion ministiy of Fox and North fell on that issue. In the 
circumstances Wellesley took tlic next best alternative, 
i.e., to give a systematic training to the Writers after their 
nomination, before th<;y actually entered upon their 
duties. Arguing the case for a systematic education and 
training for the young sc'rvants of the Company in a letter 
1o the Court, he writes : — 

“ Your servants are nominated to the highest stations 
of civil government, without any test of their possess- 
ing the recjuisite qualifications for the discharge of 
the funct ions of these ofHces. No such test could 
now indeetl be required, none having been 

prescribed, and no means having been afforded 
to individuals of ac(|uiring the necessary quali- 
fications for public stations.” ^ 

So it will not })erhaps be very incorrect to look upon the 
scheme as a corollary to and also corrective of the abuses 
of the patronage system of recruitment to the Company’s 
service. 

The Origin of Fort William College 

The idea of establishing an institution of the kind of 
Fort William College first occurred to Wellesley from the 

1 Letttir, dated thf^ 9tU of Muly, 1800, from the Governor-Gonoral in Council to 
the Court, quoted in Despatches^ Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess of 
Wellesley during his Administration in India, edited by R. M. Martin, ( 1830) Vol, II, 
Letter No. 85. 
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arrangement though of an imperfect character, ©f providing 
facility to civil servants of the Company to learn the 
languages , by employing moonshies, i.e^, Indian coaches 
for this purpose.^ This had become necessary • with the 
servants of the- Company having to 'discharge the revenue 
and judicial duties for the performance of which a knowledge 
of the country languages was essential.- But this arrange- 
ment was hardly satisfactory for the end in view ; because 
apart from providing an allowance for kee})ing ' moonshies 
no care was taken to ensure that they had obtained adequate 
proficiency in the languages. 

' A step in this diroction a[)|KW>» to have been hi'^t taken in 17110, The, inllow - 
iiig extract from the procoodings of the (jlovernor-( Jeju'ral in Couin il, dai,ed 
10 September, 1700, may be (pjoted in this fonnec^/ion : “ ResoUed, that! with a 

view to encourage the acquisition of the native languages, such of thc^ Honorable 
Company’s writers as are so dispo.sed, be allowcnl, during tJie p(?nod of tlieir writer- 
sliip, the sum of sit ca ruppocs 30 per month for a master rt) teach them : hut that 
the first bill for this allowance (which is to tlrawm with lluMr ofliee salary) lx* 
not paid until it shall have boon signecl by the Covernur-Ceneral, agreeably to the 
established practice.” “ Ordered, that it be notilieii to the Honorable (’ompany's 
writers, that the Oovernor -General will not be jnatteiitivi* i-o t-ht* progress wdiich 
they make in accjuiring the country languages, and that it is the intention of 
Government to withdraw the allow'anee for a master from those who, on an examina- 
tion by such persons as Uie Governur-f leneral may think proper to appoint, from 
time to lime for this purpose, shall be found not io bavt* made a reasonable profi- 
ciency therein.” [Quoted in The Good Old Daya of Honouriible John Company, 
by W, JK. Carey, Vol. Ill, (,3i. V, p. 30. Vide also Bengal I’ublie Cons, of the same 
date, Range, 3, Vo). 54, pp. 467-68 (I. O. K.).J 

* It may be pointed out that even as early as 1757, y.f., before t)ie Company 
acquired territorial .sovereignty the attention of the (’ourt had been drawn to the 
need of giving to their servants a training in Persian, the tlien ofliciul language in 
the country, as will be evident from the following <*xtraet, embodying an order of 
(*ourt issued in 1757 to tlie effect that five young gentlemen, <*oveiianted for our 
establishment, should be sent, by the first ships bound to Hombay, to reside at 
Bussora, and to send annually two others on the same footing, to study the T’ersian 
tongue and nothing else, to rise in the service as our other servants do, receiving 
such allowance and salary during their stay as you may judge fit, and when qualified 
to be of use, to come to Bengal and take their standing according to their rank in 
the service ; which we esteem to bo the most effectual method of getting Europeans 
perfected in the pure genuine Persian speech and literature, and wo dare say will 
be attended with many future advantages to the Company’s affairs.” (Quoted 
in idem, p. 28.) 
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There was no test to be passed,, nor was a know’ledgc 
of the language made a condition of appointment or pronio- 
tion. One Mr^ John Gilchrist, a scholar, in country 
languages, sui)sequently the Professor of Hindustani in 
the Fort William Oollege and the authon of a Hindustani 
dictionary, offered his services for teaching the language 
to the Company's servants for*no additional compensation 
beyond the allowsince then established for Moon.shien, which 
instead of being given t«j each writer on his arrival should 
be paid to him. The Governor-General in Council readily 
acee])ted the offer as being highly beneficial in promoting 
a due knowledge of the language among the junior servants 
and directed such of the newly arrived Writers as were 
statjonetl at Calcutta to be under Mi'. Gilchrist’s instruction 
for a year'. To put the matter on a regular and systematic 
basis, Wellesley took two steps. In the first place, he had 
a notification issued (Notification of the PuClic Defrartment, 
dated 21st Decemlrer, 1798) to the civil ser vants on the 
Bengal establishment informing them that, 

, “ from after the Ist January, 1801, no servant shall 
be deemed eligible to any of the offices hereinafter 
mentioned, unle.ss he shall have jrassed an exami- 
nation (the nature of which will be hereafter 
determined), in the laws and regulations and 
in the languages, a knowledge of which is hereby 
declared to be an indispensable cpralification.” 

T’he languages referred to in the notification were Persian 
and Hindustani for the office of Judge oi' Registrar : 
Bengali for Collector of Revenue or Customs or Commercial 
Resident or Salt Agent in the Provinces of Bengal or Orissa 
and so on. In the second place, it was arranged that 
after a year an examination was to be held for the purpose 
of ascertaining the efficiency of the mode of instruction. 
It may be noted here that a Committee consisting of five 
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senior servants of the ('ompany was appointed to ascertain 
tlie progress made in Hindustani and Persian by the 
students,^ apd the Conimittee after holding,,an examination 
submitted a very favourable re])ort on the progress of the 
studeiits. Tlie names of successful students were published 
in the Gazette and prizes conferred “ as public marks 
of distinction.” ^ Biit this was meant by Wellesley as a 
pi'eliminary experiment to .lead up to a more extensive 
“ plan for promoting the sttuly not only of all the languages, 
but of the code of Regulations and LaWs, of which 
a knowledge is recpiisite in the Judicial, Revenue and 
Commercial departments.” 'rhis was his first hint 
at the establishment of a regular institution for the 
systematic education of the junior civil servants. It would 
have been })erhaps sooner followed uj) but for his 
sudden departure foi- Madras Presidency on urgent 
business. Biit even before writing to the Court about 
his bigger plan, Wellesley had written abotit his inten- 
tions in the matter in a private letter to his friend 
Henry Dundas, the then Chairman of the Board of Coiitrol. 
He wrote : — 

1 think it necessary to apprize you of my intention 
to adopt without delay a plan for the improvement 
of the civil service at Bengal in a most important 
point.” 

In justitieation of his proposed plan he draws attention 
to the ])revailing inefficiency of the civil service which 
in his judgment, could only be removed by a course of 


' Vide Extract from Public Letter from Heiigab tlated 2 September, 1800, 
respecting the appointment of tho (Joininitteo in Home Miscellimeous Series, 
No. ^187 (I. O. R.), pp. 177-82. 

2 Vide Report of tho Committee ou the Results of the Examination, (printed 
paper) Calcutta Oa/Ajtte, dated 20 July, 1800, Jhid,, p. 167. 

^ Vide K. M. Martin, op. cit,, Letter No. 30, dated 24 October, 1700. 
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systematic education and discipline at a collegiate institu- 
tion. He observes ; — 

“ The stato,of the administration of justioc, and even 
of the collection of revenue throughout provinces 
affords a painful example of the hiefficacy of the 
best code of laws to secure the happiness of the 
people, unless due provision has been made to 
ensure a proper supply of men rpialified to 
administer those laws in their different branches 

and departments It arises principally 

from a defect at the source and fountain-head 
of the service — I mean the education and early 
habits of the young gentlemen sent hither in the 
■■ ca])acity of Writers. My opinion, after full deli- 
beration on the subject is decided, that the Writers, 
on their first arrival in India shouljl be subjected 
for a period of two or three years to the rules and 
discipline of some (iollegiate institution at the seat 
of government.” 

He felt the matter of such urgency, he wrote, that he 
proposed to found such an institution at Oalcutta without 
waiting for the orders from Home and that he had already' 
taken some steps towards it. He was encouraged in 
this move by the reply ^ he received from the Directors 
to his letter cited above, dated the 25th of December, 
1798, regarding the instruction of the junior ci\dl servants 
by Mr. Gilchrist and referring to a more extensive plan. 
They wrote ^ ; — 

“ Sensible as we are of the great importance of oin- 
servants in general, obtaining a proficiency in the 


^ Vide Public* Letter to Bengal, tjatoci 7 May, 1800, para. (Honu^ Miscel- 
ianooas, No. 488, I. O. K.). 

* Extract from Public Letter to Bengal of 7 May. 1800, in Homo 
MiscollHneoiis 8erie.s, No, 488, pp. o-O. 
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country languages, as well as a correct l^nowledge 
of the Code of Regulations and Laws which have 
been recently established in oraer to qualify them 
for the several offices in the Judicial, 'Revenue and 
Commercial Departments, we have further to signify 
our approbation of the arrangement intended by 
his Lordship upon a more extensive plan on the 
principles laid down in the public notification 
annexed to the Governor-General’s Minute before 
mentioned to commence with the year 1801.” 

It may be noted in passing that Wellesley took this 
to mean, as he later argued, a general concurrence in 
whatever plan he fomulated for the education of the junior 
civil servants. But as would appear presently, in ‘'this 
he was sadly disillusioned. Wellesley therefore went ahead 
with his plan.* His rea-sons for establishing a Collegiate 
institution for a systematic course of education and discipline 
were amply explained in his private letter to Dundas noted 
above and next in a letter addressed to the Court, dated 
July 9, 1800,^ on the subject. In this letter he expresses 
his intention to reorganise the departments concerned with 
important legislative and executive work in such a way 
as to place at their heads only men of ability, integrity 
and experience. Hence in his opinion, it became imperative 
to take measures for keeping up a constant supply of 
men of the right stamp. He pointed out also that the 
state of things existing at the time were far from the ideal 
in this respect. He did not blame the servants for their 
incapacity, but the system which brought them into service 
without proper equipment. I’hese considerations, he 
pointed out, led him to the decision to found a collegiate 
institution to enable the civil servants to equip themselves 

^ Letter No. 85, dated July 9, 1800, from the Governor -General to the Court. 
Vide H, M. Martin, op. cH., pp. 322-24. 
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• 

for the responsible work in the different lines of the Com- 
pany's service, beina; attached thereto for a period more 
usefully than being “ employed in the unprofitable occupa- 
tion of transcribing papers, and abandoned to the dictates 
of their own discretion, both witfi regard fo their morals 
and acquirements.” ft appears that he had not yet made 
up his mind whether there should be one central institution 
for all the three Presidencies or three separate ones. But as 
under instructions to tlu^ other tw'o presidencies the civil 
servants of those establishments were also to be called 
upon shortly to exercise the same important functions as 
those of Bengal, some similar provision for their training 
was equally urgent. He concluded the letter on an 
optimistic note regarding the probable attitude of the 
Directors ; — 

“ As it cannot fail to redound equally 4o the honour 
and happine.ss of the civil servants, as well as 
to jjromote th(* .solid and substantial interests 
of the Company, and of the nation, we feel the 
. strongest conviction that it will meet your 
approbation.” 

His plan was now almost complete and he incorporated 
it in an elal)orate minute,^ setting forth in detail the 
considerations which rendered the college desirable and the 
arrangements he proposed to make to carry out his inten- 
tions. Without waiting for the .sanction of the Directors, 
and without even sending an official despatch on the 
subject, he circulated a draft of a Regulation for giving 
effect to the plan, which being approved by the Council 
became the Regulation TX of I 8 OO .2 Ho did not enter 


^ Vide Appendix I, for important extracts from the Governor <Cjenorars notes 
for an Official Despatch, dated Fort William, 10 July, 1800. 

* Bengal tFuilioial Consultations, dateil 10 July, 1800. See also Home 

Misccllaneoua Series, No. 488, pp. 7-17. The Regulation IX pf 1800 is reproduoetl 
in Appendix J. 
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into full details of all 'the important considerations connected 
wjth the foundation of the Institutipn, such as financial 
arrangemeufts, — being at tlie time indisposed, — which he, 
however, promised to consider in Council shortly. This 
clearly demonstrates the, exuberance of his enthusiasm 
for the Institution. 

* 

The Original Constitution, of the College under Begulntion 
IX of 1800 and the First Statutes • 

The College actually opened on the 24 th of November, 
1800, from whiiih date lectures in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindustani began, but the first statutes of the College 
were not promulgated by the Provost under the Regulations 
of 1800 till the 10th of April of the follwoing year.^’ We 
may give here a short account of the original constitution 
and the system of instruction of the Collegia under Regula- 
tion IX of 1800 and the first statutes. The Governor- 
General was to be the Patron and V'^isitor of the College 
and the members of the Supn'me Council, and the judges 
of the Budder Dewanny Atlawlut, and of the Xizamut 
Adawlut, the Governors. The Governor-General in Council 
were to be the trustees for the management of the funds 
of the College, being recjuired regularly to submit accounts 
to the Court of Directors. Thus the ultimate controlling 
authority was to vest in the Bupremc Government. Rut 
the immediate government of the College was to vest in 
a Provost and a Vice-Provost,^ and such other officers of 
the College as the Patron and Msitor thought fit to appoint, 
these officers being also removable at his discretion. The 

^ Bengal Public Consultations, dated 10 April, 1801. 

* It may bo noted that the ofPoes of Provost and Vice-Provost were abolished 
in 1807 by Regulation IIT of that year, the immediate government of the College 
being vested in a College Council, which was empowered to propose statutes to 
the Govempr-General in Council and to frame rules for the internal discipline of 
the College. The College Council also was abolished in 1814 by Regulation XX 
of 1814, all authority being concentrated in the Governor-General in Council. 
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primary deities of the Provost were to consist in receiving 
junior civil servants^ on their first arrival, “ to superintend 
and regulate thfjir general morals and conduct.; to assist 
them with his advice and admonition ; and to instruct 
and confirm thc?n in the ])rinci})les of the Ohristian religion, 
according to the doctrine, discipline and rites of the 
(’hurch of Englaml, as established by law.” To discharge 
the latter duties proj)erly, the. Provost was to be a clergy- 
man of the established ('hurch of England. 


HyUahvs of Study 

It may be noted in passing that Wellesh'y's ideas on 
(‘(lucfltion of civil servants were naturally oriented by the 
prevailing influence and control of the Church over the 
educational .system in England at the time. The power 
of framing statutes respecting the internal regulations, 
dhscipline, and government of the College was vested in 
the Provost, under the superintendoice of the Governors, 
but they <‘Oul<l b(' enforced only with the sanction of the 
(lovernor-Gcneral in the capacity of Patron and Visitor, 
who was further empowered, on his sole authority, to 
amend oi‘ abrogate any existing statute, or to enact any 
new statute. ’J’hus the college Mas placed in a way under 
the direct guidance of the Governor-General. As regards 
curriculum, Wellesley ])rovided a mixed course of instruction, 
rather of an ambitious character, consisting of both Western 
and Oriental .studios. It was provided that Professors 
should be appointed and lectures commenced at the earliest 
opportunity in Oriental languages, Muhammadan and 
Hindu Law, Ethics, Civil Jurisprudence, the Law of Nations, 
English Law, the Regulations and Lan^s passed by the 
Presidency Government, Political Economy with special 
reference to the commercial institutions and interests of 
the Company, Geography, Mathematics, both Classics and 
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modern 'languages of. Europe, General History, ancient and 
modern, the history and antiquities of Hindustan and 
the Deccan, Natural History, Botany, ^ Ghemistry and 
Astronomy. It will be seen that hei’e Wellesley betrayed 
a lack of sense .of proportion and of' what could projierly 
be done within the time available for the education of 
the servants. It seems to us that VV'arren Hastings’s 
comments on his scheme of education were very proper 
and fair and his suggestions for making it more practicable 
were also very sound. While conviiu^fMl of the necessity 
of the Institution and of its titness to serve the purpose, 
he pointed out ^ : — 

“ It may on the tirst view of it, be deemed liable 
to the objection of embracing too many objoc-ts ; 
but this is not so much an objection to the 
proposition itself, as to the form of it, which 
does not mark with sufficit'iit ]ueeision those 
parts of it which are intended for immediate 
execution, to distinguish them from others which 
may be left for future revision and adoption.” 

For the purpose that he had in view, i.e., to give the 
junior civil servants an education and discipline to fit 
them for their work, he might v(U’y well have omitted 
the scientific studies and also the Classics, both European 
and Indian. The study of the Oriental languages for 
individual students might be considerably lightened by 
offering a choice according to the destination and field of 
work of the students. A broad liberal education combined 
with professional requirements might very well be ensured 
through instruction in history, political economy, principles 
of jurisprudence together with one or two Oriental languages, 
being the vernacular of the respective provinces and Persian, 
which was at that time the language used in revenue and 


^ Vid*’ Hoxm; Mifscellaneous Series, No. 487 (1. O. K.), pp. ] 93-210. 
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judicial branches, Hindu and Miihan^inadan law'aiid the 
Hegulations passed by the Presidency Covernments, All 
new recruits to Bengal were re(]uired to be attached to 
the College for the first three years ^ after their arrival, 
during which period ’the prescribed studioj^ in the College 
were to (ionstitute their sole public duty. But by judicious 
elimination and selection of subjects foi’ different classes 
of servants, the course might be considerably shortened, 
thus not only effecting a saving on per capita exj)enditure 
on their education, but also releasing them earlier for 
active servicjc. Even during their period of residence 
in the t'-ollege they might be brought into tom'h with some 
branches of work as probationers. A])arl from adding 
to the interest in their work at Clollege, it would have given 
their education a more ju’actical bent, w'hile making their 
servdee partially available to the Covernment. With such 
changes, perhaps, he could have considerably knocked off 
the ground of the subsequent hostility of the Directors 
to his scheme. 

Two public examinations, each year, were ])rovidcd 
for,' and to stimulate exertion in the students, prizes and 
rewards were awarded on the result of the examinations. 
Degrees were also to be established, the attainment of 
which was to be rendered ret|uisite qualifications for certain 
offices. Although the College was mainly meant for the 
civil servants of Bengal, provision was made for the 
admission of any military servants of the Com})any and 
civil servants of the other two establishments by order 
of the Governor-General in Council for such term and under 
such regulations as were deemed advisable. All civil 
servants on the Bengal establishment of less than three years’ 
standing were ordered to be immediately attached to the 


* Tins re(|uirerrieut was modified by Hegiilatioii III of 18(>7, under which tlie 
students' continuance at the institution was to be determined by their proficiency 
lu the prescribed course of study. 
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College ‘for three ye/irs from the date of the .regulation. 
Wellesley was in favour of a central institution at Fort 
William, not only on the score of economy of establishment, 
but also of securing uniformity in the standard of. acquire- 
ments of all the /^■ivil servants. It would, in his opinion, 
produce a healthy spirit of emulation, but he left the question 
open for the Coui t to decide, and as we shall see, the Court 
did not approve of the idea. He suggested in his Minute 
on the scheme of the (’ollege that instead of fixing up the 
ultimate destination of the student to a ]»articidar Presi- 
dency at the lime of his first ajipointment in England, it 
would be more advantageous to the public service that 
it should be determined in India under the authoiity of 
the Covernment on the: spot, according to the inclina- 
tions and acquirements of the students themselves. It 
seems to us that there was mmdi substance in his 
argument. Biit this was also objected to. as it was viewed 
as an encroachment on the authority of the Directors. 
Cnder the first Statutes of the College* piomulgated 
on 10 April, I8C1, every sliuh'ut on admission had to 
subscriber to a formal Declaration to (•onforin to the Statutes 
and Rules of the College, to maintain its honour, and to 
obey all officers of the College. Every superior officer, 
and Professors and Lecturers of the Institution had to 
take an oath of allegiance to the King and further to 
subscribe to a Declaration, in a ])rescribed form. In that 
form he had to promise t hat he would not teach or maintain 
publicly or privately any doctrines or opinions contrary 
to the (ffiristian religion or doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, nor any doctrines or opinions contrary 
to the lawful constitutions of Great Britain and that he 
would obey the Statutes and Rules of the College and 
maintain and promote order, discipline and good morals, — 


1 in Iopcr tiil 1807, wluui they wvm ultereti, though not in 

\er,y important matters. '^Iluw unclorweiit further changes in 1800, 1814 and ISIO# 
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another instance of the influence of the .orthodox Cliureh on 
the system of education. There was to be a College Council, 
consisting of fiye members including the P.rovost aiid 
Vice-Pi‘Ovost in charge of the academic side of the Institution 
with power to propose to tlie Visitor the enactment of 
every existing statute and to enact iTiles and jTrivate 
regulations for the internal government and disci])line 
of the College. Lectures and 0 - 9 x 1 rses wcj-e to lie determined 
by the College Council, which was also to appoint the 
Committee of exanTinations in difieromt branches. At flu* 
end of three years or twelve terms eei-ti Heatons on the result 
of the work of students were to be granted by the ('-ollege 
Council, a degro^e of honour being conferred by the Visitor 
in cases of special prolieiency in any subject. Public 
disputations in Oriental languages by the students were 
to be lield, to increase the proficiency of the students. 
The studeiTts wei-e to receive during the’ir residence at 
the College an allowance of three hundred rupees a month 
and to dine at the jxnblie table. In view of this lib(*ral 
allowance, incurring of debt was prohibited, on ])ain of 
losing the certificate. 

Some 0l)scr ration-^ on {hr (^oUegr 

80 the College began its career, the first regular tcjin 
being notified by the I’rovost to begin from (i P<d)ruary, 
1801. Before describing its subseipient fortunes, we may 
make soTne general observat ions on the (^ollege as originally 
conceived and started by Wellesley. We may conveniently 
discuss the matter under the following heads : — 

(a) How far Wellesley’s contention regarding the 

necessity and utility of an institution like the 
one he founded was correct. 

(b) How far the pui-poses he had in view were served 

by the institution and in what directions improve- 
ments were possible. 
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So far as the first question is concerned, Wellesley’s 
arguments are based on indisputablp fact, as given in 
his Minute of 10 July, 1800, and also his .letter to Dundas 
alreadj'^ referred to. He had shown that though the service 
had changed fnnn a commercial to a political and adminis- 
trative body for all practical purposes, the training, if any, 
that the servants had, had a commercial character. 

“ It is unnecessary, ” . he says, “to enter into any 
examination of fa(;ts to prove, that no system 
of education, study, or discipline now exists, 
either in Europe or in India, founded on the 
principles, or directed to the objects described 
in the preceding pages.” 

They usually came at the age of sixteen to eighteen. 
From this fact alone <-an be guessed the sort of (*du(;ation 
with which they could be expected to come, taking into 
account the backward state of the ediuiational system 
prevailing in Flngland at the time. Moreover, what little 
education they had there, was interrupted by their coming 
over to India and joining their duties straightway, and tl;i(‘n 
the system of patronage as we have seen did not ensure 
the .selection of the best qualified men. In the words of 
Wellesley : — 

“ Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these 
pernicious habits of inaction ; the principles of 
public integrity are endangered, and the successful 
administration of the whole government exposed 

to hazard Even the young men w'hose 

dispo.sitions are the most promising, if stationed 
in the interior of the country at an early period 
after their arrival in India, labour under great 
disadvantages. They also find themselves unequal 
to such duties as require an acquaintance with 
the languages, or with the branches of knowledge 
already described.” 
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In his Minute he summarised the causes of* short- 
' * 

comings of the service under the following heads : — 

1. An erroneous system of education in Europe*, 
eonfine’d to commercial and mei'cantile studies. 

2. The premature interruption of a unirse of study 
judiciously commencerl in Eurof)e. 

3. The exposed and destitute condition of the young 
men on their first arrival in India, and the Mant 
of systematic guidance and an established autho- 
rity to regulate ami control their moral and 
religious conduct in the early satges of 
service. 

4. The wajit of a similar systcju and authority to 
• ]wescril)e and enforce a regular coinse of study, 

under which the young men. upon their arrival 
in India, might be ('iiabled to connect the errors 
or to ])Hrsue and contirm the advantages of their 
European education, and to attain a knowledge 
of the languages, laws, usages and customs of 

, India ; together with such other branches of 
knowledge as are recpiisite for qualifying them for 
their several stations. 

5. Fifthly, the want of such regulations as shall 
establish a necessary and inviolable connection 
between ju'omotion in the civil service, and the 
posse.ssion of those ((ualifications recpiisite for 
the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

These conditions su])ply the key to his whole scheme 
and were woven into the texture of the Regulations and 
KStatutes governing the f'ollege. If these facts are acce})ted. 
the conclusion becomes inescai)able that there was an 
imperative need for sortie sy.stem of education and discipline 
for the civil servants in their new phase, of development, 
prior to their assuming the responsibilities of office in the 

33— 1364B 
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proviueos. Even the Directors when <lisappi‘<jving of his 
plan iind ordering the ininiediate abolition of the Institution 
wei’e forced to acknowledge the incfit of his plan.^ 

Their* differences with ^^'ellcslev centred round the 
dimensions of^ his plan and the •consequential financial 
burdens. Looking back' to the conditions of the time, 
no one would })erhaps deny the imperative necessity of 
some system of education and training as urged by Wellesley. 
But when we come to the second f|uestion notefl above, 
viz. whether the purposes that Wellesley had in view were 
best servf'd by the institution he founded, we stand on 
more debatable ground. We leaAe aside for the moment 
the more general (luestion as to whether a specialised 
institution like the Fort William (’ollcgc was suited 

e 

for the training of civil .servants, bccau.se w<' shall di.scuss 
this at a later stage in connection with tlu* other similar 
institution at* Haileybury. Of course it mu.st be admitted 
that the Fort William College, as established by Wellesley, 
was not given a fair trial on account of the o})position of the 
Directors, and the institution, with a very much reduced 
establishmet that was ultimately allowed })y them to conti- 
nue, was only the shadow of its foiauer self, as designed by 
Wellesley. So it w'ould not be fair to lay at the door of 
his institution all the charges that have Ix'cn sulfsecpiently 
brought against it. W(' shall her(' argue on the assumption 
of the continuance of the institution as originally jdanned 
and established by Wellesley. But we must first toiu^h 
on the commendable features of his plan. In the first 
])lace, underlying his scheme there were two very sound 
maxims, — one was that the education of the Company's 
servants must be of a mixed character, combining studies 


1 They w^i'ote Although wo feel and aeknowlotlge the merit of the 
Mar^jUis in the eoneeption of the plan, which breathed a liberal spirit and ia enforced 

with groat ability, etc {Vidp para. 1 of the Court'w Letter to Bengal, 

dated 27 January, 1802. in ‘ Benriaf J)p^patchpf(\ Vol, 37, (T. O. B-.). 
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ol bol/h the West and the Kastaiul the soeoiid was a eoml)iua- 

tioii of education with^ discipline. On t he tirst lie wrote ; — 

• 

“Their educiation should be founded in* a general 
knowledge of ^ those braiKihes of literature and 
science, which form the .basis of *the education 
of pi'rsous destined to, similar oecuiiatioiis in 
Europe ; to this I’oundation should bi^ added 
an intimate a((|uaintiwiee with the hislorv, 
languages, (‘ustoms and manners of tlu' people 
of India ; with the Alahomedan and Hindu code's 
of law and religion ; and with the; political and 
commercial intciests and relations of (treat Britain 
in Asia, etc 

As it was ])racticallv' settled since the tinu' of Cornwallis 
to administer tlu' Company's territorii's on western lines, 
as I'ai' as practicable by grafting western nistitutions on 
those of the East, \\'’ellesU'y was right in insisting on a 
mixed course of studies. As regards the other jirinciple, 
])erha]is too much emphasis could not be laid ujion it, 
partuadarly for the Comjiany's servants in that period. 
AVe have already enlaiged in a previous chajiter on the 
indi.seipline and corruptions among the (Vimpany's .servants, 
when they suddenly found tlu insi'lves tlu^ masters ol' a 
great, country without a corres])onding sense of responsibi- 
lity. In their new situations early habits of discipline 
became urgent. As Wellesley jiut it : 

“ Their eai-ly habits should be so formetl, as to 
establish in their minds such solid foundations 
of industry, prudence, integrity and religion, as 
should efl'ccdually guard them against those 

temptations and (corruptions, with which the 
nature of this climate, and the i)eculiar depravity 
of the people of India, will surround and assail 
them in every station, specially U]>on their first 
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arrival in India. The early discipline of the 

service should bci ealtadated to counteract the 

« 

defects of the climate, and the vicfs of the people, 
and to fortn a natural harrier against* habitual 
indolence, dissipation and licentious indulgence ; 

He gav(‘ (‘vidence of a keen insiglit in including social 
studies like political economy, ethics, jirirndples of juris- 
])iud(‘nce, history, languages and manners of the people 
of India, Hindu and Muhammadan law in the curriculum of 
studies foi’ the civil servants, as being necessary for supply- 
ing tliat liberal outlook which is vital in able ailmiuistrators. 
In this jierhaps he was much in advance of his times. 
But as we have seen alriiady, ho made his curriculum d'ather 
too heavy and elaborate for men of even more than 
average ability and intelligence to cover within the time. 
Many of the subjects, particularly the scientific ones, 
could be conveniently omitted without impairing in the 
least the efficacj' of the institution as a training ground 
for civil servants. Of cour.se this was a minor defect which 
could be corrected in course of time Avith experience of 
its working. It was pardonable in the author of the scheme, 
seeing that he was not. a professional educationist, and 
that educational ideas at the time in England were not 
very advanced. The cour.se of instruction at the College 
might be made much more useful by another device, 
having in view the purj)oses of the institution. Senior 
servants of the Company in the different branches of the 
service — Revenue, Judicial, Politi(;al, etc. — might usefully 
be asked to dehver lectures on subjects and problems 
based on their practical administrative experience. Besides, 
the students might be sent to the interior during vacations, 
being attachc-d to responsible officers, 'fhis pei-sonal contact 
with the senior servants with an access to their exjjerience, 
together with early ac(juaintance of the fields of their future 
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activity wbuJcl luive been a very iiaefiil compU'ment of 
their academic traiiiii^ in the College at the lu'ad(iuarters. 
It might have .'llso the ellect of bridging the gulf tliat 
existed f6r a novice in tlie servi(‘e, between the world he 
eame from and the new' world Ije I'ound Ifimself in. at an 
early })(niod of liis eare(‘r ami ]>aved the way for 
ai^conimodation to new conditions. W'e should jiote just 
allot hei' })oint in this <'Oiinvclion, riz. the need of a 
comparatively still' entranc«; examination. A fairly high 
standard ot work in the institution, on which Wellesk'v 
seems to ha\e set his mind, presupposi'd, as a condition 
of its I'easibility, a fairly good average ability in tlu* 
students who gained admission into it, if they were 
to benefit at all by the course of instruction. But this 
eoiidition was rendeivd impracticabJi' by the system of 
patronagi^ of Directors, which, of course, was bej'ond the 
control ol Wellesley to lounteract or set asiile. The same 
difficulty w'as ('xperieneed in the matter of enforcing 
discipline in tlu' institution. As we have seen, Wellesley 
laid, very great emjihasis on this iactoi’. But in siiite of 
the statutes and regulations the standard of discipline 
was far short ol what was desirable, '^riiere w'cre very 
few' eases of expulsion or sending back to England for 
breach of rules such as im-urring of debt and violation 
of the rules of the Institution. Subsequently, jiassing in 
two oriental languages was made tlu* condition of appoint- 
ment, but if the students failed to pass within a prescribed 
period the only [icnalty was to send tluMu into the provinces 
and they were to take successive ('xaminations till tlmy 
passed. Now a great part of tin* efficacy of the institution 
rested on a rigid enforcement of diseijilinary rules, which 
was impracticable in the face of the patronage and backing 
of the Directors that not a few of the students enjoyed. In 
our view, therefore, Wellesley s institution, even if it started 
on its career under the best auspices, could not fulfil its 
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purpose, as long asi^ tliis peruieious pjiiiciple of ])atroiiage 
continued, as it was eak;ulated to cut i;ight across the essen- 
tial conditions of its success. Bui that is uo disparagement 
of Wellesley s enterprise in the matter. All things cohsidered, 
his move was ivo doubt in the right direction. 1’hat is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that, the Coui t of Dinudors 
though immediately opposing his action, ultimah'ly set 
the seal of approval on his. policy by themselves founding 
a siniilai’ institution in England. Special credit is to be 
given to Wellesley as the oi iginalor of th(“ idea of a system 
of education and discipline for civil servants in India, at 
a time wheji nol)ody even thought of such a thing in England 
for the Home Civil Service. 


. ol i he J^i'reclor-'^ 

In his famous Minute, Wellesley anticipau'd the 
Directors’ objections to his scheme on two grounds, although 
hecoidd not corre.(;tly foresee the stnmgth of their feelings on 
the ]>oint. d’he first was the founding of the (College without 
waiting for the sanction of the Dijectors, and the second 
was the Cjue.stion of finance. Of course^ so far as the first 
point was concerned, he committed a tactical blunder, not 
unusual, where there is great eivthusia.sm. He e.xplained 
his action, however, in the Minute on the following grounds : 

1. He found the results of a preliminary experiment 
in giving some training to the rec.ruits through 
Mr. Gilchrist's seminary very on(?ouraging. 

2. His anxiety to impart to the very [)romising young 
men recently anived from Europe a share of 
the advantages of education in his proposed 
Institution and his eagerness to su])erintend 
personally the foundation of the Institution and 
to accelerate and witness its first effects. 
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As regards finaiico, even in liis he i)i*ovidc(l 

for the eurrent expenses of the (^ollejre by a small c*ontri- 
bution from all the divil servants in India, to be deducted 
from thejr salaries, so that it miffht not b(‘ a bnVden on tin* 
finance's of the (’onipany. If that sonree pi;oved inade(|nate 
it was proposed to snpjilement if by the fund then applied 
to MonnfihieH' allowance and profits from a new ari*ang(‘- 
ment of the (JovernnK'nt printing ]>ress. He ex|)ress('d, of 
course, th,e hope that vdien tlie utility of the institution 
woidd be brought hojue to the Directors they would extend 
their liberality towards it to an extent commensurate with its 
iin[)ortanee. In that event, he sutjgesK'd that the Directors 
woidd do well to endow the institution with a rent charge 
U|)on the land revenue of Bengal and Mysore, thus relieving 
the civil service in India fiom the tax proposed. But that 
he did not (|uite bank upon the liberality of the Directors 
is evident from the fact that in his letter to the Court 
of July 31 , 1801,^ he informed the Court that the expenses, 
of the College would be charged on the produce of new 
resouiees in the shape of some town duties and Government 
(hisloms revived by Regulations V, X and XT of 1801, 
so that there might not arise any objection to the institution 
on financial grounds. In that letter he explained also that 
the ])ro{)osed dutii's would produce a large revenue, “ with- 
out afi'ecting the growing w'ealth and jirosperity of these 
territories.” All the ad\oeaey and arguments of Wellesley, 
how'ever, fell Hat on the Directors, who in their letter, 
dated January 27. 1802 ^ vetoed his scheme outright and 
ordi'red the immediate abolition of the institution, com- 
mending the plan of Gilchrist’s seminary on an enlarged 
seaU' instead, as adeipiate for the pinposi'S in view'. 1'hey 


^ Vnh Loiter to the Court. (Jated 31 July, 1801, in “ Bengal Lefterf^ BeccirvfL'' 
Vol. 41 (I. O. R.), p. 401. 

* Vide “ Bengal De,s'patrhe,s,’'’ Vol. 37, p. 50. See also flame Mlscelhtiieons 
Beriefi^ No, 487, pp. 245-55 (1. O. R.). 
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])ointc(l'Oiit further that when they a[)i>r()ved in their letter 
of May 7, 1800, of his })roposals in his letter, dated 
Pecember 25, 1798,' for formulating 'a more extensive plan, 
they had liever thought that he had had in mind 
elaborate plan as the one he dev'elopod, and that they only 
meant to sanction the ])tmeiples on which Mr. Gilchrist’s 
seminary was instituted. ‘They were not also in favour 
of having one etnitral institution at Fort William 
serving the needs of all the Presidencies. .They im- 
mediately issiH'd an order to Madras in their letter of 
March 12, 1802,^ that the Waiters of that Presidency 
were not in futuu' to be sent to Fort William for the purpose 
of education and directing that Government to make some 
arrangement of their own. Although their objection was 
mainly based on the ground of ex})ense they strongly 
disapproved of the procedure adopted by Wellesley in 
founding the ‘Gollege without their previous sanction. 
They smarted under a sense of wounded pride and almost 
laboured under a sort of i)ersonal animus against Wellesley 
Avhich blinded them to all reason, and made them incapable 
of seeing things in their proper ])erspective. Their feelings 
agaiast the father of the institution were directed against 
the institution itself. We may here (]uote a few' extracts 
from their statements on this point. Tn their letter of 
January 27, 1802, they observe 

“ We have perused with particular attention the 
Governor-General’s reasons for founding the Gollege 
w’ithout any previous reference to us upon the 


^ Sno p. 2i7 ai}1c. 

- Publk* Loiter to Fort St. Oooriro, dated 12 March. 1802, para. 18. See nLo 
Home M'tsceUarmouH Series, No, 487 (F. (4. IL). p. 250, 

3 Th(\y wrote : “ We cannot consirttontly with our duty «anction by our 

approbation the iinmediate establishment of an institution (however we may approve 
of some parts of it) whieh must involve the (^ompany in an expense of (‘onsiderable 
and unknown:! amount and whieh might be employed to purposes more beneficial 
for the Company’s interests,” 
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.sabje<it. Wo allow his motives to be laUdabk', 
but we cannot sanction a departure from our 
established system. The tendency of all such 
deviation's is to weaken the authority which is consti- 
tutionally placed in this country, for when measures 
are once adopted which either pledge the faith of 
Government, or incur great ’expense, the exercise of 
control in such cases, is in effeed frustrated.” 

On hearing of the decision of Wellesley to postpone the 
abolition of the (college pending further correspondence on 
the subject with them, the (-ourt wrote^ rather snceringly - 
“ That the postponement appears with a worse grace, 
when it is recollected, that the establishment was- 
formed without our sanction, and that, in our 
o])inion, Marquis ^Vellesley would have best 
consulted his own dignity, and set an exaniph* 
to the Service, at least ecjual in importance to 
any lesson it coidd have derived from the College, 
by a legular obedience' to that authority under which 
the law had placed the Government of India.” 

'fhe Directors disagreed wuth Wellesley on many other 
points made by the latter, such as the completely chamreri 
character of the services, the nature of education suited for 
them and so on ; but these were minor differences by the side 
of the two noted above. On receiving the Cburt’s Desjiatch 
of January 27, 1802, the Governor-General in ('ouncil took 
the following measures pending the sending of another 
letter to the Court requesting them to revise their decision 
in the light of new facts * : — 

1. J’hey ordered that all expenses on account of the 
(;)ollege should forthwith cease and the Institution 

> Draft letter to Bengal, dutod U) 1803. sont to tho Board of Control 

foir approval (para. 0) } vid(*> “ Home Miaceltamou^^ ” No, 487 (1. O, R.). 

* “ Bengal Public ComuUations:' dated 24 June, 1802, Range 5, Vol. 35, 
(I. O. K.). 
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" abolisherl and further that the JieguJations and 
Statutes governing the f'ollegc should be repealed. 

f 

2. Tljey directed at the aatne tim^’! that the above 

orders for the abolition of the College • and the 
repeal 'of the Regulations ' and Statutes should 
take effect from after December 31, 1803. The 

reasons given for this post]K)nement were : — 

(a) The serious evils> resulting alike to the numerous 
students assembled at Fort William as well 
as to the Professors and t('aehevs and other 
staff employed, frotii the sudden abolition of 
the institution ; 

(h) The fact that the current expenses of the College 
for the ensuing year had already been provided 
for ; 

(r) Thc'fact that the Court M'as not aware of 
important new facts connected with the imjmovc- 
ment of the Company's finances in India and 
the benehcial effect that had already accrued 
from the institution. 

3. Letters were written to the other two Presidency 
Governments instructing them to detain all the 
Writers for those establishments arriving from 
England until they should receive further instruc- 
tions from the Governor-General in Council. On 
the 5th of August, 1802,^ Wellesley addressed a 
long letter to the Coiut in which he not only 
replied to the objections of the Court to the 
institution, but marshalled all relevant facts 
and considerations for its (!ontinuance and 
also the considerations which determined him 

* Letter from Wolloaloy to the Chairman of the Court of Diroctorst dated 
5 August, 1802, in Bengal Letters Received,” Vol. 42. See also Home Miscel- 
laneous Series, No. 487 , pp. 263-375 (T. O. R.). 
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in 'postponinir the carryinj^ ont of their ordeiH of 
abolition till l)t'C‘onnl)cr 21, 1803. 

'* • 

In that letter lie met 8(|uarely the jirincijial objection of 

t he Directors, »>z. the financial one, iiy pointing ont that he 
had already provided for the financing of the t!oliege by new 
sources of revenue (of which intimation had already been 

given to the (lourt in his (Government’s letter of July 30, 

0 

1801) so that it imposed no additional burdens on the 
(Company’s finances nor affeitted injuriously any other 
branch of the publii; service. He further drew the 
attention of the (Viiu't to the improved state of the 
(-'Ompany’s finances since the Directors had written that 
letter,^ He put the whole issue before the Directors, 
in a very clear and pointed manner in the following 
words : — 

“ 'rh(‘ (luestion was narrowed to the limited considera- 
tion, whether it be more beneficial to the 
(Company's affairs to continue the annual applica- 
tion of a sum of threi' lakhs and thirty thousand 
rupees (arisinir from a new fund, specially charged 
with this sum. and producing a considerable 
surplus) to the maintenance of the (Jollege or 
to add that sum to the, general surplus in the 
treasury, or to the sinking fund, even if it should 
be contended that this sum might be conveniently 
applied to the increasi' of the investment, it would 
remain to lie proved that the effect of three lakhs 
and thirty thousand lupees added to the 
coramerraal investment of Bengal (already raised 
to ninety lakhs) would be more beneficial to the 
interests of the Compan}', and of the nation in 
India, than the operation of the same sum of 
money applied to defray the cnirrent charges of 
the ('ollege at Fort. William.’’ 
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Having disposefd of the financial objection Wellesley 
dealt with the proposed restoration of Mr. Gilchrist’s semi- 
nary otx an* enlarged scale and the Court’s direction to Fort 
8t. George by their letter of March 12, 1802 (already 
I’eferred to) to 'establish there a separate institution. He 
pointed out that the di/ferencc in expenditure between 
their scheme and his would not be very great, 
whereas if similar establishments were to be established 
in Fort St.. George and Bombay, the total expenditure 
would be definitely greater than that of a united 
institution at (klcutta. Not only eonld the objects ot 
the Court in establishing those institutions be well and 
better fulfilled by the already existing institution and 
at a less cost, but he suggested that the asseilibling 
of young men at those seminaries without jwoviding foi- 
proper discipline would be positively injurious to the civil 
servants. He deprecated the establishment of Ihree 
separate institutions also on the score of the inferiority of 
the means of instruction in the other two Presidencies and 
the impairment of the spirit of emulation. Besides,, one 
central institution was desirable in the interest of uniformity 
of standard and unity of the civil service in India. Further, 
he drew the attention of the Court to the benefits already 
derived from the Institution in the very short period 
of its existence and deprecated any lowering in the 
scale of the institution. The students, he pointed out, 

“ afford the most conspicuous hopes that local 
administrations of India for several years to come 
will be amply provided with instruments properly 
qualified to accomplish all the purposes of a wise, 
just and benevolent government.” 

Contravers!/ beturm th: Court and the Board of Control 

But all this pleading of Wellesley had no effect whatso- 
ever on the hostile attitude of the Diivctors. The conflict. 
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however, Changed its venue ; instead of being carried 
on betiveen Calcutta, and Leadenhall Street, it was now 
between the latter and Whitehall. There vias a long- 
drawn-out controvers^V between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control on the, subject,^ 'which, however, 
diverted from the main issue and ^centred on the ()uostion of 
the resjiectivc constitutional competence of the two bodies. 
As we are not interested in the constitutional aspect of 
the controversy, highly interesting as it is, we shall give 
here a short summary of the episode to the extent that it 
has a bearing on our subject. Wellesley’s despatch of 
.August 5, 1802. haf! altogether ilifferent reactions on the 
two bodies and created a cleavage between them. 
W'ellesley's arguments convinced the Board of Control 
of the necessity of the Institution and they suggested to 
the Court to send a despatch ilrafted by tlu'ujselves in reply 
to Wellesley s, revising the (.’ourt's decision in the matter.^ 
'Fhe Court proved obdurati' and not only refused to eomjdy 
with the Board's suggestion but substituted a draft of 
thep’ own vehemently ci-iticising the Covernor-Gencral 
and sticking to their ])revious proposal with regard to the 
Institution. But the Board stood its ground and reejuired 
the Court ^ to frame a despatch on the lines already suggested 
by them. At this point the controversy assumed the 
character of a constitutional issue. The (kiurt (piestioned 
the jurisdiction of the Board in the matter as one relating 
to the appointment of servants and the creation of new esta- 
blishments in respect of which, they argued. Parliament 
had vested the initiative in the Court, limiting the Board’s 


^ For a full act^oiiut of tho pontroversy ssoo the (•orrespomlenco between the 
Court ami tlie Boaixl in Home MiMCellaneou^t, No. -487, pp. (I. O. 11.). 

* Vide Letter from the Hoanl of ("ontiol to tin' ( Vmrl.. datetl 22 June, 1803. 
Idem. pp. 379-80. 

* Letter from the (.'ourt to Ihmrd of I duly, 1803. Jdr/K^ pp. 301-128. 

* Letter from tlu^ llonni to Court <if T) .luly, 1803. Idem^ pp. 431-37. 
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V 

authority only to dn absolute or partial negative.* The 
C,ourt asked for legal opinion on the iseue from such eminent 
jurists as Mansfield, S. Romilly and W. AdAm.who suj)porte(l 
their contention. The Board was equally obdurate and 
claimed the matter as «being “ within their undoubted 
authority, as well under the letter as the spirit, of the Act 
of Parliament.”® They rejected the draft sent, with the 
(Jourt’s letter of July 19, 1803, and directed the sending of 
a despatch actiording to their instriudions. . There was also 
a suggestion of the Board going to Parliament for clarifi- 
cation of the law .® That broke the obstinacy of the ftourf 
w'ho now found that further resistanci' was useless and 
made a compromise in which, how'cver, they got the better 
of the bargain. They formally conceded th(‘ point' over 
which the dispute arose, viz. the j)ro]josal to continue the 
College of Wellesley, but it was hedged with such modifica- 
tions as practically to sap the fouiulations of Wellesley's 
scheme.'* Perha])s unwilling to pursue the matter further 
the Board approved of the modified proposals. Although 
apparently it looked like a victory for the Board, actually 
it was the ('ourt which had its way. The proposals as 
approved bj^ the Board were sent to Bengal on 
September 2, 1803.® It is couched in a language of very 
reluctant acquiscencc in Wellesley’s request for the 
continuance of the College. The Government was directed 
to continue the institution until further orders, but the 
Writers of the other two Presidencies w\:re foi’bidden to 
attend the College, as it was proposed to take into early 


1 Letter from the Court to the Board of 19 *1ul>% 1803. Idpniy pp. 443 53. 
® Letter from the Board to the Court of 27 July, 1803. Idetiu pp. 533-55. 

* This was clearly expressed in the Boar<rs Letter to Court, dated 1 SeptemVwr, 
1803. 

* Letter from the (/Ourt to t he Board, dated l‘J Au^u.st, 1803. Hotnt' Miscel- 

No. 177, pp. 502-03. (I.O.H.). 

^ Public I, otter to Bengal, clatoJ, Septeinber, 1803. See Ho/ar Miscellaneous 
SericM, No. 488, pp. 51317. (I.O.H.). 
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consideration the question ot establishing separate •semina- 
ries. In the mean time the Presidency Governments were 
directed to continue the preyions establishments for afford- 
ing the necossai’y means of instruction to the Writers of those 
Presidencies. With regard to the institution at Fort 
William, it was directed that no further expense 
should be incurred which w'as* incidental to its main- 
tenance as a central institution for the entire service. 
Wellesley’.^ Government w('re recpiin'd to submit an 
estimate in detail of the lowest scale of establish- 
ment in respect of number and salai’ies of pro- 
fessors, allowance ot students, etc., calculated on the new 
basis. In doing this they wer(> also to take into account 
the fact that their study was to Ix' confined only 
to tlu' nativ(' language's as distinct from th(* wide 
field originally prop(»sed, and that the students would 
stop th('r(' for a much shorter ])eriod. 'Pht' establishment 
of the Gollege was drastically curtailed in ISOo and more 
so on the establishment of tiu' Haileybnrv Gollege in 
1800. The exjeenditure of the ('ollegt' was directed to 
be Imiited to sicca rupees I..70.000 under the (^ourt's order 
of May 21, 1800.’ I'he reducefl establishment of the 

college was meant only for the instruction of the Bengal 
civil servants in the native languages, the rudiments 
of which they had already ac(]uired at the Haileybury 
Gollege. ft was a shadow of the institution as conceived 
and established by Wellesley and ('xisted on sufferance 
for many years. After the foundation of the Gollege at 
Kaileybury specially, its existence be< am(' more meaning- 
less, and as we shall see |)resontly the (piestion of 
its abolition was mooted on more than one occasion. 
As Sir George Campbell has very rightly wirtten of the 

* Vifle Pnblio Lottor to Roiipal, 10 May, ISl."!, Y nh App, L iii P. P, 

Vol, IX of 1831-.I2, 
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College a,t this period of its existence, from lijs personal 
experience ^ : — 

’ “ We were kept there to learn tKe langnag('.s, at what 

was by a fiction called the College of 'Fort .William, 

but there# really was no Collogt*.’' 

<• 

In another work also he writes ; — 

“ At the commencement of the career of the young 
civilian in India, £he Government have a very 
ingenious plan for at once fully developing, and 
it may be expanding all his bad (qualities. It is 
judged that he must read the languages to fit 
him for the public service. He therefore remains 
for a time ‘ in College,’ that is to say, he lives 
and amuses himself as he likes in ('aicntta, Madras, 
or Bombay.’’ 

The above statements give a realistic picture of what 
Wellesley’s Institution came to be like, after the application 
of the axe by the Directors. 


The Conflict over th^ College hetn'een Welleftley and the 
l)irerfor.‘i if ft significa nee 

We have dealt at some length with the conflict 
between Wellesley and the Directors over the que.stion 
of the College, because it appears to us to represent the 
conflict of two different principles at work underlying the 
administration of the Company. To IVcllesley the ex})endi- 
ture on the College appeared to be more than com[)ensatcd 
for by the invisible but substantial return in the shape of the 
improvement of the quality of the service, which, in his 
view was calculated to strengthen the foundation of the 

1 Sir Geoffze Campbell, Memoirs of My Indian Career, VoK I, p. 13. 

2 See hifi Modern India, (1852) Ch. Vf, p. 2H8, 
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Company’s dominion ixi India, He was. in his ow-n way, 
inspired with a new vision of the Empire wfiieli he wanted 
to place on permanent foundations, and in his view that 
could onl}’^ be done by building up an able and efficient 
Civil Service bv svstematie education and discipline.^ 
Without a continuous flow of successful administrators, 
not depending on accidental factors but on a sound system 
of education, he maintained, an emj)ire could not be held. 

He gave expression to similar sentiments in the 
course of a speech at the prize distribiition ceremony of 
the College on March 30, 1803. He said : - 

“ From this source the service may now derive an 
abundant and regular sujiply of public officers, 
duly qualified to become the sueeessful instru- 
ments of administering this Government in all 
its extensive and complicated branches ; of 
promoting its energy in war ; of cultivating and 
enlarging its resources in jieacc ; of maintaining 
in honour and respect its externa! relations with 
the native powers; and of establishing (under 
• a just and henienant system of internal adminis- 
tration) the proaj)erity of our finances and eonimeree, 
on the solid foundations of the afiluenee, happiness, 
and (‘onfidenee of a contented and grateful people.” 
All this makes the approach of Wellesley to tlv' ]noblen' 
of education of civil servants abundantly clear. He wa« 
unmistakably an imperialist, but his iinjie'ialisrn was 
enlightened and fi'ee from crudeness. In direct contrast 
to his approach to the question, the Directors wm’c hal.incing 
the return of a few lacks of rupees per annum sjamt on 
the College against the return of an e(|ual amount on 
increased investment. As is natural to a commercial 
organisation, they could not look beyond the immediate 

^ See hi« Boritinicnts on this point oxpressed in his Minuto tjnotod in 
pp. 237-38 

jt5_1304B 
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inotxetRvy returns to the far iiiore important ^ain in terms 
of human values. ' 'fhey had not the imagination nor the 
, disinterestedness to look beyond th» prosjxecit of immediate 
[xrofit to* more permanent gains, even ‘measured by their 
ealeulus of jxrofit-making motive. .And it was no wonder 
that they should take* the view that what the service 
immediately needed fov their work eould very well be 
met by a modest institution like Mr. Oilehrist’s 
seminary rather than by the ambitious and expensive 
institution ]xlanned by WelltNsley, with a resulting saving. 
It was the same commercial instinct in operation that 
dictated before, the policy of paying poor salaries to civil 
servants leaving them to comjxensate themselves through 
questionable means. discu3.sed before. 


Latfi' H istori/ of thf Colle<ie 

0 

The Directors were ultimately persuadexl to establish 
an institution for the training of civil servants in England, 
where they completed th<j European part of their eduoation 
besides picking uj) rudiments of the oricmtal languages before 
coming out to India, the study of the oriental languages 
lieiiig left mainly to be done at the Pi’esidencies. Before 
we pass on to discuss the constitution of the Haileybury 
College, and the system of education, etc., there, we nxay 
conveniently dispo.se of the nan'ative of the arrangement 
of studies for the civil .servants at the three presidencies 
subsequent to the drastic cutting dovn of the establishment 
at Fort William. The later history of the Fort William 
College may be summed up in a few words. Although 
the name “ college ” stuck on to it by habit, it was no 
longer as we have already pointed out, really a collegiate 
institution. There was a skeleton establishment left to look 
after the training of the students in the country languages. 
But there was no longer that residential system with its 
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stress on (lisci])line, about wliieli Wellesley was so vei'v 
])articular in his |)lan. ^IVlost of the writers now lived with 
friends or relatives at the ‘Presidfuiey, moon, skies heinj^’ 
provided for coaching them in the languages. Only a 
few were accommodated in the \Vriters’ Bfiildings which 
was also given up after a time in 1833), the writers 
being given a hous(;-rent of eighty rupees a month to hire' 
their own lodgings. The [»ul)liv table was given up at 
the early stage of reduction. Foi' some time some professors 
were kept to deliver lectures at the CVdlege, hut in 1830 
on the recommendation of the Civil Finance Committee 
the Govenior-GeiK'ral in Council decifled to abolish all 
Professorships and to i:onfine tl.e College establishment 
in future only to a Seei'ctarv and two examiners with a 
rccpiisite number of Pundits and Moonshies under the 
Secretary.* It was linally deeid.ed by a Resolution passed 
on the 4th of May, 1830, (General ])ej)artment) that with 
effect from dune 1, 1830, the three Professorships of the 
College were to be abolished and lectures to the students 
discontinued. Some of the Moonshies and Pundits were 
dischargerl at the same' time. The constitution of tlu' 
College was drastically revised, 'fhe posts of Provost and 
Vice-Provost had already disajjpeared. Cnder the Statutes 
of June 3, 1814, its gtmeral outlines may be described as 
follows : — I’lie Court of Directors were made the Patrons, 
the Governor-Geneial the Visitor, and members of the 
Supreme Council, the Governors of the College. Th(' 
immediate .superintendence of the College was vested iji 
a President and ('ouncil consisting of three or more members 
appointed by the 8n[)reme Government. The President 
and membei'S of the t'ollcge (loimcil Avt're usually selected 
from among the judges of Suddei CVuirts at the Presidency, 
eivi! and criminal. 'I'hese were of course honoiary offices 


^ Vitlv LotU‘r from ilatiHl Kohruarx , 18 ,'Ul. 
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and acceptance was optional. The Council exercised sucli 
powers and duties as were vested in them under the statutes 
made by .the Governor-General in Council. They might 
propose the enactment of any new statutes. The Council 
had a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary, who were also 
Examiners. There was no other alternative for the College 
but to cut down its establishment and activities ruthlessly, 
because under the Court’^j orders of May 21, 1806, the 
expenses of the College had been directed to' be limited 
to sicca rupees 1,50,000 })er annum.*' Although the 
expenditure could not be brought down to the level as 
directed by the Directors, that the expenditure on the 
College consistently went down would be evident from 
the follow ing figures regarding the scale of ex})endit\ire of 
the College at two differetit periods. For the year 1810-11, 
it appears that the monthly expenses of tlu* College 
amounted to ifis. 16,7512 about Rs. 2,00,000 per annum 
in round sum, slightly exceeding the sum allowed under 
the Court’s ordej‘. During the years, 1825-26 to 1827-28, 
we get the following figures of expenses for the College. “ 
In 1825-26, th(^ expense of the College 


exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 

In 1826-27, the expense of the College, 
exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 

In 1827-28, the expense of the College 
exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 


Rs. A. p. 
1,36,467 13 5 


1,26,500 0 1 

1,39,636 10 7 


1 Vide- Extract of Public Letter to Bengal, dated 10 May, 1816. The expenses 
of the College prosiiruably exclude the salaries of students when learning languages 
at the Presidency. 

* For details, tho “ Ablrii,ct Statement of the EHtablishinent of the College of 
Fort William for ISlOdl " in Uo//fe MiHCcJhtmouM SerivM, No. 488 (T. O. R.), p. 62.‘1. 

® Fa/e ISleinoraudum (B) to tho Minute of the Covoruor-Ceneral, dateil 
27 i)cccinb(T, 1828, in .\ppcmlix L. Parliamentary Paper, Vol. IX oF 1881 -82, p. 888. 
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The total gross expenses during the three years, 
including the rent of Writers’ Buildings and the salary 
of the one hunjlred and fourteen students attending t’he 
(’ollego at the time amounle<l to lls, 7,54,865-1-1. Thus 
the average expenditure per student "V/orked out at 
Rs. 6,621 per annum, including ever\'thing anfl even 
salaries - not a high tigure at all, even if the limited pur- 
poses of the institution were promoted. 


Lidt) Propomls of Abolitioii 

But even in this truncated form the institution had 
to pass through an ordeal from time to time, the cpiestion 
of ihs abolition being mooted several times till the end of 
its career. I'he tirst occasion arose when the ('-ourt received 
I'cports li’om various (piarters of the prevalence of 
indiscipline, indolence, extravagance and dissipation among 
the students of the (killege. On February 14, 1812, they 
addressed a letter to BengaB drawing the particular 
attention of the (Government to these reports, and the 
vital importance of the subject, as affecting the future 
(.‘onduct of the Bengal servants in offices of highest trust 
and responsibility as well as the happiness and welfare 
of the people. While directing the Government to report 
early about the true state of the institution and the habits of 
its students they gave a hint at the same time that if those 
reports were true they would be under the painful necessity 
of ordering the abolition of the College and adopting 
measures to arrange for the instruction in Indian languages 
in England. The matter was refened to the College 
Council, who in their turn called upon the Examiners to 
report on the standard of the examinations and to explain 

* Ju(li(!lul Lotto?’ to IJoDgal, drttod 14 Kebi’uaiy, 1812 (para. 1-40-42). Vtde 
Home Series *188 H. O. IL), pp. .*>10-22. *Soo also Appoiulix L 

of V. P. Vol. IX of 18:U .‘12, p. 581. 
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the causes of the falling off in the standard, if ’any. On 
receipt of replies from the Examiners ^ the Oouncil in their 
reply, discussed the original precisions for, the disciplinary 
control of the students, including the ]>ub]ic* table which, 
in their view was*a vital element in keeping up the standard 
of discipline and the spirit of emulation among them and 
took the view that on the wliole it was desirable to maintain 
the College, taking into consideration the fact that it did 
render positive benefits to the recruits on their tii'St arrival 
from England, which could not otherwise b’e derived and 
that the magnitude of the evils laid at its door were not so 
serious as to warrant its abolition. In its letter, dated 
December 29, 1813, to the Gove^rnor-General in Council, 
the College Councdl wrote - : — . 

“ From all the considerations on which we have dwelt 
above, we are satisfied that the generality of 
the junior servants of the Company cannot 
pass the first twelve months of their service 
in India more profitably for themselves or 
the public service, than at the college. It will 
be for the decision of the Court whether this 
benefit should be denied to the whole body, 
because the institution may be abused and 
perverted, as it must be expected all such institu- 
tions will be, by some few individuals It 

would be impracticable to unite in England the 
advantages which are enjoyed in this country 
by studying the languages where they are to a 

' They held diiTorent views as regards the reason of the doelirio in standard. 
One of them Mr. T-iinnsden, for example, attributed it and wo think, very rightly, 
to the attitude a<lopted by the Court to the College, which was only tolerated rather 
than chorislKKl. Another (Mr. Hoebiick) attritbued it to the pt'cvalcnt idea that 
the College was to be abolished sooti. 

* Paras. 1.") ^ 1*4 of the l^ettor in Bengal Public (Wsultations of 1 April, 
1S14 (No. .*18), Kaiigo 8, Vol. 30 (I. O. P.). Also see A})pondiv b of P. P. Vol. IX 
of 1831-32, p. r)8r>. 
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gi’ep.t degree vernacular, and where there is an 
unlimited command of the ablest native assitanoe. ’ 

* ■% 

If it should be decided to maintain the (,’ollege, they 

were “ persuaded that the (lourt by communicating the 

assurance of their decided su|iport to tlfe institution will 

take one of the most effectual measures that can be 

adopted for maintaining its future energy.”^ 

The Government sulistiintially agreed with the 

sentiments ('xpressed by the G-ollege Council in the above 

letter, so far as its benefits to the junior servants were 

concerned, though they admitted the existence of idleness 

and inattention to the rules and discipline of the institution. 

They were, how'e\"er, satisfied that the existing ndes and 

statutes for the punishment of indoleiu’c and other offences 

were quite adequate, provided they weie rigidly enforced. 

Apparently this satisfied the Din*ctors and the matter 

rested there for the tinu'. But a good deal of duscussion 

and corresj)ondenc(' went on, on th(‘ subject of habits 

of extravagance, indebtedness and indolence among students 

at the Fort tMlIiam (V)lleg(^ and various devices v^ere 

recommended by the members of the College Council in 

particular and also others interested in the matter, which 

ranged from such an extreme .step as the abolition of the 

(’ollegc to making attendance optional, expulsion in case 

of unfavourable report on their ])rogress after two months 

from entrance, iastitution of examinations at short intervals, 

etc.'*^ In the mean time the establishment of the ( ’ollege 

^ Tl»(' pnK'otMlinjis of tlio (’ollc^o f’otujoil ainl thoir roplx to tho (o)\ oininont 
Mre roconlod iji tlx* abo\ c-nxnitioned vohmx'"' <>r liinfftil Pufltr 
1H14 (Nos. 3S 51). 

“ Soo in tins coiirioction pnrtfc'ularlj oxtrat-ts from MimitosofJ. Jl, Tlariiigton, 
Hateti .'{1 Ootobor, 1818, of Holt Ma<*Kon/io, <lntocl 11 Fobninry, 1822, of \\', H. 
Bayloy, dated (» Feb. 1822, and Courinoy Smitb. the President, in Ap}>entlix L, 
V. P. Vo.b IX of 1831-32. pp. 580-(i0(b All of them admitted the existonee of the 
usual complaints against the students, viz. ext^a^' 0 gallee, indebtedness, dissipation, 
indolence, ete., though their remedies were different, 
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underwent further pruning in 1815. The (^ourt in a 
Public Letter of May 14, 1815, directed the closing down of 
the military department of the (.bllegc on the twin grounds 
of the extra expenditure involved and the alleged extra- 
vagant habits of the millitary students in the College. 
Lord Hastings, the then Governor- General did not favour 
the proposal. He called upon the College Council to 
report upon the extra expenditure involved and also to 
report on the alleged charge of extravagance against the 
students. The Council strongly urged tlie desirability 
of continuing this department and found ways and means 
of running it without much expenditure. The Governor- 
General, on receipt of thi.s report, expressed his satisfaction 
that the objection of the Court was based on misapprehen- 
sion and hoped that it would be found pos.sible to maintain 
the department within the limits of the expenditure 
sanctioned by the (burt. But the C’ourt was obdurate 
and in their Public Letter of June 28, 1820, reiterated 
their jnevious order against further admission of military 
students in the (blh'ge, which accordingly ceased. 

The cjuestion of continuance or otherwise of the 
institution was again raised in the twenties of the century 
as a sec{uel to the note of the Accountant General, Bengal, 
one Mr. Wood, in connection with the payment of the 
debt of a Salt Agent at Jessore. Tt may be noted that 
most of the civil servants at the time of leaving the College 
at the Presidency and taking up appointment in the 
Province found themselves with a heavy debt and some- 
times they had to seek the help of the Government in 
relieving them. However, in course of that note the 
Accountant General raised the general issue as to the 
utility of the institution, and whether it could not be 
abolished more profitably for the service. He took 
the view that the general indebtedness of the junior servants 
was only the result of their stay at the Presidency, with 
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all its lerr/ptatioiis and, facilities foi; extravagance. 8o 
instead of dealing with such <‘ases individually he thought 

that the cause should be removed by the abolition of tlife 

• » 

Oollegfi awd jn’oviding for Ihe training in languages in 
England, and that the' servants should, oi> arrival in this 
(‘onntry, be sent straightway to the inh'rior. That officer 
looked at the problem, of course, * purely from the financial 
angle, which had also the greates^t appeal to the Directors, 
A lesolution w'^as passed by the Gov^ernment deploring the 
pecuniary embartassment of civil servants, and expressing 
a (letcrmination to deal wdth it as best they could. 
Tile .Accountant-General's letter was refeired to the Gollege 
t'ouncil. The members recorded long Minutes on the 
subjf'ct- Generally speaking, while they did not deny 
the existence of extravagance and iKdebtcdne.e8 among the 
students, they refused to attribute it to the constitution 
of the Gollege. 'Phev also thought tliat the projiosed aboli- 
tion of the ('ollege and the sending of the junior servants 
straightway to the interior would not improve the 
situation, unless pc'CM. iiarv assistance' was gicen to them 
at the start. Mr. ITarington, the Pn'sident of the Council, 
also doubted whether the linguistic advantages of the' 
('ollege e'oulel be eibtaim'd in ihigland. Mr. H. AIcKi'n/.ie, 
aneither member, sugge.steel keeping the servants longer at 
Haileybury anel a shorter perioel at the Port William Gollege, 
anel also the restoration of the public table anel residentieil 
arrangement as before. On receipt of the views of the 
members of the Gouncil, the Government reached a decision 
on the following lines which was communicated in a letter, 
dated April 21, 1825. ^Vhile rec.ignising the inducements 
to contract delit to Avhich t!u' junior civil servants were 
exposed while attached to the College, the Governor-General 
did not think it indispensable to abolish the College. He 
directed his attention to some expedients which, he 
thought, might be usefully tried for securing the continuance 

3tl-l364R 
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of the benefits of the institution, while avoiding its mischiefs. 
For instance, the College Council were in future to apply 
•strictly the rules prescribed in Chapter VI of the Statutes 
providing for the removal of students after two months 
of unsatisfactory progress, as in his opinion j)rodigality 
and idleness went hand in hand. On June 16, 1825, the 
College tloiincil submitted to the Covernment representa- 
tions based on the report of the Seeretary and Professors 
of the ( ^ollege regarding the measures calculated to check 
the extravagant habits of students and to maintain a 
more ellicient system of discipline, sucli as the granting of a 
loan not exceeding a fixed sum to any student arriving 
in the country unprovided, to be deducted from his salary 
by instalments, the prohibition of such expensive ha,bits as 
hunting, racing, etc. They also proposed eight months 
as the maximum period of residence in the College except 
in special cases' such as that of a stuflent heing ill, and to give 
them even the option of proceeding immediately to Mofussil 
on arrival. The Secretar}’’ of the Council wrote* ^ : — 

“ In conclusion, the College Council direct me to 
obserAe, that although diligeni'o m.ay be 
encouraged and idlers removed by the oj)eration 
of the proposed rules, yet it is tlieir firm opinion 
that the distinct perception by the students 
that extravagance and pecuniary embarrassments 
are considered as a serious and practical bar 
to promotion, and decidedly discouraged by 

Covernment and by the members of it personally, 
will prove more efficacious towards the accom- 
plishment of the objects now in view than any 
rules whatever. 


^ Extract from Letter of the OoIIego Council to Bengal Government quoted in 
Letter to Court from Bengal, dated 30 June, 1825, Vide App. L, in P, P., Vol, IX 
of 1831-32, pp, 608-13, 
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rho prospBrity and fait* farrv^ of the rdvil sej*vaiits, 
and the happiness of many tfiillions subject to 
the rule of the British (government, we closely 
connected t^dth the ihdejiendenct' from •y)ecuniarv 
eni^)arrassiiient, , of 1 host* who are to adininister 
the eivil goverurnent ; ajid th<* (*’ollege Oouueil 
are of opinion that the , rneasni-es sugtreated in 
this letter will, if judieiously and steadily enforced, 
go far to discourage extravagaiu^e, and consequently 
to promote the public interests.” 

On dniK^ 23, the (lovernmcnt agreed to the proposal 
of the (lolleg(‘ (’otiiual with the exceptions of the limitation 
of thc! ()eriod of attachnumt to the (lollege and the o})tion 
to be. given of going at once to the IMofussil, neither of 
which was, in tin* o[)inion of Ooverninent. desirable. Mut 
the ('ourt again raised the cpiestion of abolition juore or 
less on the same grounds as before. They olTserved ^ : — 

‘‘ Opon the whole we find ourselves compelled to 
convey to you our opinion that the disadvantages 
, above enumeiated more than counter-balance 
the benelits of ('ahnilta f'ollege ; and that 

it is expedient to take measures for the dis- 
continuance of that institution. VVe are unwilling 
however to issue ])eremptory orders for this 
purpose, without having the fullest information 
w^hich you may have been able to collect, on a 
question to which we attach so much oonse- 
({uence.” 

They did not desire the (lovernment to be hasty in 
carrying out tlieir directions, w'hich might be postponed for 
the monuuit pending a reference to themselves of any 
new' facts or arguments against the step advocated. 


' Viiblif Lott'Or to Bt'iigul of I JH27 (pani* 23). 
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The CJovernor-General did not agree with the view of the 
Directors on the question and suspended the execution 
of the order pending the presentation of the case for the 
continuaivc of the institution.^ He bas^d his ease on 
solid f)ioofs of success evinced in the decided superiority 
of the products of the College over their fellows who had 
iiot f)assed through tin? institution. He admitted and 
regi’ettcd sorne amount of indiscipline and insubordination 
among tin* stridents : 

“ d'hiit the system requires improvemeot,” he remarked, 
“ that it fails in producing those benefits to the 
people to the extent which the anxious desire oi’ 
all the atithorities both here and in England, has 
ever had in view, no one can deiu,” 

r 

But he put his finger on the right spot when he 
attributed these defects to the jmtronage system of appoint- 
ment which made an efficient system of training for the 
recruits, all the more necessary, by way of overcoming 
its defects. He said : — 

“ As there is no escape from ignorance and incapacity, 
where all places and appointments are a monopoly 
in the hands of a privileged few, t do(!s become 
a most serious duty on the part of the state 
to render as complete as possible, the capacity 
for government of those to whom for so many 
years the destinies of the great empire must be 
committed.” 

As the only other alternative to the system pursuing, 
viz. education of the servants in Mofussil stations was 
attended with very great disadvantages, he preferred the 
existing system of education at Calcutta. At the same time 


^ Vide Mitmtt' of the G<)voriior-Of‘in*ral (Lord VV. Beotinekh datexi 27 Deecin 
h»*r. 182H, ill Apponilix L. in P. P., Vol. IX of fi. 039. 
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as a remedy for the evils complained of he recommended 
that power should be taken to suspend from service and 
send back to England those writers who failed t o (pialify in 
the languages wilhin a specified period,^ and th’e Secretary 
to the College Council should be vested^ with necessary 
control and superintendence of the conduct of the students. 
The members of the College (’ownc;il were ef{ually strongly 
opposed to the abolition. ^ They also did not claim that 
the College was free from all ‘defects and did not admit 
of imjuovpment, but they were .satisfied that since the 
date of their last report in August, 1828, the tone of the 
institution had definit(‘ly im[>roved. Tlu'y declared : — 

“ We do not hesitate to declare our conviction that 
the (.Allege of Fort William is now in as high 
a state of efficiency as it can ever reasonably 
be expected to attain, whether reh'renci* is had 
to the diligence and ajiplication* of the general 
body of the students, or to their correct moral 
demeanour, and freedom from habits of extra- 
vagance, and consequent pecuniary involvement.” 

They advocated, however, the introduction of some 
practic-al measures for the further improvement of the 
suggestion. On June 2, 1829, the Government decided 
that all writers were to be placed under the siqierintendence 
of a single officer, viz. the Secretary, with a view to more 
efficient control of the conduct of the students. But as 
we have already observed, the very next year, on the 
recommendation of the Givil Finance (Jornmittee, the 
Government decided to abolish the Professorships and 
reduce the establishment of the College. The Court, 
however, was still not satisfied. In their letter to the 


1 Tins period was ev(Mituall> fixetl at twelve months, with tJnof' months' 
grac'o in oxeeptiona! ease^. 

“ Vi(l(^ extraet from Letter from the College (Nnmei I to the T^engal (Jovermnent, 
dated 20 February, 1820, in l\ P., Vol. IX of ]831-;i2, App. L, p. 023. 
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Governoi’-Goneral in Council (Public Dept.), dated July 20, 
1830, they disagreed" with the opinion of the Governor- 
GcMieral and’the majority of the Council as described above, 
and dii’ccted them to take steps for the' abolition of the 
College, placing the young servants .under the supervision 
of the more experienced^ ones, and making necessary 
arrangements for their examination in languages at the 
Presidency. But in his Minute of February 4, 1831,^ 
Lord Bentinck regretted the decision of the Cburt to 
abolish the College, without waiting for thy residts of the 
new measures for the improvement of its discipline, 
lately sanctioned by them. So he recommended the 
suspension of the execution of the Court’s orders for 
some time. In the meantime draft rules dealing with 
the junior civil servants on arrival in this countiy after 
the abolition of the College of Fort William were drawn 
uiJ, which pui*ported to make aiTangements analogous 
to those in the other two Presidencies. On Maich 29, 
a letter was also addressed by the Government to the 
College Council informing them that in pursuance of orders 
from the Honourable f^ourt, the (Jollegc would be abolished 
on the 1st of dune, 1831. But the Government had still 
not given up hopes of saving the Institution, because on 
the 30th of April, 1831, the Governor-General addressed a 
lettei- to the Settictary to the Government requesting post- 
ponement of the execution of that order pending a further 
i-eference to the Directors, and the College Cbuncil was also 
informed on May 24, that the institution would continue 
until further orders. The Court seems to have been 
persuaded by the Governor-General to rescind their order 
of abolition. Since that time the College with its skeleton 
establishment continued its existence till January 24, 
1854, when for reasons which cannot be traced among 

* P. F., Vol. IX of 1831-82, App. L, p. 0«0. 

a Ihld., p. 070. 
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the records of the College, it was ordered to be abolished. 
The Institution died hard, after a great tussle between the 
Court on the one hand and .its authorities and the (ioverb- 

» t 

ment on the other. We have outlined above the arguments 
on both sides of the • controversy. , 


Whether there irof) Justification for Coutivuivy thr^ Fort 
William College in its Reduced Form after the 
Estalilishnierd of the Ilailej/Jairi/ College 

It appears to us that, after the sabotaging, if w^e may 
use the term, of the original scheme of the Fort William 
College as formulated by Wellesley, there was leally no 
case ‘for the continuance of the institution, even a])art 
from the prevailing indiscipline, dissipation, indolence, 
extravagance, etc. which wx^re made tlic excuse by tlie Court 
for its abolition. The College (Vnmcil and the Covornment 
were right in thinking that tliese w’cre not necessarily' 
incidental to the institution. 1'hey arose from the fact 
that in its reduced shape, the institution (-('ased to be a 
collegiate establishment altogether and w'as shoiii of all 
the healthy influences of its corporate life which alone 
could keep a large body of young men congregated together 
in a foreign land and at the headquarters wMth all the 
allurements to vicT surrounding them. When the Directors 
actually established an institution very much on the lines 
chalked out by Wellesley, the ease for another institution 
on a reduced scale in India, even for the avowed jmrpose 
of teaching the junior servants the country languages, 
did not really exist. That purpose, riz. giving them a 
training in languages, did not by itself justify the existence 
of a collegiate establishment at Calcutta. Naturally, the 
institution began to wither away and dragged on an 
existence practically meaningless. It is simply mental 
inertia and the natural reluctance to abolish an existing 
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institution, even when it has lost its raison d'etre, that made 

its advoeates fight for its eontinuance. "^rhe training in 
' » ^ 
laliguages could be vary well arranged for bv providing for a 

little more intensive work (because the servants were given a 

training in the rudiments already) at H'ai ley bury, and, placing 

them under the supervision of district officers during a 

period of probation and making their appointment 

dependent upon passing a^ lest in those languages. As 

regards the cjuestions whether the education of the civil 

servants could best be given in a s])ecial institution for 

the purpose, or whether it should be completed in England 

or in India, we leave these for later consideration 



(CHAPTER Vn 


The Company's Civil Servile— -C' cNTRiHnTioN of the 
Haileyrery College 

Arrwngevienlfi for the hjducation of the Juvior Civil Servants 
at Fort St. (feoige and Bombai/ 

We have already spph that when the (lourt after much 
controversy sanctioned the continuance of the Fort William 
College at Calcutta, they directed that writers fiom the 
other ^w'o Presidencies w'ere not to be educated in that 
institution, but sejiarate arrangements were to l>e made 
for them. It took some time to work them ont in detail ; 
in the meantime junior servants were left* to shift for 
themselves as best they could in picking up the languages. 
In jVfadras stcfis were taken in that dirc'ction carliei’ than 
in Bombay. In the F’nblic Jjcttc'r from Madras of 
October 24. 1808, the Madras Government reported the first 
Regulations which they had issuccl for the instruction 
of the c-ivil servants in the language's of the [)rovince. 
These provided that the jemior civil servants should on 
their arrival at Madras commence the study of one at 
least of the native languages ; that a native' O'acher was 
to be engaged at jinblic expense ; that quarterly examina- 
tions were to be held, which shoidd also extend to subjects 
of general knowledge connecti'd wdth the affairs of the 
Company ; that such students as so desired should be 
accommodated with lodgings at public expense during 
their period of study. In the Public Letter from Madras 
of January 28, 1809, it was pointed out that the residence 
of the junior servants at Madras for the purpose of study 
was fixed generally at twelve months, but in special cases 


87—130411 
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where •friends or relatives were prepared to be responsible 
for their conduct and progress in studies, they were allowed 
•to leave the Presidency even before. 

In the early part of January of 18'12, the Madras 
Government cpmmunicated their intention of })lacing the 
junior civil servants under the care of a Board of Superin- 
tendence who were to* be entrusted with the direction 
of their studies in oriental languages.' It was in the 
middle of 1812 that the establishment of a College for the 
instruction of the Company’s servants in the native 
languages was announced.^ The establishment was rather 
on a modest scale. The expense of the College for 1813, 
which may be taken as a typical year, was about Rs. 96,000. 


Rulef< f(yr the ('allege of Fort St. (teorge, 13th .July, 1327 

Detailed rules for the management, of the College 
were passed by the Governor-General in (knincil on the 13th 
of July, 1827.'' The main features of these rules regarding 
the constitution and organisation of the (college may be 
briefly given here. The superintendence of the College 
was vested in a Board at the Presidency consisting of 
members nominated by the Governor in (!ouncil including 
a Member of the Council as the Chairman, assisted by 
one or more secretaries, with the necessary establishment. 
Two public examinations were to be held each year, being 
conducted by the Board, if necessary, with the assistance 
of the several t anslators to the Government. The Board 
was to report the results of the examinations to the 
Government, stating the comparative proficiency of the 
students in the different branches of study. There were 

‘ Public T^ettor from Madras, dated 10 January, 1812. Paras. 89-91. Vide 
“ Madras Letters Received,” Vol. 39 (I. O. R.). 

* Public Letter from Madras, dated 19 June, 18)2, Para. ft. fhid, 

» P, P., Vol JX of 1831-32, Appendix 
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also to be private, examinations between the public* ones. 
The Board was re(]uired to submit to the (Jovernment at 
the beginning of every ‘year a report of their proceedings* 
( o be forwarded to the Cotirt. As soon as a junior servant 
arrived, the Secretaries* were to forward tq him a copy 
of the above ndes and require him t‘o appear for an entrance 
examination before admission. Every such servant, on 
his admission was to select for study one of the following 
languages 

Tamil, I'eloogoo, Maiayalam, Carnataca and Marhatta. 

I'he students might also at the discretion of the Board 
be permitted to pursue their studies in one of the four 
classic languages : — 

Sapskrit, Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic. 

On a junior servant’s choosing a language for study, 
the Board was to appoint a teac-her to instruct him, there 
being no Pi-oft'ssors oi* lecturers on the •‘establishment 
of the (Allege A])art from languages, they were expected 
to make themselves acqua'nted w^th the Regulations of 
Government connected with the management of revenues 
and the administration of justice, books being furnished 
to them for this purpose at public expense. 

It was made optional with a junior civil servant to 
pursue his studies cither at the Presidency or under the 
supervision of a senior servant in the interior. The salary 
of the junior civil servants during their period of study 
was to undergo progressive increase, only on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board to be made on the basis of the quality 
and progress of their work. They were also allowed a 
monthly allowance for house-rent. All junior civil servants, 
reported by the Board as qualified to transact public busi- 
ness without any aid from an interpreter in one language, 
was to be deemed eligible for subordinate situations in the 
service, and those reported qualified in two languages 
were to be eligible for any situation in the service. But 
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no civil servant w{is to remain attached to the College for 
a period longer than two years. 


Arrangement in t/u> Bombay Brefiidency 
»» 

f 

So far as the Pi’esidency of Bombay was concerned, the 
instruction of the junior servants was long neglected 
after they had bi'en for)bidden to attend the College at 
Calcutta for the purpose. For about sixteen years the 
study of the languages was left to the option of the junior 
sei’vants, and naturally very few cared to devote their 
attention to them. It was as late as 1819 ^ that the Court 
directed the Bombay Government to communicate t(j them 
a plan for the instruction of the Company’s servfi'iits on 
an economical scale. They wrote — 

“ We shall take care to supply the civil service with 
a due proportion of writers in the ensuing season, 
and, as we ai'c desirous of afl'ording them the 
means of improvement in the native languages 
on their arrival at Bombay, you are hereby 
directed to submit to us a ])la]i for that purpose, 
modelled on as economical a scale as may be 
consistent with the end in view. In the meantime 
we authorize you to provide Moonshies for their 
instruction and to defray the expense upon this 
proceeding.” 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, on assuming i^hargc of 
Government, ordered a circular to be issued to all junior 
civil servants of less than three years’ standing as follows : — 
“ That the Honourable Governor in Council has it in 
contemplation to establish a College for the 
instruction in the native languages of the junior 

* Kevoijuc L«tbf*r to F^onibay, datoil H tiuly, 1810 (Para. 57). Vitic Bombay 
DfsjjatchcM,, Vol. 45 (I. O. K.). 
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civil servants appointed to tins Presidency, and 
that a knowledge of the Hlndoostan,ee language 
will !)(' jnade an • iiulispensable (pialilication for 
official einj)loynuu)t in all cases ; and that every 
servant who ’ has not ^ been thiee years in the 
country at the time when the College is instituted, 
and cannot pass an (“xamination in that language, 
will be removed fiom, his a])pointmenl and sent 
to 'the College, until such time as he shall have 
acquired the reipiisite (pialitication.” (G'overnment 
circular of June 14, 1820.) 

It is clear from this circular that he had in contem])la- 
tion the establishment of a College for the [)urpose, and this 
intention was formally commimicated to tlu* (V)mt in a 
Public Letter, (lat(‘d .Vugust 29, 1821. In that letter the 
news of a College having already heen established at Poona 
for the time being for the education of the natives w'as 
communicated to them, and it was pointed out that any 
definitive })roceedings for the education of tlu' Company's 
servants had been postponed, awaiting the decis'on of the 
Court in the matter. Som(> jaovisional measures that had 
already been ado])ted for the examination of those servants 
in their knowledge of the native languages would, it 
was suggested, be continued in the meaiitime. The Court 
in their reply ’ negatived the jn'oposal for the establi-shment 
of a College for the education of the Company’s s(>rvants 
on financial grounds, but they tlirected nevertheless that 
the young gentlemen should study the oriental languages 
privately and pass an examination iii two of them ; first 
in Hindoostanee “ as an indispensable qualification for 
official employment,’’ and secondly, in either Marhaftee or 
Quzzerattee, to become entitled to ‘ promotion to the second 
step in any line.” 

' rourt's Letter to lionibay (Public Dopartiuont), dated 1] June. 1823 
(Paras. 2*11). Bomlnuj Ihujxtlchett, Vol. 48 (I. (). H.). 
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The ' Bombay Clpvenimeiit in reply ^ stated that as 
they were precluded from establishing a College at Bombay' 
they wanted the Court to allow them to tal^e some measures 
for the instruction in languages of the junior servants, and 
particularly the appointment of a perinanent Committee of 
Examiners. The Court in' their reply, dated September 21, 
1825, having agreed to the jiroposal of the Government, a set 
of rules for the instruction of the junior servants was pub- 
lished on the 1st of September, 1820, relating to examina- 
tions, the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, the 
standard of attainment in the languages required of the 
junior servants for pi-omotion as per advice of the Directors 
mentioned above. It is made clear that no higher appoint- 
ments in the Revenue and Judicial lines were to be secured 
without passing the language examinations. The constitu- 
tion of the Committee of Examiners for examining the civil 
servants in the cduntry languages was announced in an order 
of the Government of June C, 1826. ^ The Committee was 
constituted of three members, of wliom the Persian Secretary 
to the Government was to be an ex-oj^icio member, a second 
to be nominated by the Government at (^aeh examination and 
the third, a permanent junior member, to acJ as Secretary 
tt) the Committee, and available for all such duties as the 
Government might think expedient in (jonnection witli 
he promotion of oriental literature and education among 
the natives. Thus for the first time \mder these rides some 
arrangement was officially made in Bombay for the instruc- 
tion and ensuring a certain standard of knowledge in the 
country languages among the junior civil servants of the 
Company These rules were further elaborated in July, 

1 Letter from Bombay Ooverninent to (’oiirt (Public Department), tlatod 
1 1 August, 1824 (Paras. 4-7), Letters Received from Bombay^ Vol. 44 (I. O. H.) 
There is refcsronoo in this letter to a Minute by Elphinstone on the subjB<d and the 
measiiroR 7 )res<'-ribed to that end in Gen. (Jons. (Bombay) of 1 0th March, 1824. 

* Vide Jj(»tter from the Secretary to the Gov<amriiient of Bombay (Education) 
0 .funo. 1820 (para‘s. 2, 4 and r») in P. P., Vol. TX of I83L.‘}2, App. f., p. O.SL 
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1828.^ The main features of the arrangement under these 
Rules for the instruction of junior servants may be described 
here. 

The* writers, on arrival at tlic Pi-csidency and in the 
event of their not haA^ing friends to live with, were provid- 
ed with houses and servants by tbc C'bief Secretary to the 
Government, the expense beibg recovered from their 
salaries. The Secretary to the Civil Examination Committee 
su])plied them with copies of orders of Government regard- 
ing the plan of 'their studies, provided them with MoonMTiiefi, 
and they were allowed to remain at the Presidency only 
on condition of presenting themselves for examination 
within four months of their arrival. In the absence of 
sueli, an undertaking, and in the event of faihire to pass 
the examination within the time, they were sent into such 
parts of the province as the Government might direct. 
The writers remaining at the Presideimy were placed 
under the guidance and control of the Chief Secretary to the 
Government, and those sent to the interior, under a similar 
control of the collector. Th(‘ officers under whose guidanc<- 
tiiey were placed were enjoined to regard the strict sipierin- 
tendence over the young gentlemen as one of theii 
important duties. They were even instructed to make 
quarterly reports to the Government on their general ( onduct 
and attention to their studies. In the absence of a collegiate 
institution, it was specifically pointed out, they were to 
take the place of such a one, so far as the studies and disci- 
pline of the writers were concerned. They were expected 
to pass the first examination in Hindoostunee within twlevt^ 
months, and the second examination either in CUvzzerattee 
or MarhUtee. within at l(‘ast two years and a half. Their 
failure to pass within the prescribed periods was to bt“ 


' Vide Bombay Hegulaiious ((loiioral Bopartmoiit ), datoti 1 1 July, 1828, regard - 
ing tlie junior menibors of tbo t’ivil sprvic*#». P. P., Vol. IX of 18:U-32, Appendix P, 
pp. 638-39, 
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accounted for. ►Succ'css at tl>e first examination entitled 
the civil servant to public employment in subordinate 
positions. On ])assmg the second he was a})pointed to 
a .superior post in the IleveniK^ line of the servi/-e where 
he was recpiired^to put in two years' service before he was 
eligible for employment in other <lepar(me.nts. Like their 
compeers in Madras, the junior servants in Bombay also 
were expected to make themselves ac(|uainted with the 
Regulations of Government <'onnected with the. manage- 
ment of Revenues and the administration of Justice. As at 
Madras and later at Calcutta, at Bombay also, there were 
no Professors. The students were provided with Moonfihies 
to teach them the languages of the Province. After 1H30, 
that is, after the carrying out of further measures of 
retrenchment in the establishment of the Fort William 
College by Bentinck on the recommendations of the (/ivil 
Finance Committee, already mentioned, it may be said in fi 
general way that the arrangements for the instruction of the 
junior civil servants in the country languages wen* more or 
less assimilated. Although the establishments in ('aleuttfi 
and Madras passed by the dignified title of “ (Colleges," 
they were not really so. In Calcutta, it is true, the students 
had a greater degree of common lifi* and spent a longer 
period at the Presidency, with all that it meant for both 
good and evil, than at the other two Piesidencies, but in none 
of them was there that systematic education and discipline 
and healthy corporate life that are characteristic of a 
Collegiate institution. It appears, however, that in spite 
of its neglected condition, and in spite of all the carping 
criticism that it has come in for, students of the Fort 
William College of Calcutta were on the whole more serious 
in their work than their compeers in the other two 
Presidencies This is borne out by the following facts. ^ 

* Memorandum (A) to the Minute of the Oovernor-Oeneral (W. Bentinek), 
dated 27 December, 1828. P. P., Vol. IX of 1831..72. Appendix L. p. 843, 
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Two hrtiidred and fifteen atudeuts were admitted 
into the College of Fort William during the ])eri 9 d between 
1820 and 1828, forty-two intodlie Madras establishment and 
ninety-six' into ihat of Bombay within the same period. 
There is no reason to believe t hat the stanchift-d of examina- 
tion in any two of the oricuital language's taught at the 
two presideneies was meere diflieult than that at Calcutta, 
and yet in the Fort William (’ollege eighty-six of the two 
hundred anti fifteen, or more than one-third, were rejmrted 
qualified for the *])ublie service by a cotupetent knf)wledge 
of two of the ])reseribed languages in less than a twelve 
month during that period. At Madras tla* corresiamding 
figure was only five out of forty-two, or h'ss than one-eighth 
and a^ Bombay, wheix* the (examination is believed 
to have been easier than at Madras, tlue progn'ss towards 
the second degrcHi of (pialification, that is, in the knowledge 
of Marhatt(M' or Cu/.zerattee was much slower, only thirteen 
tnil of ninety-six having passed in eight yc'ars. 


* t Kf TTnileybut'!/-- Hm Oi iyix 

Having discussed the arrangenu'nt for the instruction of 
the Company’s cavil servaints in India, we may review the 
position of its counterpart in Kngland. Although the 
Court quarrelled over Wellesley’s scheme rather obstinately* 
it is clear that even in the course of the controversy they 
felt the need of some such institution. Even in their 
letter of January 27, 1802, while vetoing tlu* scheme of 
Wellesley, they exjwessed their apjwoval of the idea nnd(T- 
lying the ])lan. In a draft des})ateh to Bengal of 
July 19 , 1803 ^ .sid)mitt(‘d to the Board of Cmitrol for their 
approval, they expressed their opinion that the Company’s 

^ Draft No. 177, datotl .loly, ixoa, iu to tho Govornur-Uenorar® 

letter of *) Vtde Home Mist'eUaaeouK No. 487 (1. D. 

pp. 455 r>28, 


38— 1304B 
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servants should receive a liberal European education 
supplemented by oriental learning, ^nd informed that they 
liad in vieyv an Institution at home for providing instruction 
in European subjects with greater facility than in India. 
The task of working out a plan seems to have been referred 
by the Court of Directors to the (’ommittee of Cori’es- 
pondence, who in their report submitted in October, 
1804, stated their views on the proposed institution as 
■follows ^ : — 

“ As the Company’s civil servants are to be employed 
in all the different branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as 
far as may consist with an early entrance upon the duties 
of active life (also very necessary in their case), they should 
receive an education, comprehending not only the usual 
course of classi(;al learning, but the elements of such other 
parts of knowledge as may be more peculiarly applicable to 
the stations they have to fill. Independent of the improve- 
ments which they may receive from establishments in 
India in studies properly Oriental (improvements which 
cannot commence till some years of youth are already 
past), there is a most important period of life to be filled 
up before they leave their native country. In that period 
their principles of every kind are to be formed and their 
minds cultivated : It is the only period their destination 
will allow for the acquisition of European literature and 
science ; and, in a word, on the use which is made of it must 
depend, in a very material degree, their future character 
and services. It is not then to be doubted that they 
should not be left to such chance of acquisition as the 
routine of publi<! or country schools may, under all the 
varieties of the situation, tutorage, example, and other 

^ Vide evidence of J. H. Batten, Principal of the East India College, given 
before the Select Committee of the Houhc of Commons on 12 July, 1832, 
F. P., Vol. IX of 1831-32, 
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circumstanoes incident to persons collected fronf every 
part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There ought 
to be one course^ and’ standard of appropriate education 
for them and ‘to this end, one place of instruction. There 
they should be trained With care, and require/! to give proofs 
of real proficiency ; in order to which they should be 
subjected to the test of stricit aild impartial examination, 
a test hardly to be looked for in all the different modes 
and degrees of their present education 

Soon after,* the Uourt declared their intention of 
founding a College in a Despatch to Bengal, dated May 21, 
1806. They wrote 

“We have resolved on the establishment of an 
’institution in this country upon an enlarged scale, 
where the writers destined for our service in India 
will receive instruction in all tluj most useful 
branches of European learning ; and we also expect 
they will be enabled to acquire a competent 
knowledge in Oriental literature.” 

The foundation of the College building was laid on 
May 12, 1806. The College started with a Principal and 
six Professors in the following subjects : — (a) Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, (6) Classical and general literature, 
(c) History and Political Economy, (d) General Policy and 
Laws of England, (e) Arabic, Persian and Hindoostanee 
literature, (/) Hindoo Literature and History of Asia. 
There were some Assistant Professors also, and the Bishop 
of London became the Visitor. 

The institution was given statutory status and stability 
in 1813 by the Charter Act of the year (63 Geo. Ill, 


^ The pian of oducaiiou eventually adopted, as will be Been, was based upon 
tVie principles formulated in this Report, combining the provisions for an enlarged 
Kuropeau education witli rudiments of Oriental languages. 
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0. 155)/ under Hectiou 46 of which the appointment to 
writerships in India was made conditional on keeping four 
terms at the Haileybury (College aciiording to its Rules 
and Regulations and producing a certificate .frorh the 
Principal to jihat effect. Subsequently, however, the 
requirement of this Act 'had to be relaxed in the circum- 
stances to be discussed 'later on. 

Constitution of the College,, under Statutes and Heguhdions 

']"he first Statutes and Regulations of the College 
were framed in 1814 and enforced in 1810, although they 
were modified later in some directions. Thus for instance, 
the Rules and Regulations with regard to the entrance 
examination were changed in 1834 and in 1837. 

We may briefly describe here the constitution and 
organisation of the College as defined under the Statutes 
and Regulations of 1816. 

The Statutes of the College were, distinguished from 
Regulations. Under the former came all laws and rules 
respecting the constitution and government of the College 
of a more general and permanent nature to be matje by 
the Court of Directors subject to the a]>j)robation of the 
Board of Control. Regulations conqirised all orders and 
rules more detailed in character, relating to the internal 


' 8©(;tir)DH 44 to 48 of tho Act related to tliu Haileybury Uolloge. Se«*. 48 rujiR 
thus : It shall not be lawful for tho said Court of Directors to nominate, appoint, 

or send to the PresidoncitM of Ftirt William, Fort St. (h'or^e or Horubay, any person 
lu the capacity of a writer, unless such person shall bav’^c? boon duly entered at such 
Colloge, au<l have rc-;ided then? four torirn, ac(;onliug to tho Rules and Regulations 
thereof ; and shall also produce to “'ho said Court of Directors, a cortiHcrate under 
the hand of the Principal of the said College, testifying that lie had for the space 
of four terms boon a moinbor of and duly oonfornied to tho Rules and Regulations 
of the said College,’’ Of course die College got statutory recognition in 1807 by an 
Act of Parliament of that year {47 Geo. Ill, (7ap. 88), section 7 of which provided 
that the time spent by writers at tho East India College not OKceeding two years, 
after tho ago of aevonteen shall be accounted as so much time spent in service in 
liaiia foip purposes of entitling them to fsortain olftces and employments with certain 
salaries under the Act of 1783 (>Sec. 57). But it is by the Act of 1813 that education 
aiul resideix’e in the Colleg^^ was made a condition of appointment to office. 
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{government of tlu' (5olleg(‘. 1 Jiese ^wen^ made* by tbo 
Ooniinittee of the Oollege or (College ('oiUK;il subject to 
alteration by thjj Oourt of. Directors. The (jommittee t)f 
the Oollege of the (Jourt of Directors was the superintending 
authority to see to the proj)er execution, of the Statutes 
and Regulations, together with* the current business and 
affairs of the College, on whi(!h* they might from time to 
time issue orders, but the immediate suj)erintendence and 
execution' rested with the College Council composed of the 
Principal, the Dean and Professoi’s. 'Phe X'isitor who was 
the Bishop of London, ex-officio, was the final aijpellate 
authority for any member of the College in all cases, 
relating to the rights, powers, privileges or duties either 
of the whole body collectiveJ\’ or of any of its members 
individually, as also for any student expelled by (he College 
Council. The Principal was vested with a general su])erinten- 
dence over every branch of tin* ('stablishment and the mainte- 
najxce of the discipline of ( he institution. Other executive 
officers of the C'ollege were the Registrar, tluf Dean and the 
Librarian. There was the provision for a ])ublic exa- 
mination of all students at the end of each term. 'Phere 
was also a preliminary cntraiuic examination in Classics 
and Arithmetic on jxassing which tht; candidates were 
furnished with a copy of the Statutes and Regulations of the 
College and formally admitted as students by subscribing, 
in the College (^liapel, to a declaration in the following 
form : - 

“ 1, A.B. do solemnly {)romise that 1 will submit to 
the Statutes and Regulations of the College and that 
I will pay respect and obedience to all that have authority 
in it.” 

'On completiiig the course in the College and having 
the requisite certificate from the Principal, the students 
were not, however, automatically entitled to appointment 
as WTiters, unless the (\)urt of Directors, in their 
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fliscretion, should dpem fit. The students were to pay 
one hundred guineas per annum towards their board and 
lodging and education, but the fees covered only a small 
part of the expenses of the institution, 'the rest 
being contributed by the Company. The staff at the 
start included many distinguished scholars such as T. K. 
Malthus for General History, Political Economy and 
(Commerce, Jonathan Scott for Oriental studies, and 
E. Lewton for Philology. The admission to the Haileybury 
College was not quite free and open, but dependent on 
the nomination of the Directors ^ which was invariably 

^ In the distribution of patronage tlie Chairman and Deputy Chairman always 
had a larger share than ordinary Directors. Of course, the proportion varied from 
time to time. Thus in 1778, out of 47 writers nominated, the Chair and tVie ‘Deputy 
each had 8 ; and ordinary directors one each. Later on the Board of Control also 
oame in for a share, usually disposed of by its Chairman. Thus by an order of 14 
February, 1806, it was .’aid down: ‘‘ That of the nominations of writers of this year 
the Chairs send out two each for Ma<lras and Bombay : that each other Director 
send out one writer for Madras or Bombay ; and that the Board (of Controll) send 
out two writers for Madra.s or Bombay.” ( Vi(h' Mfmorlals of Old 
College, by F. C. Danvers, Sir M. Monicr-\\Tlliain.s and otliers.) 

We may also (^uote ligures for a later period from a statement showing the 
number of appointments to India, made on the nuinmation of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, on the average of live years, ending with 1830' 31 

Description Average number (Tiair end Hoanl of Ordinary 

per annum Depiitj' (Tmir Control Directors 

Writers for India 39.2 2,8 2.8 1.4 

{Vide Statement No. 4 in App. B, to Pari. Paper, No. IX of 1831-32.) 

We give below some figures for the next period. In Parliamentary Paper, Vol. 
LXtX of 1S/i2-5S (pp. 60-62) is given a return of the annual allotment of the patro- 
nage, civil and military, of the Court of Directors since 30 April, 1834, showing 
the number assigned to each Director and l*ro.sidont of the J^oard of Control and 
the number actually appointed by the same in each year since that time. Wo 


quote figures only for a few typical years : — 



Allotment 

year 

Assignee 

Civil 

Nomination 

N umber 
appointed 

1834-35 

Chairman 

2 



Dy. Chairman 

2 

23 


22 Directors 

22 



President of the Board of (control 

2 

1 



28 
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given to young men connected witji their friends and 
relatives. In the last Chapter we have also ^seen how it 
led to a regular Rnd systematic traffic in patronage of the 
most vicious character. This placed a serious limitation 
on the choice of an Indian career by the ordinary English 
youth and not infrequently affected the quality of th(' 
recruits. However, the evils ot* the system were to some 
extent counteracted by the reejuirement of having to pass 
the preliiAinary entrance examination at the India House 
referred to above, whicii was conducted by an outside 
body of examiners appointed by the Board of Control. 
The examination was not of course of a very high standard 
and was mainly intended to test the level of general educa- 
tion of the candidates. The <‘andidate had also to submit 
testimonials. The examiners might reject the candidates, if 
they chose, or defer their nomination to some future date. 
Sometimes the candidates were ix^jected on their fi)st 
examination, but this mer<‘ jtostponed their nomination 


Allotwiient 

year 

AHHij<riee 

(Uvjl 

Nomination 

Nuinhe 

appointr 

1 M40-41 

Chairman 

4 , 



Uy. Chairman 

4 1 

47 


22 Direotora (2 each) 

44 1 


Prewiilont of the Board of (^ontrol 

4 1 




.10 


1840-47 

Chairman 

2 ) 



Dy, ("hairtnan 

2 1 

37 


22 Diroctora 

22 ; 


Praaidont of the Btmnl of (-outrol 

2 1 




28 


1852-53 

Chairman 

* 1 



Dy. Chairman 

4 1 

45 


22 Directors (2 each) 

44 j 


president of the Board of Control 

4 1 




56 
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for another six mouths after which they conlH take the 
examination, again. Three siiccessivo^rejoctions constituted 
disqualification for nomination, which v^as rather rare. 
From the evidence of Princ-ipal Melvill before the Select 
Committee of Parliaments it ap{)ears that about one-third 
of the candidates were geneially rejected at each examina- 
tion ; but he did not attach much importance to the 
bearing of success or failure at this examination on the 
future career of a candidate. ]( is doubtful,' however, 
if the preliminary examination coiikl neutralise the evils 
of patronage in the hands of the Directors. Thus Mr. J. 
C. Marshman, a missionary with long experience of India, 
in his evidence before the Select (Committee of the ffouse 
of Lords, referred to above, |)ointed out. that although it 
was said to be a rather stiff examination, yet a nomination 
by one of the Directors was generally found to st and good, 
and that although a candidate tniglit be: rejected once 
or twice, he was in almost (‘very cast* sur(‘ of appoint- 
ment ultimately ; and those who w(‘r(' utterly unable to 
pass went out into the (;avalry. 

Of course, mere admission into Kaileybury did not 
amount to appointment. The candidates had to pass 
through a regular course of study and had to pass certain 
examinations before they were appointed as writers. After 
much controvensy a two years' course extending over 
four terms was adopted, with a terminal examination at 
the end of each term prescribed by the Statutes of the 
College.® If a student failed in an examination, ho lost 
the term, and a loss of two such successive terms or three 
terms in all debarred him from continuing in the College. 


^ Vide Report of the Select Committee of the Houfto of l.or(l«« to eiujuira into 
the operation of the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, C. 55, etc. (MinitteH of Evitienco). P, P,. 
Vol. LXIX of 1862-53. 

* The arrangement here described wa« under t}je Rejutnlation« of 18.37. Vide 
Evidence of Melvill. ff>id, 
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As regards. the standard of the final examinatioi> it has 
been said that for a mere pass the standard was exceedingly 
moderate, and the aid of a_ well-kept notebook foi- three 
nights hefpre the ffistory or the Law Examinatioii generally 
enabled even the most backward student fo get through. 
Blit even after keeping the t(^rms ’and passing the examina- 
tions a student might be refused appointment under 
the Statutes, as we hav’^e already seen, if the Directors 
thought fit. 

The syllabus was framed so as to impart to the students 
instruction mainly in subjects and languages, a knowledge 
of which would be useful in the performance of their duties 
in India. Instruction in the different subjects was spread 
over the four terms, usually in the following order. In 
the first term the subjects of study compris('d Law, (!ta.ssics. 
Mathematics and Sanskrit. In the second term, to these 
were added cither Political Economy or* History (taken 
in altertiatc terms) and anotluT language— Persian, if the 
student was destined for the Presidency of Bombay or 
Bengal and Telegoo, if for Madras. In the third term, 
to these subjects was added Hindoostane(\ in the fourth 
term there was no change* in the subjects but a more 
intensive study was made |)reparatory to the final examina- 
tion. Students were admitted quite early in their life, 
the age of admission generally varying from seventeen 
to twenty-one. This was becau.se the Directors were anxious 
to see their men well {)laced in life as early in theij- careei- 
as ])o.ssible. 


London Board of F.rami 7 iers — Art.'i of JS20 and IS2fi 

Since the establishment of the Haileybin’y College till 
its abolition in 1868, the East India (College at Haileybury 
was the only source of supply of civil servants for the 
Company. For a few years, however, in the interval a 

39— 1304B 
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body called the Loijdon Board of Examiners was instituted, 
which became an alternative source of supply. But this 
Vras only an emergency measare. tn tbe twenties of the 
last century a great shortage of men in the covenanted, 
i.e. superior service of the Oomany ' was complained of by 
the authorities in India, owing to expansion in the territories 
of the Oompany as well as in its administrative machinery, 
which, by the way, gave ap impetus to an increased employ- 
ment of Indians, particularly iTi the judicial line, and also an 
enlargement of powers of Indian officers. But as under the 
Act of 1793 superior offices were reserved only for covenanted 
servants of the Company in the civil line, this source of 
sup{)ly could not meet the requiremeiits. The sujjply 
from the Haileybury College was raiher inelastic, because 
nominations had to bo made mor(‘ than two years ahead 
to provide for the requirerncinls of a particular year. In 
1825 it appeared that then! was not a sufficient number ol 
men qualified under the provisions of the Act of 1813 to fill 
the vacancies in the civil establishments of the Presidemdes. 
As a result of correspondence between the Court and the 
Board it was decided to appi'oach Parliament for ])owers 
to meet the emergency. Accordingly an Act was passed 
in 1826 (7 Geo. IV, Cap. 56) granting powers to tlu! Court 
of Directors for a terra of three years, a dispensation from 
the provisions of the Act of 1813 (vSec. 46 of Act, 53 Geo. 
Ill, C. 155) which required the attendance of four terras 
at the College from every person previously to his i)roceeding 
to India as a wrihr. It was made lawful for the Court of 
Directors to nojninate and appoint, and to send to the 
Presidc!nci(!s as a writer any person who could produce such 
testimonials of his character and conduct and pass such 
an examination for quaUfying as vTiterd as should be required 
under the Rules and Regulations to be framed by the Court 
of Directors with the consent of the Board of Control. 
In the very same year Regulations were framed in terms' 
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of the A(!t nmlei' which a Board, called the Loudon Board 
of Examiners, was appointed, and other f)roceedings adopted 
for the examination of •such writers as did not pass tlirough 
tile C'ollegi*. Lndfir the Regulations persons of ages between 
eighteen and twenty-two, who could produce testimonials 
of good conduct were eligible for the examination. The 
jilan foi' the examination consisted of two tests — the 
Classical and Matln'inatical Test, and the Oriental Test. 
Some minimum standards wer6 set forth in respect of 
knowledge in the.European classics. Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. 
The standard of the examination was very poor indeed, 
and wt‘ have it, on the testimony of Rev. J. H. Batten,^ 
that the minimum required hardly exceeded the standard of 
the entrance examination to Haileybury and approximated 
to litfle more than ordinary school education. In fact 
several of the persons who passed the London Board exami- 
nation were withdrawn or sent down from Haileybury — 
those whose tiontin nance there would have been injurious 
to the discipline of the institution. Mr. Batten remarked, 
perhaps llippant ly, that in this way it proved a boon to that 
institution. In another way tlui arrangement, in his 
opinion, [iroved injurious to Hailey bury~(l) in so far as it 
substituted an examination without residenc-e at the College 
for the (Jollegiate course and (2) it shortened the Collegiate 
course in certain (;ases. It brought about an invidious 
c^ontrast in qualifications between those who passed through 
the Institution and those who passed through the Board — 
a contrast working to the disadvantage of those detained 
at the College and naturally breeding discontent and a 
sense of grievance specially among the senior students of 
the College. The latter suffered by comparison in respect 
of greater sacrifice both of time and money. The effect 
of the arrangement on the Service was also calculated to 

^ Vide hisri ovitlenco betbre the Sejeet ('ojnuhttee of Parliament (Minut<^s t)f 
Kvidouoo, P. i\, Vol. IX of 1831-32). 
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bo detrimental, first by omitting from the plan ©f examina- 
tion some useful subjects like Law and Political Economy, 
and secondly, because of the. low standard of knowledge 
that sufficed for a pass. The candidates Were classed in 
the order in which they might reach higher degrees of 
attainment, the classification rletermining the relative 
rank on appointment. The tendency of a non-collegiate 
examination condiu-ted by a body of examiners, however 
eminent and experienced, to bring down the qualifications 
to the minimum will be evident from thv^ results of the 
examination held by the London Board. Princijial Batten 
pointed out in course of his evidence referred to above* 
that since March, 1829 up to 1832, of 34 persons passing 
through the London Board, not one had been placed in the 
first class, only eight in the second, the rest in the third. 
A detailed classification of writers passed by the l^ondon 
Board from 1827 to 1832 is noted below,* which also bc*ars 
out the Principal’s evidence. This lowness of the minimum 
with the Board had the effect of Ireeping down the*, standard 
of tests in the College also during the ])eriod. The Principal 


’ nation 1 

'ofcal imiuber 

Nniubcr in the Number in the 

NninlrMir in 

o( 

])aHS('d 

first, class second class 

the third class 

Lady day, 1827 

8 

1 2 

r. 

MifhaohuaN, 1827 

d 

2 2 

•> 

Lad\ drt-v, 1828 

0 

mV 4 

.7 

Miohaelfiias, 1828 

U 

1 f> 

7 

Lady day, 1820 

13 

1 

7 

Michaelmas. 182d 


in! \ 

4 

Lady day, 1830 

d 

lul 2 

4 

Michael ma?«, 1 83< ) 

7 

n// 2 

5 

Lady day, 1831 

4 

nil ;?// 

4 

MichaelmaH, 1831 

7 

nil 3 

4 

Lady day, 1832 

5 

nil ml 

.5 

'Lotal 

84 

5 27 

52 

Secretary’s Office, 

Kaat India House, 16th October, 1832. 



The above table is referred to by Mr. P. Aubor in reply to a question (No. Id) 
put to him at the Select Committee of the House of Commons in (r/Vr 

App. L, in Pari. Paper, Vol. IX of 1831 3*2, p. 580). 
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also drew aUeiition to the further defect in the fiysteni, viz. 
the substitution of mere testimonials for a probationary course 
of conduct as at the (!611ege which was calculated to afford 
a test of cjiara(fter not only to the authorities of the College 
and the general public* but to the students themselves, one 
with another, with opportunities of forming friendships 
and connections, so valuable in their future career in India. 
The Act had another injurious effV'ct both on the Servici' 
and the College in so far as it made {)ossible a (piicker 
transition throxtgh the ('olloge. 'Phe operation of tin* 
Act was originally for three years. But in 1829, power 
was taken by a fresh Act of Parliament (10 Ceo. IV, (!ap. 
16) to continue its operation until Aj)ril 10, 1834. But 
after a time, when the deficiency in the sii{»ply of superior 
civil servants ceased to ('.\ist, tlx* Coiut no longer availed 
themselves of the ])owers under this Act, and Haileyburv 
once agaitv became the only .sourc(> of supfil.^ of civil servants 
to the C5om])any. 


. Proposal of Liiiiilvd iUitupelition — Act of IHiPi 

About this time a bill for tlu* renewal of the Company's 
ehai'ter and pi'oviding for the better government of India was 
on the anvil, and along with other matters relating to India 
the question of education of civil servants for India became 
a subject of discussion between the Court of Diipctors and t he 
Government through its representative, the Board of Control.^ 
From the side of the Government, Mr. (,'harles Grant, the 
Chairman of the Board of C/ontrol, proposed to qualify 
the unrestricted patronage of Directors — as it had never 
been popular — by a limited competition among their nomi- 


^ These (liseussions will bo fbuiitl in full in Pari. Paper, Vol. XXV of 1833. Tlu\v 
have also been published as a separate volume ontitltid Papers regarding Nego- 
tiation with Hjs Majesty's Ministers on the .subject of the Rast India Company’s 
Charter ” (1833). 
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lUH'K. Haileybiiry was to remain, but the Directors’ nominees 
were to pass Ibrough a process of limited (lompetition. 
Originally he suggested ' that the , students were to be 
admitted O'tily as eomjxtitors 'for appointlnent — more than 
the number of vacancies in India being nominated — final 
appointment bang made, on the results of a public exa- 
mination held on the coippletion of their course of studies 
at Haileybury. I’he vacancies at the Oollege were to be 
filled by the Directors nominating in rotation. The require- 
ments of the service in India were to be estimated by the 
Governor-General in Council each year and to be reported 
to England one year ahead, the Board having the power to 
reduce the number but not to increase it. Later on Mr. 
Grant modified his proposal, and quite rightly, so as to apply 
the competitive process at the initial stage rather than at 
the final stage. ^ He now suggested that the Directors 
should nominate/nnr times as many candidates for admission 
as there might be vacancies in service, and one -fourth of 
this number was to be selected for admission by an examina- 
tion. The final examination was not to be selective, but 
was only to determine the relative situations of those 
going out successful. The reaction of the Court to this 
proposal, as was only to be expected, was unfavour- 
able, as materially affecting their power of patronage? 
which they valued so much. In their reply, dated the 
2nd of July, 1833, they pointed out that they could 
not consider the scheme as satisfactory and calculated 
effectively to provide the means of giving good servants 
to the Indian Empire. They proposed instead the abolition 
of the Haileybury College altogether and revived the idea 
of a public examination of candidates nominated by 

^ Meinoranduju .subuiittod by Charles Grant with a l<‘tter to Mr. J. G. 
HavonsViaw, dated 17 Doceiubor, 1832. (P. P., Vt)l. XXV of 1833.) 

* hotter from (\ Grant to the Chairman of tVie (.^ompajiy, dated 27 June, 
1833. 
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themselves after an education at the existing institutions in 
the country. This might have been suggested to them b>' 
the recent experience of the. London Board of Examiners’, 
because it would maintain their patronage intact. They 
based their contention, ’however, on the ostensible grounds of 
expense of the Institution which, they held, was no longer 
necessary, regard being had to the fact that facilities for those 
branches of education, which iK'fcssitated the establishment 
of a special institution like Haileybnry, were at this tinn* 
available at mahy educational centres in England. There 
was the further objection on the score of the disadvantages 
arising from confining numerous youths designed for th(' 
same service at one institution.' They presented their 
case to both Hoiises of Parliament in similar petitions. 
In their petition to the House of Connnons. dated Jul\ 
2b. 1833, the ('onipany observ’ed : 

“ It is because your Petitioners an* d(Oibe'ratel,\' 
convinced that efficiency will be more likely to be 
obtained in a general system of education, brought 
to the standard of a high test of examination, than 
in any exclusive system, that the Point confidently 
ask vour Honourable House to abolish the (’olle"e. 
a mea.sure which is further strongly recommended 
by considerations of expense,'^ as the maintenance 


^ See Papir of ami Sutitjcfitions of thv (Uoirt oh t^vrvrol Claio^ts 

ff th4' East India lid! (ItH-h -liily, IS3‘IL 

^ We may (inote here the following Areomit (^f th<' net e\peev(^ rn- 
ineurrod for the maintenance of the (\>Ile|re at Hailevliurs. in and IS3L after 

dednetinf' the paid In- students, aial datinir tlie nninhci n{ ^tn<^ef^t‘< ediK’atiul 

at tlu' (’olleee in each half \ear: 

]S8 :mu 


expenditure under ilitferent heads 
Total receipts from students' fee.s, et<*. 

Met expend jtMr<^ , , 


i: 

I adhU) r> I I 
4,V>H o 0 

ll,ri71 0 ‘A 


£ 

13,074 10 10 
4,150 7 0 

0,S24 12 10 
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of that institution has in the last teum caused a 
charge upon India at the rate of upwards of ten 
• thousand pounds per annum' when there were less 
than 30 students," and also “ that fti the course of 
the last,, 10 years the (’ollege has one time been 
unequal to supply the requisite number of writers, 
and at another, as at present, is much more than 
adequate to the supply.” 

o 

One of their number, Mr. Kichard denkins, however, 
recorded a strong (lissent from the majority view given 
above, based on sound arguments. He differed from hLs 
colleagues on the following ]>oints :• 

1. An education appropriate to the needs of Indian 
service obtaining at Haileybury, combining' as it 
does both literary education and moral probation, 
is not to ))e„ secured elsewhere so well or so chea{)ly. 

2. No satisfactory plan of examination could be 
devised which by itself could ensure the (pialities, 
moral and intellectual, which were expected in 
those destined for Indian sejvice. With a view to 
ensuring good principles anti habits in candidates. 


Xunihor of at the iii ear-h half-year. 



1832-33 

1833-34 

2 nd Term of 1832 

34 

— 

iHt Term of 183.3 

28 


2iid Term of 183.3 


32 

l^t Term of 1831 


.35 


Kast Tnpta HorsK, 

IS March. 1S35. 

{Vide Pari. Paper, Vol. XXXIX of 18:15. p. 


S(|.' T. S. (’AHKl.l , 

.1 rrouritahi ( icaernL 

: 5 .) 


From Mr. P. Auber’s evidence before the Select Committee of Parliament on 
15 February, 1832, it appears that the total expenditure of the oHtabhMhment 
at Haileybury, intdusive of building account, frorti 1805-05 to ]830-,31 came 
to £ 363 , 430 - 17s, The number of personn appointorl as writers during the same 
period was 940, thus giving the cost of education per head on an average at £386-12-0, 
(inclusive of building account) and £284- 2#. (exclusive of building account). 
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testimonials were a poor substitute fcvr a proba- 
tionary course at the College. ’ He referred to the 
sad experience the expedient of the Ldiidon Board 
Ea^amination in support of his contentidn. 

3. He regarded the objection on the score of expensive- 
ness as fanciful, having ’regard to ilie valuable 
object in view. H(i refetred to Mr. P. Auber’s 

evidencje before the Select Cominittoo of Parliament 

• 

in '1832, quoted above, to show liow moderate the 
net cost bf the C?ollege was. To him the expense 
did not a])pear at all fiisproportionate to the 
results achieved. He further contended that hke all 
other professional and technical education, a portion 
of expenditure on Haileybury was justl}'^ creditable 
to public funds. He summed uj) his argument in 
the following words 

UiJon the whole, then, when it is considered that 
the original exjjense of the buildings requisite for 
such an institution has been already incurj'ed ; that 
we have collected under it an assemblage of able 
officers and Professors, such as perhaps cannot bo 
found elsewhere ; that it has sent out to India 
a succession of young men qualified in a superior 
degree for the arduous duties for which they are 
destined ; that no other institution exists to supply 
its place, and that the prospect of a demand for 
Writers is so confined as to render it very unlikely 
that it can generate the foundation or supply the ex- 
pense of such an institution without the aid of public 
funds ; when above all, the paramount obligation of 
sending out functionaries whom we Icnow to possess 
the projjer degree of religious and moral, as well as 
literary and scientific acquirements, and the difficulty 
of obtaining the requisite proof of such acquirements 
by means of tests and examinations without a proba- 

4e— J304B 
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tionary course of education under the eyepf authority 
in such an institution as Haileybury, are added to this 
, account I sincerely hope that the determination of 
His Majesty’s ministers to give it •^a further trial 
will be persevered in.” 

Ultimately the Board had its way and incorporated 
the principle of limited competition in the Charter Act of 
1833. Sections 103 to 108 of the Act governed the mode of 
making an estimate of the prospective number of vacancies 
by the Governor-General in Council, nomination of persons 
as candidates for admission to Haileybury, examination 
of such candidates, making provisions for the governance 
of the College and ancillary matters. The Governor- 
General in Council was authorised to make estimates of 
prospective vacancies for each year, subject to the right 
of the Board of Control to reduce such number. The 
estimate as approved by the Board being submitted to 
the Court, the Directors were to nominate youths within 
the age limits of seventeen and twenty, four times the 
number of vacancies announced, as candidates for admission 
to the College. The requisite number was to be admitted 
as a result of a selective examination in such branches 
of knowledge and by such examiners as were determined 
by the Board, and the Board again was to frame Rules and 
Regulations for the guidance of the Governor- General in 
Council for the good government of the College, for 
the examination and qualification of candidates for 
admission into the College, and the appointment and 
remuneration of examiners, etc. Those students who would 
appear on the results of the final examination to be duly 
qualified were to be nominated to sxjpply vacancies in the 
civil establishments and have seniority therein according 
to their priority in the list of successful students, choice 
of presidencies by the students being also determined by 
such priority. It will be seen that under the provisions 
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of tht abovb Act, the role of the Direptors in relation to 
appointment of writers was reduced to a very msignificant 
one, being confiiicd only to a fourfold nomination of 
candidates for admission to the College, all other powers 

being vested either in Ihe Board or the Gsvernor-General 

* 

in Council. The Court was naturally unwilling to accept 
such a position. They managed* to secure very soon the 
postponement of the operation. of the system of limited 
competitioil and in July, 1837, got Parliament to jiass fresh 
legislation (Act 1 Viet., Cap. 70) enabling the suspension 
of the provisions of the }n'cvious Act concerning the fourfold 
system of nomination of candidates for Haileybury and 
providing, iu case of such suspension, for the examination 
of eaixlidates for the said College by examiners aj)pointed 
by the Board. tSo the proposal for introducing tlie salutary 
principle of limited competition fell through, and so far 
as the ^connietitive principle was concerned, the matter 
rested there for another twenty years. 

The Court again raised the question of aboUtion of the 
College in 1835. On February 12, 1835, they adopted a 
resolution proposing the abolition, and there was some 
correspondence with the Board on the proposal^ which 
ultimately resulted only in the legislation of 1837 refeired 
to above, regarding the suspension of the fourfold system 
of nommation of candidates. The first Rules and Regula- 
tions to be observed with respect to the examination of 
candidates for admission to Haileybury College under the 
provisions of the Act were framed by the India Board and 
the Examiners ® appointed on the 16th of August, 1837. 
These regulations with minor modifications obtained for the 

^ Vide copies of corrospoiuleuce between the Board of Control and tho Court, 
upon the subject of tlio Act of 1837, relating to appointments at Haileybury, 

(Parliamentary Paper, Vol. LXIX of 1852-53.) 

* The first Exaininors were — Kov. J. A. Giles, late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
Collogo, Oxford, the Rev. J. Isaacson^ Fellow of fc>t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Thomas Hewitt Key. of Trinity* 
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next two 'decades respect of admission to ' Haileybury 
till the competitive principle was adopted by the Charter 
Act of 1853. 

Critical Comments on the Institution and its System 
of^ Education 

From what we have stilted above about the constitution 
and the general organisation of, and the scheme* of studies 
pursued in, the Haileybury College, it w6uld appear that 
the College was designed more or less on the same principles 
and the same ideas that inspired Wellesley in formulating 
his original scheme of the Fort William College. We find, 
for instance, the emphasis on a Collegiate institutiomof the 
residential type, on the need of a special institution for 
the training of civil servants, on the combination of discipUne 
/with study, on the inculcation of religion, on the comjjination 
of Oriental studies with subjects of Western education 
and so on. The main reason perhaps why an institution 
in England was preferred by the Directors to one in India 
is traceable to a difference of opinion on the question of 
the i)roper age at which it was thought desirable that the 
Company’s servants should go out to India. On this question 
there was fundamental difference of opinion between two 
schools of thought. Some were in favour of drafting the 
servants to India at an early ago. Their argument was 
that at an early age, when their habits and character were 
not yet formed, they could more easily adapt themselves 
to the new environment of a foreign land where they were 
practically to spend their life and could grow accustomed 
to the ways of life of the people among whom they were to 
work. It was not so easy for people who came out rather 
late in their life, with ideas and opinions already formed, 
to adapt themselves to the new environment. Wellesley 
apparently belonged to this school, and so he advocated 
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the sending 'out of civil servants to Indisi at the early age of 
fifteen or sixteen, and their completing the education, the 
foundation of which had been laid in England, at ths 
special institution at Calcutta designed by him. But a 
against this there was the other school oS thought which 
deprecated sending away wi'iters at a tender age to a 
foreign country. In their opinion it was injurious to them 
physically, intellectually and n^orally — physically, because 
the tropiciil climate of India would tell upon their physique 
not yet fully developed; intellectually, bcc;ause they could 
not get the same facilities for completing their European 
education in India a.s in England ; and morally, because 
they would be cut oil from the healthy iniluence ot home 
ife and Etiglish societ}'^ in the formative period of their 
life and exposed to the corru}>t iniluences in a torcign land, 
particularly with such large powers to weild. Besides, it was 
argued, they could not be expected to de'i^op a love of then* 
country so as to make them good citizens, it they lett at a 
very early age. It is this view which prevailed with the 
Directors in providing for their special education in England 
at an Institution imder their immediate control and super- 
vision. Much can be said on either side of the question, 
which, howevei’, docs not concern us here. What is relevant 
to our purpose in this comiection is to note that the 
acceptance of the one view or the other necessarily led up 
to the case for having the Institution for education of 
civil servants located at the one or the other end, granting 
of course the necessity of a special uistitution for the time 
being. On any showing, however, the contuiuance of an 
institution at each end could not be justified, lhat is 
practically borne out by experience. The institutions ■ in 
India were maintained as a matter of form only, in a neglect- 
ed condition, which instead of being productive of any good 
to the junior civil servants were productive of many 
evils, as we have already seen. 
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In ‘eoliclusion, .we may make a few observations on 
the broad ^^[uestion of the training^ of civil servants for 
India and the efficacy of the Hiieileybiiry Oollcge in furthering 
that object. The original object of founding the institution, 
in common with that of Wellesley’s College, w'as, as we have 
seen above, to supiily the Company’s servants with an 
equipment ’for the special needs of the Indian service, which 
could not bo obtained elac'whcre at the time. Evidence 
on the point as to how far it was successful in its mission 
is of a conflicting nature. At the Parliamentary enquiries 
held before the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 
and 1853, numerous witnesses, many of them alumni of 
the institution, holding or retired from important posi- 
tions in the service, were inton*ogatcd about Hailey bury, 
and wc have conflictuig views from these evidences. Some 
extolled the iiMitution as having cminoitly served 
its purpose and dwelt on its commendable features, 
e.g., as su]>plying the special training needed very well 
and cheaply, as having bred an enprit dc corps which was 
so very valuable for the members of the service in their 
after-life in India and combining with it the spirit of 
emulation noticeable in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, while avoiding the cxpensivencss and long 
detention characteristic of those institutions and so on. 
We may quote here a short passage from the evidence of 
M r. P. Auber of the India House, as representative of this 
school. In reply to a question ^ he observed : — 

“ That establishment was not formed without a full 
persuasion that it would give to the Indian Service a 
set of young men well qualified in every point of view 
to perform the important duties which devolve upon 
them.” 


^ Answer io Quostioa No. 1530 (I5th February, 1832), Minutes of Evidened 
of Parliamentary Select Cominittoo. P* P.» Vol. IX of 1831-32. 
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When in 1824 a motion was made in thq Court of 
Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr. Robert 
Grant observed : — • 

“ I find, gfenerally speaking, that the most important 
posts seem to have been filled in Indip, by those who 
have been the most dist inguished for proficiency at 
Haileybury.” 

On the other hfind, many of the witnesses, ])artieularly 
at tlie enquiry ''bf 1853, ran down the institutioji as being 
narrow and exclusive, as imparting an education, not 
liberal in character but too ])rofessional, as breeding idlene.ss 
and dissolute habits from the absence of association with 
the general body of youth in the country studying for 
other ’walks of life, and as producing a rather low average 
of ability and so on. For instance, such an eminent ])erson 
as James Mill, Examiner of India Corntt-spondeiice at the 
India House, in his evidence before the same Select 
Committee ^ observed : — 

, “ There is very little done in the way of study, except 

* by a small number of the best disposed of the pupils, 
who would study anywhere ; and the tendency, 
which is inseparable from assemblages of young men 
to run into dissoluh* cotirses, o[)erates there to a 
deplorable extent.” 

Even those who spoke well of the Institution and its 
education admitted that there was much room for its 
improvement. The suggested improvements usually fall 
under such heads as, (1) removal of the undue emphasis 
laid on the study of oriental languages with the consequent 
diversion of attention from the European part of the 
education, (2) the need for greater attention to legal studios, 
(3) rise in the ago limits for going to India, and a more 


> Vide his answer to Q. 378-81 (21st February, 1832), P, P., Vol. IX of 1831-32. 
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prolonged study at the College, (4) the need of ctricter exa- 
minations, etc. It is needless for our purpose to enter into 
a detailed examination of the validity or otherwise of 
the points made on both sides. There is truth perhaps on 
either side, and it is rather a facile way of pronouncing 
a favourable or adverse judgment b}’^ selecting and concen- 
trating on the good or the weak features of the Institution 
respectively to the exclusion of the other. Nor would it 
carry us very far if we propose to judge th«»Institution by 
the quality of its products. The Institution counts among its 
alumni many distinguished names such as Holt McKenzie, 
F. J. Halliday, Edmonstone, Metcalfe, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and others who would be an acquisition per- 
haps to the finest administrative service in any country. 
But that does not necessarily prove the superiority of the 
Institution. Even before Haileybury the service produced 
a Hastings, a Snore and a Grant. While on the other 
side one might put one’s fingers on the mediocrity of the 
average product of the Institution. That also does not 
necessarily prove anything against the Institution as such. 
This is not the proper way of assessing the worth of any 
institution. We should enquire rather how far it responded, 
and had the potentiality of responding to the objects of 
its institution, i.e., to turn out good civil servants, better 
than any alternative system of preparation, and how far 
the mode of selection of its students was consistent *With 
its efficient working. This raises, in the first place, the 
question, how far a special system of education at a special 
institution like Haileybury was preferable to a system 
of public examination by an independent body of examiners, 
after a general education pursued in the ordinary educa- 
tional institutions of the country, taking into account the 
special requirements of Indian service. In the second 
place, it raises the question how far an institution of the 
type of Haileybury, granting to it all the perfection that 
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can belongs to a human institution, could overcome the 
handicap imposed upon it by the mode of selection of the 
recruits. The problem* left by these considei'atlons is one* 
of the comparative merits of the system of nomination and 
competition as modes of recruitment to pul^lic service. 


TJifi. Case For and Against a. Special Institution 

• 

So far ’as the first question is concerned, the case for 
and against tlie heed of a sjx’cial institution has already 
been well stated respectively by the dissentient Director, 
Mr. Richard Jenkins, in his dissent to the majority view and 
by the Court, in their petition to Parliament on the 
eve of. the passing of the Act of 1833 which have been 
set forth above. Although, as we have said, the Court 
was not so much swayed by a genuine conviction of the 
superfluity of the institution as by their anxiety to save 
their cherished I'ight of patronage whi<>h was assailed by 
the IVIinistry’s proposal of introducing limited competition 
into the bill for the [jurpose of appointment of writers, 
yet on the whole they stated their case for the abolition of 
the College well. As the arguments on both sides have 
been given above fairly in detail we need not repeat them 
here. The main issue between the two points of view 
turned, in our opinion, on the existence of facilities for 
ducation in England in subjects of special importance for 
the requirements of Indian service such as Oriental lan- 
guages and History, Indian Law, etc., in the ordinary edu- 
cational institutions. When the institution was started, as 
has been stated by Rev. J. H. Batten, its first Principal, 
these subjects were not taught anywhere else, but as the 
Directors in 1833 affirmed that having “ reference to the 
general diffusion throughout the country of the means of 
liberal education, including the oriental languages, as 
regards both European and oriental instruction and to 

41— 1304B 
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the disadvantages which result from cojifining the 
associations of you£h destined for foreign service to com- 
panions all having the like destination,” it was un- 
necessary ' and inexpedient any longer to maintain the 
special institution. Against this ■ view it was argued 
by Mr. Jenkins that although facilities for education 
in subjects of special importance to Indian service were 
available in the countiy, they were not available at one 
place, and he further drew attention to the ditticulty of 
framing any satisfactory plan of examination to ensure 
the necessary (pialifications, both intellectual and moral 
and also to the tendency of such examinations to slide 
down to the minimum standard, as was the experience 
with the London Board of Examiners. These objections do 
not seem to us to present insuperable difficulties. As 
regards providing facilities for instruction in all subjects 
of interest to piospective civil servants for India, we do 
not think it either necessary or practicable. Even 
Haileybury could not provide facilities for instruction in 
all subjects, a knowledge of which would have been necessary 
to them in the course of service. What was essential for 
them really was some knowledge of one or two oriental 
languages, as also of oriental civilisation, Indian History 
and Law and one or two other such subjects. What ought 
to bo tested in those destined for the Indian service or for the 
matter of that public service of any country is not so much an 
acquaintance with technical details which they can easily 
pick up later in course of their duties, but whether they 
have that intellectual make-up which will enable them to 
grasp tlje details, and above all a good level of ability and 
intelligence. For this purpose there was hardly any strong 
ease for a special institution. On the other hand there is 
substantial truth in the point raised by the Directors, and 
emphasised by numerous witnesses before the Parliamwitary 
Select Committees, against the exclusiveness of the iristitu- 
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tion, the unflesirability of assembling together the youths 
destined for the same service in one place and thus cutting 
them off practically from the main stream of student life in, 
the country. Of course, this very feature has been extolled 
by many witnesses ^ as .the basis of friendships and connec- 
tions formed at Haileybury which proved an invaluable 
asset to them in their after-life in India, not only as a means 
of counteraetnig their feeling of loneliness, but as a moral 
influence saving them from temptations in their service. 
But we agree fully with all that has been said on this point 
by Mr. F. J. Halliday, a very distinguished civil servant 
of the Company and himself a product of Haileybury, 
in his evidence before the same Committee. He says ^ : — 

y/‘,l attach a certain degree of importance to it, no 
' doubt, but not so much as some persons do ; 
particularly as I think that the object itself is 
almost as completely attained” *by the persons 
in (luestion being combined together in one 
service after they arrive in India. There may 
be at times somewhat of disadvantage in it, as 
the espirit de corps may occasionally act in both 
ways.” 

Whether on a balance the disadvantages of this feature 
outweigh the advantages is, of course, a debatable point, 
but perhaps too much emphasis was laid upon it by the 
advocates of a special institution. As regards the tendency 
of the examination to scale down the standard of recruits, 
it could be easily met by putting up the minimum standard 

* Vide answers of J. F. Leith to Questions 3304-3377 (21 April, 1833) before 
Parliamentary Select Committee of 1852-53 in P. P., Vol. XXVII of 1852-53. 

* Vide his answer to Question 4184 (9 May, 1853). Ibid, Somewhat the 
same sentiment has been ejcpressed by Sir Geori^e Trevelyan. He writes : 
“ Haileybury formed a tie which the vicissitudes of official life coukl never break. 

This strong esprit de corps had its drawbacks. The 

interests of the country were too often postponed to the interests of tho servioe.’ 
See his The Cornpetitiort Wallah, (1907) Letter I, pp. 0*7. 
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fairly high,^ and it was a deplorable mistake couimittcd by 
the authors of tlie London Board seheme that they omitted 
t.o do so. Greater care might also be taken in the selection 
and the proper valuing of subjects for examination and the 
choice of examiners. Taking everythmg into consideration, 
we maintain that although at the time when it was established 
there was a good case for an institution of this type, and 
admitting that Hailey bury produced some very brilliant 
men, later on when the subjects of s].>ecial interest were 
introduced in the Schools and Universities of England, there 
was no good case for continuing the Institution. On 
this point also we may be jjermitted to quote from the 
evidence of Mr. Halliday as follows ^ : — 

“ The system pursued a t Haileybury had undoubtedly 
given a number of very competent persons,.... 
but it has also allowed a proportion to creep into 
the serviCi^ " who were certainly unfit, and who 
imder an improved system, ought, 1 think, to 
have been excluded. So far 1 doubt whether 
Haileybury has perfectly fulfilled its object, which 
1 take to be not only the instruction of persons 
intended for the administration of offices in the 
Government in Bast Indies, but also to be, in 
some sort, a safe and legitimate check on any 
indiscriminate exercise of patronage that might 
otherwise be expected to occur. I have an 
impression myself that you might secure the 
obiects for which Haileybury is constituted quite 
as well bv having an independent board of 
examiners, and allowing the candidates and 
persons nominated to employment in the East 
Indies to qualify themselves where they please 


‘ His to Questions 4178-80 (9 May, 1863), P. P.. Vol. XXVIII of 
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and .then to present themselves for o:^an}ination 
to receive theii' appointment ' after they have 
passed an examination up to a sulficienlj 'standard.’,' 

In other words special ediuatiou for work in IfTrlia 
can better be secured "by means of a special examination 
than by a special place- of education supjiorted by Goveim- 
ment. 


(■oitrprlilion versus Novnnulion 

This brings us to the second (piestion raised above. 
Mr. Halliday was right in maintaining in the statement 
quoted above that Haileybury hiiletl in its object of being, 
in sopic sort, a safe check on an indisci-iminate exercise 
of patronage ; but, for that, the authorities of the Institution 
were not to blame. Even conceding to it the highest 
perfection conceivable in every resjiecTT its staff, its 
management, its curriculum, etc., it could not achieve the 
object in view so long as the source of supply of its students 
did not rest on sound jirinciples ; because no institution, 
however well eipiipped it- may bci, can benefit and improve 
the quality of its students unless the level of its recruits 
is satisfactory, and this cannot be assured so long as 
patronage or nomination remains the principle of iticruit- 
ment. This brings us to the much discussed question of 
nomination compared with competition as modes of recruit- 
ment to the public service. I'lie superiority of the 
competitive system to nomination in this respect does not 
require much labouring at the present time, because it 
has already stood the test of time and has' been adopted 
practically by every civilised state as the usual mode of 
appointment in respect of public offices. But at the time 
when the talk of competition in place of nomination was 
first mooted, there was a serious controversy which did 
not stop even after the formal acceptance of competition 
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by law in 1,853. We may briefly summarise here the case 
for the competitive principle as against that of nomination 
oi\ patronage. The case for competition was strongly 
advocated by many witnesses even at tlie •Parliij-mentary 
enquiry of 1832-33 and by many more in 1853. We shall 
quote only two of them from the previous enquiry. Oapt. 
'r. Macan in his evidence ^"Said : — 

“ If superior qualifications were made the test for 
appointment to India, that is, if competition 
instead of patronage was the mode by which 
vacancies to all departments in the Indian service 
were filled up, you would undoubtedly have men 
of higher attainments in every branch of the 
service ; in fact, command a gi’cat portion of the 
talent of England for the Indian Government.” 

Another distir).g'ushed servant of the Company, Mr. 
Holt McKenxie very ably put the case for the introduction 
of the competitive principle in the Imlian service in the 
following words ^ : — 

“ The plan of nomination goes only to secure 
qualifications a little better than the ordinary 
average of gentlemen of the same rank ; and as 
every office held by a civilian, at least every 
office that ought to be filled by gentlemen deputed 
to India, is one of importance, I conceive that 
any plan which gives India only such an average 
of talent, must be considered to be defective, 
it has certainly produced men of much talent, 
and the ‘highest class of offices may be probably 
well filled, there being few ; but looking- to the 
great mass of offices, which are also very highly 


^ Answer to Question 1372 (22 March, 1832), Minutes of EWHenoe, P. P., 
Vol rX of 1831-32. 

Answer to Question 652-56 (2 Marche 1832)* Idem (Italies ours)* 
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important to the well-being of the people, since 
every judge and every colle'ctor exercises an 
important inflfioiico on their comfort, I think j 
the, system hri/ii not been such as to sewl out to India' 
a body of men> fit to emrcise, as it is desirable they \ 
should be exercised, the functions that belony to 
the civil service." 

Further, he argued against tjio theory that the patronage 
exercised ‘ by the Directors was a private affair, a 
sort of remuneration of the Directors for tlie service they 
rendered, in the raanagi^ment of which they were subject 
to no public responsibility — which was an anomaly in 
view of the quasi-public character that the Company at 
the --time assumed. The appointments were usually 
influenced by private feelings of affection and connection. 
He thought that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. This view was strongly 
supported by another distinguished member of the civil 
service who was also a product of Hailey bury. Sir George 
Oaippbell, writing about his own appointment to the service 
in the early forties of the last century, says ^ — 

“ Except in rare cases, there was of course no pretence 
that the Directors wont about looking for the 
best young men. They nominated their sons and 
nephews and friends. Though I was not related 
to any Director, I was not selected for any merit 
whatever ; my Director had never seen or heard 
of me till, as a matter of mutual friendship and 
favour, he gave me a nomination.” 

It is clear from the above statements of distinguished 
members of the Company’s service itself about the working 
of the nomination system that it offered no guarantee for 

* Sir Goorge Campbell. Memoirs of Mif Indian Career, Vol. I, pS93) Cb. 1, 

• p. 7. 
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the selection of men of the proper typo for administrative 
offices. Human nature being what it is, the Director 
were not to be blamed for this, bVit rather the system. 
Of course \Vhon the proposal of replacing the patronage of 
Directors by the competitive principle was seriously raised 
at the renewal of the OhaVter in 1853, the Company raised 
all sorts of objections to 'the proposed reform and fought 
for the maintenance of the atatm quo ant<>, as has always 
been the case with vested interests in the face of u, proposal 
for upsetting the old order.' The Chairman-anrl the Def)uty 
Chairman of the Company in their letter to tht“ Board of 
Control, dated the 1st of July, 1853, even went to the length 
-of suggesting th \t the propofsed mode of appointment by 
making the civil servants independent of their nomination 
might have an injurious etfect on their discipline. They 
also expressed doubts as to how far the system would 
work smoothly In practice, because of the practical 
difficulties of so constituting a Board of Kxaminers and 
framing such rules of examination as would ensure success 
only to the really best (pialified, insteed of encouraging 
mere ‘ crammei's.’ They also expre.ssed the fear that a 
competitive examination might only test book learning, 
while other qualifications not tested by mere book knowledge 
were essential for the service. T'lie Board of Conti-ol in 
their reply, dated the 5th of duly, 1853, reminded the Com- 
pany of their changed character, that they were now — what 
we may call at the present day — a quasi-public body 
instead of a mere commercial corporation as before, and 
as such the selection of servants could no longer bo allowed 
to be a matter of private patronage. As regards their last 
objection, the Board replied that they were perfectly aware 
that other qualifications beyond mere book learning were 

^ Vide correspondence between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
respecting the bill for the future Government of India in P. Vol, LXIX of 
185J.63; p, 89. 
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necessary for Indian service, but at t],ie same time, they 
pointed out, the existing system of patronage did ijot ensure 
these qualifications at least more than the proposed one. As' 
this objection against competitive examination on the basis 
of a broad liberal education has been very p-apular with the 
opponents of the system, we may perhaps dwell on the 
point a little in detail. The reply to this objection and the 
case for such a system cannot ]\crhaps be better put than 
in the words of Macaulay in his classic and oft-quoted 
speech before the House of Commons on July 10, 1833, 
when the Bill incorporating the principle of limited 
competition in the Indian service was before Parliament. 
We reproduce below soine excerpts from that historic 
speech * : — 

“ It is said, I know, that examinations in Latin, in 
Creek, and in mathematics are •»*> tests of what men 
will prove to be in life. I am perfectly aware 
that they are not infallible tests ; but that 
they are tests I confidently maintain. Look at 
every walk of life — at this House — at the other 
House — at the Bar — at the Bench — at the Church 
— and see whether it be not true, that those 
who attain high distinction in the world are 
generally men who were distinguished in their 

academic career Education would 

be mere useless torture, if, at two or three and 
twenty, a man who has neglected his studies 
were exactly on a par with a man who has applied 
himself to them — exactly as likely to perform 
all the offices of public life with credit to himself 
and with advantage to society. Whether the 
EjigUsh system of education be good or bad is 

1 Vids A. B. Keith, Speeches and Documents on In^irqn 1760-1981. 

( 1922) Vol. I, pp. 262-63, 

42— 1364B 
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not now the question Whatever 

be» , the languages — whateyer be the sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, , the fashion to 
teach, those who become the greatest proficients 
in those languages, and those sciences, will 
generally be the flower of youth — the most acute 
— the most industrious — the most ambitious of 
honourable distinctions.” 

Closely similar sentiments on the co'mpetitive system 
have been expressed by another major statesman, we 
mean, the Rt. Hon’ble A. J. Balfour. He says ^ : — 

There can be no doubt, for example, that a man 
who can succeed in a severe competition must 
have great powers of work, great powers of 
concentration, great powers of maturing a subject 
and great* powers of reproducing his knowledge. 
The existence of these mental powers is shown to 
demonstration by success : and they are all of 
them of the \itmost use in every walk of life and 
not least jierhaps in that of an Indian civilian. 
Next to the.se is a .second class of qualifications 
which may or may not be found in successful 
competitors but which will be more often found 
in them than in men selected at random. Such 
for instance, would be a certain originality of 
mind and power of grasping all the factors of a 
complicated problem, so as to be able to form a 

judgment on them 

Then comes a certain class of qualifications which, 
so far as I see are not indicated in the slightest 
degree by success in examinations. Such are 
decision, firmness and that rapid intention which 

' Vidt evidence of Mr. M. A. Jinnah before the Indian Publio Service Com • 
mission (1912-15), Vol, VI (evidence taken in Bombay), 
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markij tlxc man of action wheflier statesrfian or 
soldier, refinement, knowledge of th^ world, 
the generality of the •moral qualities and anything 
whith approaches to what is called genius.” 

The case for competitive syistem coufd not perhaps 
be better put than in the ajxove statements of two 
distinguished men with ripe experience of public life in 
England. No exaggerated claim is put forward on behalf 
of the system, but what can be fairly claimed in favour of 
competitive selection based on merit, as opposed to the 
nomination system based on favour, has been very clearly 
stated. Apart from ensuring in the recruits a higher level 
of general ability and other <{ualities as stated by Mr. 
Balfoilr, the competitive system has also another commend- 
able feature in that it enlai’ges the area of selection from 
a small jxreserve to the whole commimity, by opening up 
equal opportunities to all, at least theoretically. It has 
been argued foi‘ the nomination system that, at its b^st 
it is expected to secure the picked men for the services, 
but it depends not on any cert.ain principle but on the 
accident of the nominating authorities ciombinixig a liigh 
level of integrity, public spirit and moral scruples — hardly 
met with in the work-a-day world. On the other hand, 
it has invariably led to jobbery and nepotism and a 
detei’ioration in the average levtd of ability of the public 
servants, as was amply demonstrated by the working of 
the patronage in the hands of the Directors. Of course we 
quite agree with what Lord Haldane once observed in an 
address to the University of Bristol, that competitive 
examination is not an absolutely perfect test of ability 
and that imder the system of nomination also sometimes 
the best men are chosen. He remarked in course of that 
address, “it is to be remembered that competitive exami- 
nation is a means, though necessarily an imperfect one, of 
testing natural ability, as well as acquired, training. The 
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state aims at attracting to its service a certain propor- 
tion of the ablest young men of each generation after they 
have received the education most likely* to develop their 
ability.” But that is nothing but stating a truism that no 
institution in this world is absolutely foolproof. In political 
life we follow usually the line of least resistance, and of the 
various means to an end we adopt that which is least 
fraught with harm, and at jthe same time has potentialities 
for good. It is from this angle that the competitive system 
can be said to possess an inherent superiority over the 
other. At any rate, in the controversy over the two 
principles, the (competitive princi{)l(‘ at last won the day. In 
1853, one of the most important (changes proposed by 
Sir Charles Wood in the legislation of that year f(ir the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter was the introduction 
of open competition described as “ a great experiment 
which would justify itself by securing intellectual 
superiority while affording as good a chance as then 
existed of obtaining in successful candidates those (pialities 
which no examination can test.” '■ I’lie Act (16 .& 17 
Viet., Cap. 95) deprived the Directors of the power 
of nominating pei'sons for admission to Hailey bury 
and threw open such admission to all subjects of His 
Majesty who might be successful on the results of a com- 
petitive examination to be held under such regulations 
as might be made by the Board of Control, t-in other words, 
the power of appointment to the Company's Civil service, 
so long enjoyed by the Directors, was in effect transferred 
to the ministry at home. With a view to giving effect 
to the provisions of the Act a Committee was appointed 
with Lord Macaulay as President for making detailed 
regulations regarding the system of selection and appoint- 
ment of candidates. The report of the Committee marks 


1 Vide Hansard, June 3, 1853. 
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an important epoch in the history of the civil service not 
in India alone but elsewhere also. l''he coinpetitWe system 
originally rccomnjended by the Oommittce for India was 
later ado})ted by England (1,870,),. and almost every other 
civilised country. Once the competitive, ])rinciple was 
adopted, the fak> of the Institu’tion at Hailey bury was 
practically sealed, because the institution was the product 
of the system of nomination ajid designed to counteract 
its possible evil effects. Just two years later it was 
decided to abol’isli the institution. By an Act passed 
on the l()th of July, 1855 (18 and 10 Viet., Cap. 53) it was 
provided that : — 

1. From and after the 31st of January, 1 858, the 

* College shall be clostal. 

2. No person is to be admitted a student into the 

College after January 25, 

3. Every student of the College certiKed at the last 

examination in 1857 would be eligible for • 
admission to the Company’s service without 

. ]>utting in the recpiired residence at the College. 

8o by a cau-ious coincadence, the demise of the Institu- 
tion and the j’c.placoinent of patronage by merit .as the basis 
of recruitment synchronised with the passing away of the 
Company itself as a ruling organisation. This indicated 
in a way a complete change of outlook on the rpiestion of 
appointments, marking .as it did the passing away of the 
last trace of the commercial principle in administration, and 
placed the Government of the country on a normal basi.s 
as in every other State. 



CHAPTER Vljl 

The Company’s Civil Service — On the Eve oe 
Transfer to the Crown’s Administration 

Scope oj' the Ghapter 

We have seen how the Company's civil service was 
gradually transformed from a body of assistants in a 
commercial organisation into almost a regular administrative 
service of a state through the efforts of Hastings and 
Cornwallis, and also how the impetus given by WeBesley 
to their systematic education and training bore fruit in the 
institutions of Fort^.William and Haileybury designed to 
equip the Company’s servants for the onerous responsibilities 
.awaiting them in India. This latter development itself 
indicates a recognition of the change in the character 
of the service. The Company had not, it is true, as., yet 
ceased to be a commercial body and actually did not cease 
to be one till 1833j but its commercial r61c progressively 
lost its importance by the side of its administrative role 
which kept on fast expanding both intensively and extensive- 
ly, so that, from the standpoint of its service organisation, 
the period from the regime of Cornwallis up to the 
transfer of the governance of India from the Company 
to the Crown in 1858, may very well be treated as a continu- 
ous whole characterised by a unity of purpose. In spite 
of the direction of Parliament in 1784 to the Company, 
against a policy of aggression in India,^ the period is remark- 

^ Section 34 of the Act (24 Geo. III. Cap. XXV) runs as follows : — 

Whereas to pursue scheines of conquest and ejcteasion of dominion in India, 
are measures repugnant to the the honour and policy of this nation ; be it 

therefore further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the Governor ‘General and 
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able for a steady drive towards territorial 'expansion, 
punctuated by intervals of quiescence serving as. breathing 
space for organising and consolidating the adn\inistration 
of the territories acquired. Whether this was the outcome 
of a deliberate policy or was compelled by circumstances 
is not relevant to our study. What is important for our 
purpose is to notice the changes in administrative organisa- 
tion necessitated by such expansion and how they came 
about. Tn a general way, we may say that the develop- 
ment of the service during this period is not marked by 
any fundamental departure from the system established and 
elaborated by Cornwallis. The changes that took place 
were more in structural details than in basic principles. 
We shall in particular deal with certain special features 
of the administrative development of this period, directly 
connected with territorial expansioru. 

Improved Moral Tone of the Service 

before we pass on to deal with these special features 
and the structural changes referred to above, we should 
say a few words on the improved tone of the service at the 
end of the Cornwallis regime, which was maintained, if 
not strengthened, during the period. . We should also give 
a brief account of the process of territorial expansion which 
established the Company as the paramount ruling authority 
in India. The former may perhaps be best described in the 
words of Lord Teignmouth, the successor in office to Lord 
CornwalUs. In a letter, dated March 7, 1798, addressed to 
his successor Lord Momington, he wrote inter alia ^ : — “ The 

Council without the express command of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret 

Committee, in any case either to declare war or commence 

hostilities* or enter into any treaty for making war, against any of the country 

princes or states in India* etc 

^ Memoir of the Life and Oorreepondence of John^ Lord TeignmoiUh, (1853) 
Yol* I* pp, 403.84, 
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internal 'administration of this country is now 
established _upon solid principles, the operation of which 
will gradually produce the most benefirual effects. The 
line of discrimination (,nc) between the Legislative', Judicial, 
and Ministerial ' functions ^ of the Government, which were 
formerly confounded, has been marked with precision, 
and cannot be infringed without a perversion of the 
fundamental principle of » all the Regulations. Tn an 
adherence to this principle the Natives see their own 
security, notwithstanding occasional attem})ts of individuals 

to procure a relaxation of it in their own favour Your 

Lordship will, with great pleasure, observe great zeal, 
assiduity, and ability in the officers under your adminis- 
tration. It has ever been my practice to condufd. all 
official business through the regular official channels only, 
to admit the Heads^f offices to me whenever they wished 
to obtain my advice or assistance, and to consult them on 
the business under their immediate superintendence. The 
despatch of business was by this mode much facilitated ; 
and T have a pleasure in remarking, that 1 always found 
the zeal of the officers of Government pro])ortioned to the 

confidence which T reposed in them In general, 

I may venture to assure your Lordship that you will find 
as great a portion of integrity, zeal, and assiduity in the 
officers of this Government as in any part of the world. 
It would, however, be absurd to assert that these qualifica- 
tions are equal or universal ; and your experience will lead 
to a knowledge of the exceptions, wherever they exist.” 

Speaking of the process of transformation, of the 
service by the reforming zeal of Cornwallis, J. W. Kaye 
also observes*: — 

“ Even under the influence of this saving change, 
(meaning fixed salaries being attached, propor* 

* J. W. K»y». Th4 Administration of tke Hast Indio Oompmg, Pt. Ill, 
Ch. IV. p. 418. 
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tionate to the importance of offices) men who 
had been accustomed to sit loosely to their 
obligations, w-sre not suddenly braced up into 
a rigid , observance of official propriety. ; but as 
the old men made way for a new race, who 
had not been settled in the Auge5.n Stable, the 
character of the service greatly improved. With 
the morality of the men theii' intelligence rose 
also ; they began to taki^ a pride in their profession 
and an interest in the people. They were trained 
and disciplined, too, for the service. Colleges 
were established for their instruction alike in 
the learning of the East and the West ; and in 
time they became not only the best paid service 
in the world, but one of the most efficient.” 

Such was the state of the service to which Wellesley 
succeeded and which was further improved by a systematic 
plan of eilm-ation and training which originated with him. 
Wellesley saw the vision of founding an empire in India, 
Avhich he also greatly succeeded in realising. He felt at 
the same time that the stability of an empire would depend 
mainly on a pro^ierly eipiipped administrative service. 
Hence his insistence on his scheme of education for the 
superior services, as we have noted. Had he not been 
convinced that the proper stuff was already there in the 
service, which only required to be a little more finished 
by education and training, he would not fierhaps have 
conceived his idea of establishing an extensive empire 
in India. 


Territorial Expansion 

In spite of the insistence of the Home authorities on 
a policy of non-intervention in Indian politics successive 
Governor-Generals of this period obeyed it rather in breach 

1364B 
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than in observance. Some of them deliberately followed 

a policy of conquest and annexation, others were forced 

by circumstances, much against tjlieir inclination, to be 

drawn iqto the vortex of' Indian politics. Wellesley, 

Hastings,* Hardinge, Dalhousic belong to the former class, 

while Shore, Oornwallis .and Minto belong to the latter. 

Cornwallis came determined not to interfere in the 

« 

affairs of the native rulers, but ultimately found himself, in 
alliance witli the Marhattas and the Nizam, at war with 
Tipu, for the very safeguarding of peace. His successor 
Shore kept completely aloof fi’om any alliance or conflict 
with the native rulers and mainly occupied himself with 
stabilising the reforms effected by his predecessor. At this 
time there were four powers to be reckoned with in India, — 
(1) The British with its vassal the Nawab of Oudh, (2) The 
Marhattas, (3) Tipu and (4) The Nizam of Hyderabad 
seeking alliance witJ^ the British. Within the fii-st quarter 
of the century the British were securely established as the 
paramount power in India. It was Wellesley and Hastings* 
who practically brought about this result. Both of them 
deliberately followed a vigorous policy of coiupiest' and 
annexation because they were convinced that stable peace 
could be attained in India only by installing the British 
as the paramount power in the country. Within three 
years of his assumption of office, Wellesley made the 
Company the supreme power practically over the whole 
of Southern India and the Gangetic. plain in Northern 
India up to Delhi ; and in the next two years he forced 
most of the princes of the Marhatta confederacy to accept 
subsidiary alliance with the Company. Thus when he 
left India in 1805, in the words of Ramsay Muir, “ the 
British Empire in India was transformed into the British 
Empire of India.” ^ 

* Marqui^t of Hastings. 

» 1^. Mnir, The faking of Britieh fndia, (1923) Cb. VI. p. 199, 
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His annexations created practically the existing 

provinces of Madras ai^id the United Provinces^, • Had he 

been allowed the »time, he would have completed what he 

deemed to be his mission, viz. the establishment of Pax 

% 

Briiannica throughout the whol^ of Inditi, but he had 
proceeded rather too fast for opinion at home to tolerate 
his activities. As a conseciuence he was recalled in 1805. 
This was followed by a period of. quiescence, nay, a definite 
set-back. Lord Cornwallis, who was sent from home with 
positive instructions to follow a policy of complete non- 
intervention, died shortly after arrival. George Barlow, 
who succeeded him, patched up a peace wdth Holkar which 
amounted to undoing in part what had been already 
achieved. The next Governor-General, Lord Minto, also 
followed the same policy during his regime (1807-13). 
Blit his successor, Marquis of Hastings^ although he came 
pledged to pursue the same policy, found himself embroiled 
in a conflict with the Marhattas as a sequel to a successful 
campaign against a band of marauders known as the 
Pindaris, who were the prot6ges of the Marhatta princes. It 
ended in a complete smashing of the confederacy of the 
Marhatta princes. That meant not only the liquidation 
of the only remaining great power which could possibly 
bid for supremacy in India but the acquisition of valuable 
territories in Central and Western India as well. The 
Peshwa was deposed and his territories mainly went to 
constitute the British province of Bombay. The other 
princes of the confederacy were compelled to accept 
treaties acknowledging the paramountcy of the British 
and ceding portions of their territories. These formed 
the nucleus of the Central Provinces and Berar constituted 
later. At the same time some of the Rajput princes 
signed treaties, acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
power. Hastings has also another important victory to his 
credit, viz., that in the Gurkha War against the neighbouring 
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state of 'Nepal. The resulting treaty not ‘only made 
valuable addition to British territory in the present province 
of U. P., 6ut secured lasting peade and friendship with 
that state. So Hastings realised the dream of* Wellesley 
by completing his unfinished missiofi of making the British 
power paramount in the whole of India excepting Sind 
and the Punjab, which wfci’e reduced in the forties by Lords 
Ellenborough and Dalhousie respectively. His successor 
Lord Amherst (1823-28) was involved in a war with the 
king of Burma. The victory in this war, commonly known 
as the first Burmese war, yielded in 1826 new territorial 
possessions, viz. the present province of Assam and two 
strips of land on the Chittagong coast line — Arakan and 
Tenasserim. Thus practically by the close of thp first 
quarter of the century the existing British empire in India 
was built up and ])laced on stable foundations without 
any rival power within to challenge its supremacy at any 
time. 


Task of Consolidation 

While this process of territorial expansion was going 
on, the problem of administrative organisation in the newly 
acquired territories was not neglected. This was made 
possible, in the first place, by the periods of quiescence 
intervening the periods of activity, and, in the second 
place, by the fortunate coincidence in the rise of a band 
of exceptionally able administrators among the members 
of the ci^il service ^ of this period who proved themselves 
equal to the herculean task .of bringing order out of chaos 
and organising the machinery of i*evenue and judicial 
administration in all these parts. Wellesley himself took 


1 The reference is to administrators like Mountstuart liSlphinstone, Sir Thomas 
Matiro, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir John Malcolm and others. 
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the lead in this direction. He not only directed hjs ajitention 
to the problem of organising ad minisf ration in the newly 
acquired areas, but also addressed himself to the tasji 
of effecting useful reforms in the existing system. 
As R. Muir has observed ^ : — 

“ Wellesley was not only a 'great conqueror, he was 
a great administrative ’ reformer. The work of 
organising the wide new provinces brought under 
British rule was an immense task, and it was 
well and’ honestly done. The men whom Welleslej’ 
chose for this work were the founders of a new 
tradition of administration wliich was to show 
great results during the next generation ; while 
, the men who served as Residents at the courts 
of the dependent States set the model for a new 
kind of public service, not less valuable and 
even more difficult. In ilTe actual machinery 
of justice and of government in the older province 
the Governor’s reforming zeal equally displayed 
itself.” 

I'he framework of the administrative machinery s('t 
up in the new areas was mainly modelled on that of Bengal, 
but in some respects there was a departure. Thus in 
effeeting the revenue settlement of Madras or Bombav' 
the scheme of permanent settlement adopted in Bengal 
M'as rejected as it was found to bo defectiv'^e in its woi’king 
in Bengal. Again in the comparatively backward areas, as 
we shall see presently, a less complex system of law and 
administration than that prevailing in Bengal was adopted 
We shall now discuss certain special features of the adminis-- 
trativo organisation of the period brought about by the 
exigencies of administration. 


* R. Muir, A Skorl Histori/ of the Briliih Oommonii>enlth, (1927) Bk. Vlll, 
Ch. 4, p. 201. 
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Special fixtures — (i) Regvlation and Nmi-Begulhtioti Areas 

. The lirfet of these is the distinction between what 
came to bd known as the Regulation anA Non-Regulation 
areas. To understand the distinction, a knowledge of 
the process of develojiment of the administrative 
system is necessary. As* is well known, Bengal was the 
first extensive territorial acquisition of the Company 
besides small areas in Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
and a full-fledged administrative system was first organised 
in Bengal. As new territories were acquired, they began 
to be added to Bengal till the Presidency came to be too 
unwieldy as a single unit of administration. Eventually 
conquests in Southern India led to the cstablishmept ol’ 
two other provinces with headquarters at Bombay and 
Madras. The overgrown Presidency of Bengal was split 
up into two charges, the other being known as the N.-W. 
Provinces under a separate Lieutenant-Governor. As 
new areas were acquired, they were added on to these 
provinces. But all were not administered under the same 
system. Two different systems were followed according 
to the character of the people inhabiting different areas, 
their level of culture and habits of life. The distinction 
arises from the fact that the more settled pai’ts were 
governed under a more regular and elaborate system of 
laws and procedure called Regulations passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, while Non-Regulation areas 
were governed by executive officers under more simple 
rules and procedure made by the Executive to suit local 
conditions, although they were enjoined as far as possible 
to conform to the spirit of the Regulations. The distinction 
first originated when a Regulation (X of 1822) was passed 
in September, 1822, for exempting natives of the Garo hills 
and other primitive tribes on the north-eastern frontier of 
Rangpur from the operation of the existing Regulations 
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and for establishing a special system of government for 
the tract of country occupied by them. Or bordering on their 
possessions. ^ The system was extended to . many new 
areas subsequentl_Jf acquired ^aiid sometimes the Regulation 
system was withdrawn from areas where it was found to 
be unsuitable, as for instance, in ♦Santal Pefgunnahs. Two 
special characteristics of the Nop-Regulation system were 
(a) that no legal enactments were in force except in so far 
as they were specially adopted ’and (b) that all executive 
and judicial functions were concentrated in the executive 
head of the district, who was styled ‘ Deputy Commissioner ’ 
instead of ‘ Colloctoi-.’ Thus the personal element in the 
administration became more pronounced, and success or 
failure depended very much on personal equation. The 
officers had to be chosen with the greatest care and 
discrimination. “ The system was paternal rather than 
formally legal, though legal principles were by no means 
set aside ; and it largely depended for its success on the 
personal charac^ter, initiative, vigour and discretion of the 
local officers.” ^ Another peculiarity of the system was 
that* the superior posts were open not only to the covenanted 
civil service but to members of the military service and 
the tincovenanted civil service as well. The appointment 
of military officers in civil posts originated, even before. 


* Tho Kogulation was repealed by Soo. 3 of the Act XXII of 1869, save as to 
any settlement of land revoiino, otc. made with Zemindars under its provisions. 

2 Areas whero the Non-Rogulation system was introduced were as follows : — 
Under tho Bengal Presiden(*y, tho Saugor ami Norbudda territories, Jalom and 
Jhansi, Marwarra, As.sam, Arakan andTenassorim provinces, etc. Under the Govern, 
ment of N. W. Provinces were Dehra-Doon, Kumaoon and Gurhwal, the districts 
taken from Nepal ; under the Madras Government wore the distrutts of Oajiijain 
Vizagapattam and Kurnool, and under the Government of Bombay wore Colaba^ 
Sind and Sattarah. The importance of the Non-Regnlatioii system is statistically 
demonstrated by a table given at the end of tho ojiapter giving a comparative 
statement of tho territories under tho two .systems in the administrative jnrisdic'tion 
of the different Governments in the middle of the nineteenth century, 

* Ocunhridge History of India, Yol. VI? Ch. V, p. 87, 
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with Cornwallis who chose two distinguished military 
officers, Munro and Read, for organising land settlement 
in the cedfed districts of Madras, The efficacy of employing 
military officers in civilian duties was found particularly 
great among backward people with primitive habits. This 
has been very well exemplified in the case of the 
administration of Sind , under Sir Charles Napier and 
his military assistants and of the Punjab under the Lawrence 
brothers, Henry and John. The practice of appointing 
military servants in (iivil positions became very common 
from the successful experiment in the Non-Regulation areas. 
In particidai’. Lord Ellenborough practised it to a fault, 
so much so that it became a grievance of the covenanted 
civilians who regarded it as an encroachment on their 
preserve.^ This lefl Dalhousie ultimately to fix the 
proportion between the two services at fifty fifty. The 
proportion was late^* consistently raised, till ultimately 
mixed commissions were abolished. However that may 
be, this system of administration through mixed commissions 
proved particularly suc-eessful in Sind and the Punjab 
as also in other parts. The system worked well. 'I'he 
less costly and less elaborate system of administration was 
justified only in parts inhabited by less civilised people 
who were not accustomed to orderly government. 


‘Sir Ofiopge ("ampboll obsorvos in this uormootioii : — 

“ Owing to tho ooncinsion of »ettletnont operations, new rules ami other 
causes, promotion was a goo<i deal retarded and pay reduced. It was just then 
that Lord Ellenborougli ami his strong proclivities in favour of the military and 
against civilians made things worse by his habit of replacing civilians by military 
men in every case in whii^h he legally colud do so. . . I disliked his extreme preference 
for military men and his contempt for civilians. The only compensation we got 
for the transfer of so many of the best appointments to military men, was that 
two or three young civilians were sent down to Scinde to be placed at the very 
bottom in that worst possible climate, under Sir C. Napier. If Lord Ellenborough 
was hard upon civilians, Sir Charles Napier was infinitely worse, he treated these 
young men abominably.” Sir George Campbell, Memoirs of ilsfy Indian OaruTt 
(1893) Vol, I, Ch. I, pp. 15-10, 
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J. W. Kaye has paid tribute to it in the, following 
words ^ : — 

“ What a people* suddenly finding themselves under 
the- sovereignty of a new set of rulers mos’t requires, 
is a governmcrit very little in afjvancc of that 
from which they have been transferred. All abrupt 
and violent changes are as injurious to the consti- 
tution of a nation as they arc to the constitution 

of a man Doubtless the rough ways of Sir 

Chalres Napier were better adapted to the feelings 
and habits of the Beloochees, after the conquest 
of Sindh, than the refiuc-fl tendernesses and the 
judicial niceties of the great(^st and wisest statesman 
. that over loved and toiled for a pooide.” 

In the Punjab the system of mixetl commission worked 
extremely well. It was built up b^ the joint efforts of 
Henry Lawrence, the military officer, and his brother, 
John, the civilian. Paying tribute to the administration 
in the Punjab, Kaye (observes : — 

Returning to the administrative results, I think 
I am justified in saying that they have hitherto 
presented a most satisfactory appearance ; and 
that no purely civil administration, like that 
which obtains in the Regulation provinces — ^no 
purely military government like that which Lord 
Ellenborough estabhshed in Sindh — would have 
accomplished so large an amount of good within 
so limited a space of time. The success of the 
experiment is to be attributed partly to the 
system, and partly to the men. Under no other 
system could so many rare administrative qualities 
have been fused into one governing body — could 

1 J, W. Kayo, Administration of tM East India Company, Pt. IV, 

Cb. I, p. 436. 

44— 1864B 
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so many excellent parts have been combined 
into one exct^llent whole.” ^ 

. The tTirbe cardinal features of tlite system as elaborated 
in the PuAjab were as follows : — (1) the*^ concentration of 
aU authority and responsibihty in ‘a single head, (2) the 
size of each district behig small enough to make the 
responsibility of the district officer possible and real by 
personal contact with tlie whole area, (3) administration 
being run on the basis of some simple rules and law^s, duly 
respecting local institutions and tradition/ ^ The guiding 
principles of administration which Henry Lawron(;e set 
before himself and his officers may be described in his own 
words ® : — 

“ In a now country, especially a wild one, promptness, 
accessibility, brevity and kindliness are the best 
engines of government. Have as few forms as 
possible and as are consistent w ith a brief record 
of proceedings. 13c considerate and kind, not 
expecting too much from ignorant people. Make 
no change, unless certain of decided improvement 
in the substitute — hght assessment, considering 
the claims and privileges, even when somewhat 
extravagant, of the privileged classes, especially 
when they^Ufifect Government and not ryots.” 

Although laid down for the Punjab in particular, 
they were more or less accepted and acted upon in other 
Non-Regulation areas as well. Particularly in the matter 
of judicial administration a marked difference was notice- 
able. The formalities and technicalities of procedure 
observed in the Regulation provinces were reduced to a 
minimum, thus justice being rendered speedy and cheap, 

^ J. W. Kaye, op. cit,, p. 460. 

* L. S. S. O’Malley, The Indian Civil Service^ Ch. Ill, p. 58. 

• Quoted by O’Malley from one of his letters to a subordinate officer, 

p « 5T, 
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With all its. merits, however, it was suited only to a less 
developed state of civiUsation and hadf to be given up as 
the people acquired nlore orderly and law-abiding habits 
of life and advanced in the scale of civilisation. The 
distinction ceased to exist for all practical purposes towards 
the end of the century. * 

{2} Covenanted and TJyicovenanttd Branches of Civil Service 

We now })af?s on to the other important special feature 
of the service organisation of this period, viz., the rise of 
what came to be Itiiown as the uncovenantcd branch of the 
civil service as dislingnished from the covenanted branch, 
which continued till the eighties. The name ‘ Covenanted ’ 
originated, as wo have already seen, from the practice of 
the assistants of the Cast India Company subscribing to 
covenants with the Company defining their obligations 
and terms and conditions of service, which changed in 
form from time to time. In the early period, practically 
all ifs servants were imported from England and belonged 
to the covenanted civil .service. But as the business of 
the Company e.vpauded, and ])articnlarl 3 ^ since the assump- 
tion of admini.strative responsibility, the covenanted branch 
alone did not suffice for all its requirements and the Company 
had to employ men outside the covenanted service in 
less important positions. It was in order to stem the 
tide of incursion of men outside the covenanted service into 
positions hitlierto held by the latter that Parliament 
specifically {irovided for the reservation of all civil positions 
below memlierships of Council for the members of the 
covenanted service by the Act of 1793, and we have seen* 
how Cornwallis also deliberately and systematically followed 
the policy of Europeanising the services. All the same, 
persons outside the covenanted service had to be appointed 
in increasing numbers through sheer necessity. The wide 
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exteiisj-on of the Company’s territories coupled with new 
activities of government, as the organisation was perfected, 
,put increasing strain upon the limited number of covenanted 
servants, 'which could not be augmented forthwith to cope 
with the demand. John Atlam, the then Governor- 
General, wrote as follows in a minute, dated June 12, 
1823, regarding the shortage of covenanted servants and 
suggesting remedies for the situation arising therefrom ^ : — 

“ 1 am aware that the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors are opposed to the further 
employment of iineoveuanted servants, but those 
orders werci issued under a view of circumstances 
very different from that exhibited in tlie Statement 
now laid before the Board and th(^ imperious 
necessity of the case must justify our deviation 
from the letter of the orders, at least to the extent 
proposed, while the present state of things 
continues to exist.” 

Then there was also the financial stringency brought 
about by expensive wars and the not too good management 
of the finances of the country. All this compelled the 
calling to aid of men outside the covenanted service. So 
some officers of the military service were at first pressed 
into service for performance of purely civil duties, but 

^ Vide John Adam’s Minute of 12 June, 1823, in Axipendix IV to Pari, 
Paper, Vol. VIII of 1831-32. Throughout the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century a lot of c.orrospondenco passed botwoon the Court and the 
Govemor-Genoral in (Council on the subject of shortage of covenanted servants 
and a demand for additional handw. Reference may be made in particular to the 
following : — 

Public Letter from Bengal, dated 18 December, {Bcyvgal Letters Received, 
Vol. 64, I. O. K.). 

Public Letter to Bengal, dated 18 February, 1814 (Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. 63, 1. O. R.). 

' Court’s Despatch (Judicial) to Bengal, dated 23 July, 1824, (Vide Pari, 
Paper, Vol. VIII of 1831-32, Appendix IV.) 

Court’s Despatch to Bengal, dated 23 July, 1828. (Vide Pari. Papotp 
VoL XU of 1831-32, App. I.) 
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even this means was found inadequate and the Government 
had to requisition the services of outsiders, both European 
and Indian. In course of time this element "became pi> 
regular aq,d important branch of the civil service* even out- 
numbering the covenanted branch ^ and forcing itself on the 
recognition of the Government as a distinct branch of the 
service. One writer has traced, the development of the 
uncovenanted service in the following words ® : — 

“ From the early period in the history of the covenanted 
service, native writers, who were employed, as 
eoj)yists, to relieve the covenanted officers of 
the drudgery of the desk, filled the Government 
offices. In the course of the century, we see, 

. that the advantages of employment under Govern- 
ment, had attracted men of superior ability, 
into this subordinate service ; by slow degrees 
higher and higher duties wore entrusted to this 
class of servants, until they found themselves by 
their intelligence, character and faithfulness, in 
positions of high and important executive control. 
.... The Government recognised them as a service, 
appointed them a status which their usefulness 
and ability had earned for them, granted them 
privileges of leave of absence and pensions, which 
proved to be not only a fair and liberal concession 
to deserving men, but also had the effect of 
rendering this branch of the service more valuable 
than it had been, of improving in no small 
measure its tone and character, and, consequently, 
its utility to the state.” 

^ Tbo proportion of uncovenanted to covenanted officers in only the judicial and 
revenue linos, was found in the fifties in Bengal to bo as 402 to 163 ; in the N. W. 
Provincos as 363 to 121 ; with a still greater preponderance of unoovenanted servants 
in the Punjab, and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

• Fide Article VII, titled The Uncovenanted Service in * Calcutta Eeview * 
Vol. XXXVI (1861). 
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The pxocQss of incursion of uncovenanted service into even 
more important positions in executive and judicial branches 
.went on’tiil the line of division bfe tween the two tended 
to be blufred. 

They held posts in the Judicial, Revenue, Salt and 
Opium Departments aS Deputy Magistrates, Deputy 
Collectors, Munsifs, Sadar Amins, Deputy Opium Agents, 
Assistant Salt Agents, etc. but on occasions they were 
appointed to more responsible posts which were so long 
the monopoly of the covenanted service. In some instances 
in Bengal and the Punjab certain appointments were over- 
ruled on the ground that they were not warranted by the 
terms of the Act of 1793. The difficulty arose from the 
vague language of that Act. The distribution of .offices 
between the two services was determined in each case at 
the discretion of the appointing authority. There was a 
rough line of demarcation, but there were a largo number 
of posts on the margin, which went to the one service or the 
other in different circumstances. In 1885, for instance, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal appointed an 
uncovenanted officer to officiate as a civil and sessions 
judge. In their order of annulment of the appointment 
the Government of India wrote : — “ It might be difficult, 
perhaps, to define very precisely all the offices which are^ 
or are not, included in the words ‘ offices, places, or employ- 
ments in the civil line of the Company’s service ’ ; but it 
is quite certain that the office of civil and sessions judge is 
included in them. A reasonable interpretation has always 
been put on the words of this law, but if these words should 
now be interpreted as not including those offices in the 
regular judicial and revenue lines of the service which 
have hitherto been held only by civil servants of the 
Honourable Company, the law would be annulled 
altogether.” This view was also upheld by the Home 
Government ; but curiously enough it approved, at the 
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same time, pf the appointment of an uncovenantecj officer 
to the collectorship of Bombay which* should be placed 
in the same category »as that of a sessions judge. Butj 
many such appoihtments not strictly warranted by law 
had to be made with tho connivance of the Home authorities 
till they were regularised by the*East India Civil Service 
Act of 1861, which also reserved to members of the cove- 
nanted branch of the service all important civil posts under 
the Memberships of Council in *the Regulation Provinces 
by means of a schedule. It may be noted, however, that 
the practice of appointing members of the uncovenanted 
service along with the military was of more frequent 
occurrence in the Non-Regulation provinces, although in 
the Regulation provinces it was not so very rare.^ Even 
Lord Dalhousie upheld it in principle and did not appreciate 
the logic of excluding uncovenanted servants religiously 
from all higher appointments. He • wrote in January, 
1856 : — “ It does, I must confess, appear to me undesirable 
and unnecessary that the law should be so worded, or so 
interpreted, as to prevent an uncovenanted officer being 
nominated to act for a covenanted judge or collector for 
short pei'iods of leave, such as a month or two months. 
For so short a period of time, the appointment of a 
covenanted officer to act will often occasion many changes, 
at great public and personal inconvenience, while if no 
acting appointments at all are made, arrears accumulate 
and the public suffers.” 

^ Even in 1860 the following appointments were held by uncovenanted 
Europeans : — 

Director of Public Instruction . . Salary of Rs. 2,600 per mensem 

Senior Magistrate, Calcutta . . . . Salary of „ 2,000 „ ,, 

Post Master General, Calcutta Salary of „ 1,500 ,, „ 

The most lucrative office hold by an imcovenanted Indian at the time was 
that of the Clerk Assistant to the Legislative Council on a salary of Ks* 1,500. 

[From a pamphlet on A Fery Few Words respecting the Constitution of the 
Covenanted and UnoovenarUed Service of India, (1860) by H. R., kept in Acton 
Collection (1903), Cambridge University^ Library.] 
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Whether the Company wished it or not, appointments 
outside the covenanted service went on increasing and in 
particular it received an impetus from the liberal policy 
of Lord Bentinck towards the introductioi’i of Indians in 
administration, ^ specially in the ' judicial line. Thus 
this element came to be oi'ganised as a regular service and 
was recognised by the <TOvernment as such. It memo- 
rialised the Government for the revision of Regulations 
for the improvement of the conditions of service, in view 
of its importance as a service. The improved conditions 
of the service had the effect also of attracting ar better and 
more educated class of Indians. 8ide by side, attempt 
was made to draw the line more distinctly between the 
covenanted and uncovenanted branches. When a .Com- 
missioner (one Mr. Ricketts) was a])pointed about this time 
to go into the question of the revision of civil salaries and 
appointments, he laid special emphasis on this point. In 
the concluding paragraph of his minute, Mr. Ricketts 
wrote : — “ The steps necessary in this matter, are, first 
the revision of the list and the transfer of every office, 
or class of offices which it may be considered right to reserve 
for the covenanted service, to the list styled ‘ Exclusively 
Civil,’ secondly, the modification of the Act 33 Geo. Ill, 
Cap. 16, which rules that aU vacancies happening in 
any offices, places or emplojonents in the civil line of the 
Company’s service in India, being under the degree of the 
Councillor should be from time to time filled up and supplied 
from among the civil servants of the said Company belonging 
to the Presidency wherein such vacancies shall respectively 
happen, and the enumeration of the offices which shall be 
exclusively filled by covenavied servants, and shall not be 
bestowed on any other class except on temporary emergencies 
when covenanted officers ynll not be available, and thirdly, 
should the doctrine of payment according to race prevail, 
a declaration of the percenter by which the salaries now 
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adjusted shall be decreased when an office may be bestowed 
on a person of European descent born in India, dr an East 
Indian, or a Christian Ifative, or a Hindoo or a Mahomedan 
Native.”^ The.siiggestions, however, did not receive the 
sanction of the Governjnent. But the distinction came to 
be officially recognised, as is evidtjnt from the appellations 
being mentioned in official documents such as Despatches 
and Resolutions of Government. The definition given 
to it in the pension code »7as : — “An uncovenanted 
officer is a public servant not belonging to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the Native Civil Service or the Army.”* It 
filially disappeared on the recommendations of the Pubb'c 
Service Commission of 1880-87, when the Services were 
reorganised on new lines at different stages as Imperial, 
Provincial and Subordinate. 

(3) Increaaing Entry of Indian into Sermcee 

Another special feature of the service organisation of 
the period which is very much connected with the one 
just fconsidered, is the increasing entry of Indians into the 
administration, — at the beginning only in inferior positions, 
but later even in more responsible ones. This tendency 
gained momentum as time went by, and as will be seen 
later, culminated in the demand for self-government, that 
is, not only increasing employment of Indians, but complete 
transfer of responsibility from European to Indian hands. 
As a matter of fact, the major portion of the uncovonanted 
posts were hold by Indians, though there was no such 
requirement. This was forced by sheer necessity, — on the 
one hand, duo to the inadequacy of the covenanted service 
to cope with the increasing volume of work, with the growth 


^ Quoted in an article T/te V ncovenanted Service in * Calcutta Review,* 
Vol. XXXVI (1801) ( Italics ours), 

* Vide evidence of E. Jenkins, Pari. Paper, Vol. XIII of 1890. 
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in the complexity of administration in the fast expanding 
territorial '^possessions, and on the other hand, to consi- 
derations'of economy.^ Even Lord fSornwallis who pursued 
deliberately a policy of excluding Indians, was forced to 
admit Indians in minor position^ of the revenue and 
judicial lines ftom these considerations which received 
additional force during the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. In the twenties many of the Indian statesmen 
and even the Court of Directors insisted on the acceptance 
of a policy of employing Indians in new positions, enlarging 
their powers and also equipping Indians for the discharge 
of the responsibilities imposed upon them — which meant 
a reversal of the policy of Cornwallis. Mr. Bayley, an 
important member of Bentinck’s Government, exposed the 
shortcomings of the policy of Cornwallis in a Minute, dated 
November 5, 1829, pointing out the inevitability of the in- 
troduction of the Indian element, particularly in the judicial 
administration. “ It was the principle of Lord Cornwallis’s 
system, ” he wrote, “ to provide for the administration 
of civil as well as criminal justice, by the almost exclusive 
agency of European functionaries. The districts into which 
the country was parcelled out were far too extensive and 
too populous to be successfully superintended by the 
individuals to whose charge the judicial administration 


^ Wo may quote in tliis connection some observations made by the Civil Finance 
Committee appointe I by Lord H mtin k's Giv-^rument to dovis,? ways and moans 
of economy in administration in a letter to the Govornor-Goncral in Council on the 
12th of July, 1830 : — “ Tt will be seen horeaftor that in the Judicial and Revomie 
branches, the arrangements wo propose are founrlcd mainly on the principle of 
substituting native for European agency in the courts of primary jurisdiction, and 
in the conduct of details. The expediency of acting upon this principle, wo are 
happy to behove, is now generally admitted ; and experieneo having shown that 
in no other way can the charges of administration be kept within moderate bounds, 
a regard for economy would alone suggest the policy of gradually raising the func- 
tions and enlarging the emoluments of our native fellow subjects, even if there 
were no higher considerations to induce the adoption of the measure.” 

Vide Pari Paper, VIII of 1831-32, App. Ill, 
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was entrusteel ; obvious that wo 

began by aiming at more than could possibly be accom* 
plishod ; that the expectation of being able to carry on the* 
administration of justice, civil and (sriminal, by lHuropean 
agency, was utterly fallacious ; that no addition of numerical 
strength to the European portion of the judicial establish- 
ments, which the public finances* can at present afford, 
will do more than yield a partial or temporary relief ; that 
we must necessarily look to the still more extended em- 
ployment of natives (subject to Euroiiean superintendence) 
if we desire to secure a moderately prompt and efficient 
administration of civil justice. It is true, as stated in 
the Letter to the honourable the Court of Directors, under 
date ttie 5th of October, 1820, that the system, when 
originally introduced in the year 1793, was ill-calculated 
to encourage the formation of a class of natives, qualified 
by their education and character to fill liigh and responsible 
situations in the administration of justice throughout the 
country. They were employed at first either in matters 
only of very inferior importance, or under the immediate 
eye of the judges ; but as the necessity of having recourse 
to their assistance became more and more obvious, the 
origuial principle was gradually departed from and an 
establishment of native jutlicial officers has consequently 
grown up, who already exercise very considerable powers.” 
He further pointed out that the trust reposed in them 
had been well vindicated. “ At the present moment, ” 
he wrote, “ a very considerable proportion of the adminis- 
tration of civil justice is actually entrusted to them ; and 
the mode in which they have very generally discharged 
their duties encourages their still further employment. 
Referring to the testimony which has been borne in their 
favour by many of the authorities to whom they are 
subordinate, it is hardly too much to say that in the districts 
where, comparatively speaking, the inhabitants enjoy the 
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benefit of an efiicient administration of civil .justice, it is 
ascribable in a very extensive degree to the instrumentality 
•of those officers.” He pleaded for th<S employment of natives 
on grounds of policy besides those of expediency, as in 
his opinion, ‘ such an arrangement will serve to attach 
to us that influential cla^s of natives who arc most eminent 
for education and talen<ts.’ Sir John Malcolm also was 
of the same way of thinking. As Governor of Bombay, 

fj 

he wrote a minute on the question on November 10, 1830, 
in course of which he wrote as follows ^ i — 

“ A twelvemonth nearly has elapsed since almost all 
original civil suits were made over to natives, and 
there have neither been any complaints nor charges 
of delinquency to throw a stain upon the equity 
or purity of their proceedings. I am quite satisfied 
that, if they are liberally paid, and have proper 
incentives to action, in the prospect of honourable 
rewards, there cannot be the shghtest doubt 
of the complete success of this measure. It is 
recognised by the higher classes as a boon,, and 
while their pride is gratified by the confidence 
Government reposes in them, that confidence 
must aid in producing the virtue and integiity 
which it anticipates.” 

Mr. J. H. Harington in a Minute, dated June 18^ 
1823, drew pointed attention to the inadequate number 
of eovenanted servants of the Company for the execution 
of the public duties appertaining to the internal adminis. 
tration of the country, especially in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, and pressed for its increase. The 
Government also in a letter to the Court, dated the 3rd 
of July, 1823, made the same demand. In their reply, 
dated. July 23, 1824,® after detailing the measures 

» Vide App. IV to Far!. Paper, Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

* Vide App. IV to Pari. Paper, Vol. VUI of 1881.82. 
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already taken to meet the demand for additi,on^l civil 
servants, the Court pointed out that as the Act of 1813 
(clause 46) required that no writer could b(? appointee^ 
after the lOth Of April, 1814, wlio had not jmt in*four terms 
in the Haileybury College, it was not possible to comply 
with their request immediately.’ As a way out of the 
difficulty, the Court urged up®n the Government the 
advantage and necessity of more extensive employment 
of native agency in the judicial department under European 
supervision. Tliey wrote : — “ But whatever may be the 
urgency for increasing your European civil establishment 
and to whatever extnet it may be found necessary to 
carry that increase, we cannot let the present opportunity 
pass .without again inculcating that which we have 
endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasions 
in the course of the last ten years, viz. the advantage and 
necessity of a more extensive employtnent of native agency 
in the Judicial Department of the service. The Regulations 
passed by you with this object in the beginning of 1821 

have our cordial approbation We are satisfied, 

that to secure a prompt administration of justice to 
the natives of India in civil cases, native functionaries 
must be multiphed so as to enable them to dispose in 
the first instance of all suits of that description, and, as 
appears to us, without regard to the amount at stake ; their 
decisions being of course liable to revision under appeal, 

where this check may be deemed indispensable 

Against the charge that Indians could not be trusted 
with a dminis trative responsibility they made a vigorou® 
defence saying that they had aheady been trusted and 
found satisfactory. At the same time they stressed the 
need of paying them adequately. “ When wo place the 
natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under every consideration ol justice and policy 
to grant them adequate allowances : We have no right 
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to calculate on their resisting temptations to'., which the 
generality of mankilid, in the circumstances, would yield. 
But if we shew a disposition to confide in them, and liberally 
to reward meritorious services, and to ho'id ■out promotion 
to such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and 
ability, we do hot despair of improving their characters, 
both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them 
the instruments of much good.” 

Apart from the ground! of expediency another factor 
that independently played an important pant in stimulating 
the movement towards the increasing employment of 
Indians in pubUc services was the change in the angle of 
vision of the authorities towards their obligations in India.^ 
Up to the second decade of the nineteenth century, the 
attitude of the authorities at ‘ home towards India n 
possessions was one of imperiaUstic ex])loitation for the 
benefit of the rulers. Even the care and attention bestowed 
on perfecting the internal administration w'as prompted 
more by selfish motives of gain than solicitude for the 
welfare of the governed. But perhaps the failure of this 
predominantly commercial poUcy in America, coupled with 
the realisation of the fact that the Company as the para- 
mount ruling power in India had a responsibility for the moral 
and material welfare of the people placed under their govern- 
ment, led to a re -orientation of their policy towards India.® 

The rise of liberalism in England at that time might 
have . also contributed to the same end. Just at this 
time there came to India a band of scholar-statesmen like 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, Holt Mackenzie, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and others who were saturated with liberal thought 

1 Vide in this connection Article VII in Calcutta Review^ Vol. XX. 

• Muir observes ; — >“ The rouHsation of the fact that Britain was now 
responsible for the government of all India led men to take a new view of the func- 
tions 9 f;goyerninent. It helped to give birth to now political aims and a new and 
deeper aepse of responsibility for the welfare of the Indian peoples,” 

[R* Muir, The Making of BrUish India, (1923) Ch, VUI, p, 276.] 
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and who in ^urn transmitted it into the spirit of the^ Indian 
administration. All of them favoured* a liberal policy in 
administration conceived in the interest of the? ^feople an<J 
advocated, extensive employment of natives afnd giving 
them the benefits of education. This can ho illustrated from 
some of their statements. For instance, tlolt Mackenzie 
observes in course of a Minute, dated October 1, 1830 ^ : — 
“ Nothing can be more striking than the scorn with which 
people hav.e been practically treated at the hands of even 
those who are actuated by the most benevolent motives ; 
for, since the world began, there is probably no example 
of a government carrying the principle of absolutism so 
completely through the civil administration of a country, 
if that can be called civil which is in its spirit so purely 
military ; nay, which sets the people aside in the manage- 
ment of their own concerns much more than the sepahee 
in the government of the army. The principle pervades 
every act, from the highest exercise of legislative power 
to the appoinf ment of the meane.st public officer.” Another 
of this group of administrators. Sir Thomas Munro, as 
Governor of Madras, seems lo have held the view as early 
as 1824 that the ultimate justification of British rule in 
India would bo that under its guidance the Indian 
peoples should bo gradually enabled to govern them.selves. 
This is a far cry indeed from the imperialist policy of 
Hastings, Cornwallis and Wellesley. He wrote : — “ We 
should look upon India, not as a temporary possession, 
but as one which is to be maintained permanently, until 
the natives shall have abandoned most of their superstitions 
and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to 
frame a regular government for themselves, and to conduct 
and preserve it. Whenever sueh a time shall arrive, it 
will probably be best for both countries that the British 


> App. ni to Pari. Paper, Vol. VIH of 1*31.23. 
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control over India should be gradually withdrawn. That 
the desirable change contemplated may in some after age 
be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. Such a 
change was at one time in Britain itself at least as hopeless 
as it is here. When we reflect how much the character 
of nations has always been influenced by that of govern- 
ments, and that some, onQe the most cultivated, have sunk 
into barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, have 
attained the highest poirib of civilisation, we shall see 
no reason to doubt that if we pursue steadily the proper 
measures, we shall in time so far improve the character 
of our Indian subjects as to make them able to govern 
and protect themselves.” ^ 

On the 27th of April, 1827, he wrote in a Minute 
arguing for the promotion of natives to higher offices 
as follows : 

“ We ought to Ibok forward to a time when Natives 
may be employed in almost every office, however 
high and we ought to prepare them gradually 
for such a change, b y entrusting them with higher 
duties from time to time, in proportion as 
experience may prove their being qualified to 
discharge them. 

“ The employment of Natives in high offices, will; 
be as much for our own advantage as for theirs 
it will tend both to the economy and efficiency 
of the administration of public affairs. Every 
time that a native is raised to a higher office 
than had before been filled by any of his country- 
men, a new impulse will be given to the whole 
establishment ; the hope of attaining the higher 
office will excite emulation among those who 
hold the inferior ones, and improve the whole.’* 


^ Quoted in R. Muir, Th§ Kxpansion 0 / Europe (6th Edition), Oh. VI, p. 101. 
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Whatever the causes, the fact remains .that there 
was a marked change in the policy of British rule in India, 
which was visible in iheasures for the moral &n5 material 
uplift of. the ■ natives of India. This found concrete 
expression not only in the increasing measure of employment 
of Indians, but also in the adoption of a conscious policy 
of education and various measures of social reform. Above 
all, the experiment of employing natives in inferior positions, 
which was* forced by necessity even in the previous period, 
as we have seen,* also proved quite successful and encourag- 
iiig in its results which is clearly admitted by many persons 
connected with the administration in their evidence before 
the Parliamentary Oommittoes of 1830 and 18.52. It 
was, therefore, hoped that given good facilities in the shape 
of education and ade((uato siilaries, they could be entrusted 
with j)Ositions of higher responsibility. 


Promotion of Edumtion among Natives as a Part of the 
Policy of Employment of Indians 

The adoption of a deliberate policy of imparting 
education to Indians was perhaps inspired by complex 
motives, but that one of the chief motives was to secure 
a supply of Indians fitted for manning the administration 
is beyond doubt. It is also true that the influence of 
liberal thought played no loss significant a part in the 
matter. Any way, the policy was officially recognised 
by the Act of 1813 {53 Geo. Ill, 0. 155, Sec. 43) in assigning 
a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees annually out of 
the surplus of territorial revenues of the Company for 
“ the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction or promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 
Accordingly the Court ordered the several Governments 

46— 1364B 
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to devise pome plan for the instruction of the people in 
useful sciences. E(iucational institutions began to spring 
up, but as 'yet no well-thought-out plan was devised to 
impart edii cation on right lines or to co-ordinTate the educa- 
tional efforts of the Government towards a definite end. 

I 

The first attempt in* this direction was the formation 
of a General Committee 'of Pubhc Instruction composed 
of civil servants, about tlj.e year 1823, at the Presidency 
with the object of “ considering and from time to time 
submitting to Government the suggestion 6f such measures 
as it might appear expedient to adopt with a view to the 
better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of useful knowledge, and to the improvement of their 
moral character.” The disbursement of the educational 
grant under the Act of 1813 was entrusted to this Committee 
which began to exercise control over the institutions 

t 

receiving Government aid. Very soon the Committee 
split up into two sections over the question as to the lines 
on which education should be im})arted to natives. These 
two parties to the controversy are commonly referred 
to as the ‘ Orientalists ’ and the ‘ Anglicists.’ The former 
wanted to continue the policy of pursuing the existing 
course of instruction and gradually engrafting European 
science thereon, while the latter proposed to divert all 
funds spent on oriental studies to imparting to Indians 
literary and scientific education through the medium of 
English. The latter school believed in the “ infiltration 
theory,” or the saturation of masses by the limited class 
receiving EngUsh education. Both schools were agreed, how- 
ever, that the vernaculars of the country contained nothing 
that was necessary for a liberal education. The Anglicists 
headed by Macaulay at last won the day. The famous 
minute, dated 2nd February, 1835, of Macaulay as chair- 
man of the Committee, forms an epoch in the educational 
history of the country, as laying the foundation of western 
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education. * It was accejited by Lord. Bentinok’s ’Covern- 
nient in a Resolution, dated the 7 th of March, 183rj, in course 
of which he wrotfj “■ His Lordship in Council is of opinion 
that the 'great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would bo best employed on English 
education alone.” The Directovs also approved the change, 
because from motives of economy as well as reasons of policy 
they wanted a 'good supply of Indians who had received 
western education in the imblic services. 1’his marked a 
turning-point in the course of Indian education. Before 
1835, the educational institutions with one or two exceptions 
wertr oriental in character and the medium of instruction 
was also oiiental. No funds were available for the propaga- 
tion of English education and the diffusion among people 
of usel'ul knowledge. Henceforth indigenous institutions 
were left to their fate depending on private support alone 
and all Government funds were diverted to institutions 
imj[iarting western education. But more active support 
was given to institutions of the latter type in another 
way. A jiolicy was adopted of making education received 
in these institutions the passjiort to government service. 
The practice of giving preference to educated persons in 
the matter of public service had begun even earlier, but now 
a premium was placed upon English education, thus indirect- 
ly discouraging oriental studies. At the time of the 
institution of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
for instance, the aims of the Government's educational 
policy were set forth clearly in a note of the Territorial 
Secretary as follows ^ : — 

“ The first step is to settle the ultimate object to 
be aimed at. For otherwise we may debate about 

* Vide Secretary’s note in Bcttgai Revenue Consultations, dated 17 duly, 
1823. (Ranee LIX, Vol. 45. T. O. R.) 
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the means without end. It is not theh the wish 
of the Government that the people should be 
‘ merely taught what is necessary to make them 
expert agents of the civil administration of the 

country as now administered. It is not desired 

* 

to keep from them aiw species of knowledge that 
can enlighten their minds or improve their moral 

feelings . To keep the people weak 

and ignorant that they may be submissive is a 
policy which the Government decidedly reject 
etc. etc.” 

The policy of giving to })crsous who had received 
education preference in [)ubli(; employment was first applied 
in the judicial line. Early in the year 1825 the Bengal 
Government, on receipt of a communication from Madras, 
considered a pro])osaL for encouraging education among 
the natives of India by a Regulation directing a preference 
for public employments in the courts of justice of i)ersons 
duly certified to be of competent learning. The Government 
eventually directed the judges of the different courts, 
in selecting pleaders for their respective courts, to give 
preference to those persons who should j)roduce certificates 
of their acquirements, and to recommend for such certificates 
such individuals as apfieared to them best qualified for 
the office, which certificates the Committee of General 
Instruction was empowered and directed to grant, after 
due enquiry, in all cases. In August, 1826, the Bengal 
Government had again under its consideration the proposal 
to make literary attainment the condition of appointment 
to the law stations in the courts and of permission to 
practise as law officers in those courts.^ In pursuance of 


* I am indebted for all the information on this head to the writer of an article 
titled Memoir on Education of Indians in “ Bengal — Past and Present,” Vol. 18. 
That memoir purports to be compiled from Records in the East India House 
in pursuance of a Minute of the Committee of Correspondence of 7 February, I826i 
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this object, a Committee of Examinations at the Presidency 
was appointed and a |^egulation (Xlof 1826), was passed. 
The following rules* were also jiassed for the guidance of the 
Committee’ and embodied in the Regulation : — 

1. The Committee was to ac,t under the orders of the 
Government in the Judicial De|)artment. 

2. The appointment and retnoval of law officers in 
the several courts were to be made by the Government 

on the nomination of local offices. 

« 

3. All nominations to such situa-tions v'ere to be 
made from amongst the number of candidates j)ossessing 
suitable certificates. 

4. Whenever a vacancy might occur from death, 
resignation or otherwise, in the station of law officei' of a 
Zilah or Provincial Court or of the Court of the Dewani 
Sudder Adawlat, the appointing ai^,thority was to report 
the circumstance to the Committee of Examinations, who. 
after proper examination were to use their discretion in 
issuing certificates. 

5. In cases where no candidate ]X)ssessing that 
testimonial or willing to stand the prescribed examination 
was forthcoming, or those applying for the examination had 
failed, it would be the duty of the court to aj)pl3' to the local 
Committee of the nearest Government College or to the 
Committee of Public Instruction at the Presidency to 
recommend a duly qualified successor. In course of a 
letter, dated the 5th of September, 1827, in reply to Bengal 
Government’s letter of July 30, 1823, intimating the 
appointment of a General Committee of Instruction, the 
Court remarked, among other things: — 

“ Adverting to the daily increasing demand for the 
employment of natives in the business of the 

and to be reprinted from AppentJix I of the Keport from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company on the Renewal 
ot its Charter^ about 1831-32. 
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(iotHitiy, aiKi iu important departments of the 
Government, the first object of improved educa- 
tion shoxdd be, to prepare a body of individuals 
for discharging public duties. It may,"^ we trust, 
be expected that the intended course of education 
will not only pi’oduce a higher degree of intellec- 
tual fitness, but that it will contribute to raise the 
moral character of those who })artake of its 
advantages, and sujiply you with servants to 
whose jirobity you may, with increased confidence, 
commit offices of trust.”* 

They also a])proved the in.stru(dion sent by the Govern- 
ment to the courts regarding the selection of individuals 
for public offices in the Judicial Dej)artmcnt. In 
their next letter to Bengal on this subject written on 
the 29th of 8eptetnb(5r, 1830, the Gourt, aftcu' revMcwing 
with approval the jjrogress already made in the measures 
for the education of natives, approved, in particulai-, of the 
rules, as noted above, regarding examination as the basis 
of appointment to law stations in courts. In this letter ^ 
also they stressed the object of native education as being 
to raise a class of natives qualified to fill public offices. 

Again on December 10, 1834, the Directors informed 
Bentinck’s Government that every effort must be made 
to enable natives of India to compete for the public service 
with a fair chance of success ‘ whether by conferring on them 
the advantages of education, or by diffusing among them 
the treasures of science, knowledge and moral culture.’^ 


^ Judl. TiOttor to Bengal, dated 5 September, 1827, in Bengal Despatches ^ 
Vol. 105, I. O. R. 

® Letter to Bengal, dated 29 September, 1830 in Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. 114. 

® Public Despatch to Bengal and India (No. 44), dated 10 December 1834. 
See also Cambridge Historg of Iniia, Vol. VC, Ch. VI, Education and Missions 
to 1858,” by «ir H. V. Lovett, p. 111. 
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In 1844 Lord Hardingc’s Government reaffiriped the 
same principle. With the progress ‘of education since 
the adoption of tlie “new policy by Lord Heiitinck tlip 
prejudice ‘Rgai hst the employment of Indians* in public 
service was consistently dying out, and a feeling was growing 
at the same time', that the semiiutries aided by the Govern- 
ment ought to be made the nui-serv of the juiblic service, 
so that the Government might reaj) some return from 
the immense exjjenditiire it mad(' on them. It was this 
h'ding M'hich ins])ircd Harding(‘'s notification of October 
10, 1844. Originally the notification proposed to introduce 
into the j)ublic service students of all institutions, those 
depending on Government as well as those maintained 
by ]jrivate enterprise. But within a few months this 
was su})erseded by another resolution laying down a scale 
of qualifications or latlier a rule of examination which 
juactically shut out stiuhaits of jaif’ate institutions. The 
original intention of lA)rd Hardingc* was that the heads 
of the various institutions and colleges should send in a 
retui'u evei’v \'ear of their best students whicli should be 
forwarded to the officers in the interior of the country, 
in order that when situations, which they wei’e competent 
to fill, would fall vacant they might be given to these men.^ 
There w'as no intention of making any distinction between 
students of one institution and another, as is made clear 
in the following remarks of the Deputy Govei'nor, 8ir T. 11. 
Maddek, in a speech delivered in Town Hall, Calcutta, on 
March 24, 1847 : — “ The object of the Government is to 
secure for its use the services of the most distinguished 
talents. It is not its object to patronize one institution in 
preference to another. The ablest man, wherever educated, 
is he who should stand first on the list of candidates tor 
public employment. The object of diffusing a taste for 

^ Vific evidence of J. C. Marslirnan, dated 21 July, 1853. 

AuRwors to Questions 8008-11 in P. P., Vol. XXIX of 1862-53* 
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education^ by rewarding with Government .employment 
those who are best educated, and the object of obtaining for 
Govermhen'c employment the best edticated individuals, must 
be secured in concert. They must stand of fall together.”^ 
The last few lines give a clear indication of the educational 
policy of the Gov'crnmeilt at the period. Within a short 
time, however, examinations for entry into public servdee 
were instituted by the Council of Education which gave a 

r , , 

decided advantage to the students in Government institu- 
tions. This raised a storm of protest in many quarters and 
was disapproved even by the Court of Directors. However 
that might Ik?, what is important for our purpose is that 
English education was made the passport to Government 
servic^e. The same policy was reiterated even in Sir Cli^iiles 
Wood’s Educational Despatch (No. 49) of July 19, 1854, ^ 
which shows that the policy was consistently followed 
throughout the period. In paragra])h 3 of the Despatch 
he writes : — “ We have moreover always looked 
upon the encouragement of education as peculiarly 
important, because calculated not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the 
moral character of those who partake of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you 
may with increased confidence commit offices of trust 
in India, whore the well-being of the people is so intimately 
eonnefded with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the state.” The 
principle of employment of Indians wherever practicable 
in the view of the authorities at the time, or rather the 
removal of disqualification of natives for holding public 
offices on the score of birth found statutory recognition 
in the Parliamentary Act of 1833 (clause 87). It did not 

^ Quoted in General Report on Publio Tnatrnction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal from May 7, 1848 to October 7, 1849, in Calcutta Review, Vol. XV (1851)* 

* India and Bengal Despatches^ Volf 87 (I«0*H«)* 
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mean of connse any material advance^ in the matter of 
Indian employment, but it had a signillcanco, all jts own, 
in so far as the Legislature formally recognised the right? 
of Indians along* with Britishers to hold apyioint'ments for 
which they would be otherwise cpialitied. , In the words 
of the Court of Directors ' — “ there shall be no governing 
caste in India, that whatever other tests of qualification 
may be adopted, distinctions of^racc or religion shall not 
be of the number.” The steps that were subsequently 
taken to translate into practice the full implications of 
this clause will bo discussed later. The liberal i>olicy 
initiated by Lord Bentinck in regard to the employment of 
Indians was fdllowed up (ionsistently throughout this 
period, and on tiui eve of transfer of administrative 
resj)onsibility from the Company to the Crown not only 
were the services in the inferior grades practically mono- 
polised by educcated Indians, but the* path was ]iaved for 
their entry into the superior services by removing the 
practical obstacles in the way. 

Development of the Structure and Organisation of the Services 

We shall now briefly trace the development of the 
structure and organisation of the civil services during the 
period, and here we may note what we have ah*eady said 
that the changes were not at all fundamental in character. 
The administration was run at all stages by the two main 
divisions of the civil service, referred to above, i.e. the cove- 
nanted and the uncovenanted, besides a sprinkling of milit ary 
officers mainly in the Non-Regulation areas. There were 
originally three different administrative units. Presidencies 
as they were called, to which were added now administrations 
as new territories were acquired and the Presidencies became 

^ Vi(U Public De'ipatch to Be^vgal ami India of 10 Decomber (No. 44 of 
1834), para. 145, for the Dirootors* exposition of clause 87 of the Act of 1833, 
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overgrowo as single administrative units. Thus the N.-W. 
Province and the Punjab were carved out in 1830 and 
-1819 respectively as separate adliainistrations from the 
ovorgrowA Presidency of Bengal. By the Act' of 1833 a 
separate central Government was Instituted distinct from 
the Government of Bongkl, with powers of superintendence, 
direction and control over all the local administrations, 
although the Governor- General of India for the time being 
presided over the Government of Bengal also, pending the 
appointment of a separate executive head for Bengal. 
The Government of India, apart from the task of superin- 
tendence, had also under its charge the direct administration 
of certain areas. It took some time tb complete the 
separation of the governmental organisation of the central 
Government from that of Bengal. So far as tlie local 
administrations were concerned, their organisation was on 
parallel lines, with diiferenees ii\ details. The main l)ranehe3 
of the Service based on different types of business, after 
the regime of Cornwallis were — (1) Commercial, (2) Revenue, 
(3) Judicial, and (4) Political. Of these the Commercial branch 
was consistently shrinking with the loss of its importance, 
until after 1833 it disappeared altogether with the abolition 
of the commercial functions of the Company. Till th(m 
its organisation continued unchanged as left by Cornwallis. 
The Revenue branch happened to be regarded as the most 
important, as the greatest importance was attached to the 
revenue administration to the neglect of everything else. 
It was Lord Cornwallis who first emphasised the importance 
of efficient administration of justice and laid the foundation 
of a judicial service separate from the revenue. But still the 
Revenue branch continued to be the most important 
inasmuch as it was concerned with revenue collection on 
which depended the financial stability of the Company, 
The Political branch carried on the diplomatic work, which 
gradually grew in importance with the ascendancy of th9 
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Company as a political power. When the central Covcrn- 
ment was instituted, this branch came under its control. In 
each of these departments the superior posts, >.c. 'positions 
of superintendcinctB, direction* and control, were held by 
the covenanted servants, while the inferior positions were 
held by the uncovenanted branch wliich* was becoming 
increasingly manned by Indians. , We shall now attempt a 
description of the organisation of the services at different 
levels. . * 

The supreme, authority of the central Government and 
of each unit consisted of the Governor-General, the Governor 
or the Lieutenant Governor, as the case might be, as the 
head of ilie administration, usually assisted by an executive 
council consisting of the seniormost covenanted servants. 
The Governor-General and the Governors of the Presiden(;ies 
were as a rule imported direct from home, but other heads 
were appointed from the covenanted service. On some 
occasions covenanted servants temporarily acted as 
Governor -Generals and Ih-esidency Governors also. The 
Governments at the head(|narters were assisted in each 
case “ by a Secretariat staff. The Secretariat originated 
in Bengal from very small beginnings and developed with 
the increase both in the volume and complexity of adminis- 
tration. TJic same thing hapjwned in local administrations 
as well. Although a separate central Government was 
created in 1833 out of the Bengal Government, the 
Secretariat organization remained the same for both till 
1843. The organisation of Departments and necessarily 
of the Secretariat under each of the Governments under- 
went various changes from time to time w'ith exigencies 
of administration, although the development followed 
more , or less the same lines. For instance, when Hastings 
first organised the Government of Bengal on a territorial 
basis in 1772, only one Secretary was appointed as Clerk 
of the Council together with a Persian translator. Under 
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Lord Cornwallis, tliree Sub-Secretaries were appointed 
for three 'distinct Departments called Public, Secret and 
Revenue; Jn Lord Wellesley’s time (1798-1805) several 
changes were made in Secretariat a'liungcments. The 
number of Departments was increased to four, called — 
(1) Secret, Polftical and, Foreign (with which the Persian 
Translatorship had been merged) ; (2) Public ; (3) Revenue 
and Judicial ; (4) Military J Each of tliese was under 
the charge of a Secretary.' The Clerk of the Council came 
to be styled as the Chief Secretary exercising supervision 
over all the Departments and the Secretaries. During 
Lord Bentinck’s administration (1828-35), the number of 
Departments under the Chief Secretary increased to not 
less than six— (1) Secret and Political, (2) General and 
Foreign, (3) Military, (4) Judicial, (5) Persian, (0) Territorial. 
In Lord Auckland’s time (1836-42), the office of the Chief 
Secretary was abolished and the number of Secretaries 
was reduced to three, but again incTeased to four, viz. 
(1) Secret, Pohtical, Legislative, Judicial, Revenue; (2) 
General; (3) Financial; (4) Military. The whole Secretariat 
was reorganised by Lord EUenborough upon lines substan- 
tially retained throughout the period under review. It was 
at this time that distinct secretariats were set up for the 
Governments of Bengal and India. For the central Govern- 
ment he formed four departments, called Home, Finance 


^ x\ftor Wellesley some minor changes took place in the departmental and 
Secretariat organisation. ]n 1809 the Heveniie Department was separated from 
the Judicial and added to the Financial and Separate. 

{Vid'^ Letter from Bengal to Court, dated 24 February, 1810, paras. 61-68.) 

Jn 1816 a Secretary to the Government in the Territorial Department was 
created, the Department comprehending the Financial and the Revenue branches. 
The latter undertook the salt and opium business so far managed by the Secretary 
to the Government in the I^ublic Department. The Court in their Public Letter 
to Bengal, dated 8 April, 1819, disapproved the separation of the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments and recommended the abolition of the office of the Secretary 
to the Territorial Department and also the reunion of the two Departments under 
one Secretary to be assisted by one Assistant Secretary. 
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Foreign and, Military, each under a Secretary, with Assistant 
and J unior Secretaries. The growth of Railways during Lord 
Dalhousie’s regime led to the creation of anoth(?r depart- 
ment, viz.^i\iG Public Works l)epartment. Slowly each Pro- 
vince built up its own Secretariat. Each Province had a 
-number of departments, organised more or less on uniform 
lines, e.g. the Departments of Public Works, Police, Jails, 
Education, Medical, Forest, etc. Each department v-as 
manned by a special staff, suborllinate to a chief official at 
the headcpiartevs. The Member of the Government in 
charge of a Department was assisted, as now, a Secretary 
with one or two Assistant Secretaries with a subordinate 
staff". The Secretaries w'ere recruited from the senior 
members of the covenanted service, while the subordinate 
staff from the uncovenanted branch. 

Coming to the service organisation in the interior, 
the Revenue and Judicial Departments were the most 
mjiortant ones and absorbed the major part of tlu^ services. 
There was no clear-cut separation between the two either, 
some of the offices combining both revenue and judicial 
busihess. The Revenue systems in all the provinces were 
not organised on uniform lines. The system of Permanent 
Settlement introduced by Comw-allis in Bengal, although 
introduced in some new areas like Benares, parts of Oudh 
and the Northern Circars, was declared unsuitable for 
other newly acquired territories after detailed investigation 
carried on in Madras and the Upper Provinces. So except 
in Bengal and a few areas outside Bengal the system of 
temporary settlement with variations in tenure was adopted 
in all other provinces. The land revenue organisation 
of the different provinces was on the same lines with shght 
modifications in details. Cornwallis constituted, as we 
have seen, the Board of Revenue at the Presidency as the 
final authority in all revenue matters over the whole of 
Bengal. After the abolition of the Provincial Councils 
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of Revcnuo, there ceased to exist any intermediate agency 
between the central aiitliorities and the Collectors in the 
districts ’till- 1829. Boards of R(Nfenue were organised 
for Madras and the North Western Provinces also, as the 
administration in those provinces was organised and new 
systems of Settlement adopted. In Bombay instead of a 
Board there were sot .up the posts of two Revenue 
Commissioners acting immediately under the Covtwnment. 
By Regulation III of 1822 fhree distinct Boards of Revenue 
were instituted in Bengal,— one for the Lower, one for the 
Central, and another for the Western Provinces. This 
innovation was, however, temporary. In 1829 the powers 
of these local Boards were made over to the newly 
ereated Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, combining 
revenue, judicial and police functions, who still continue as 
merely “ Commissioners ” of Divisions (or regions composed 
of several districts), in all jwovinces except Madras. The 
Collectors were assisted by a subordinate staff of native 
officials. But as the burden of responsibilities of the 
district officers increased, the necessity was felt for the 
creation of a set of responsible native officials to assist 
the Collectors in their work. For this purjiose the office 
of Deputy Collectors was instituted by Regulation IX of 
1833 and of Deputy Magistrates in 1843. The Collector 
assigned to them duties in connection with settlement 
operations, superintendence of the management of Khas 
Mahals and any other part of his duties, and the Deputy 
Magistrates were to assist the Magistrates in their criminal 
jurisdiction. 


District Administration 

Since Cornwallis’s time the district came to be the 
unit of administration and so it has remained to this day ; 
only the number of districts has gone on increasing not 
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only by the addition of now districts but by the readjystraent 
of boundaries also. After Cornwallis the important o Ulcers 
in the district were the Collector and the Judgi?-iVlagistrate^ 
The latteu oflficbr not only presided over the civil court of 
the district but exercised criminal jurisdiction as magistratc> 
having also control over the poUc(? of the district. In p(hnt 
of rank and precedence he was •superior to the Collector. 
Each Judge was assisted by a Register ^ and one or more 
assistants from the junior men of the covenanted service. 
The post of Superintend('nt of Police was instituted for the 
three Divisions of Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabad, by 
Regulation X of 1808 and was extended by anf)tlier Regula- 
tion (VIII of 1810) to the Upper Piovinces (Patna, Renares 
anj Jlareilly). Tlies(i ollicers were to have eoneurrent 
jurisdiction with the several Zilah and City Magislrates 
and to be subject to the authority of the tSudder Criminal 
Court in all matters relative to tlie Polic*' and guided 
by their instructions, 'riiese otlices were aholishc'd by 
Regulation 1 of 1829. their duties being transferred to the 
Commissioners of Revenue created thereby. The jiost 
was again revived in 1837, when by Act XXIV of 1837 
the Governimait was empowered to a])point a i>u]Krin- 
tendent, and in such ease the Commissioner was to cease 
to exercis(‘ any ]K)W'ers in regard to magistracy aiul police 
and a single Su])crintendent of Police Avas appointed for 

^ Tho ofVico dates Imek to 171M, when under a Hegiilatiori (A'lIT of 1791) Zilali 
and (Uty .Jiidjjjes \vt?re onipow'rod to refer to tlieir I'episters, u'^iialJy junior 
covenanted servants, suits for niouey or juirsoiial property not ('xetunlinij: 200 sicea 
rupees anil in luises not oNeinulinj^ the value of Hs. 2.7 thb* decision of tlie Remoter 
was deemed final, subjoet to r('vi--ion by t-be Judge, In ISl t tlie (.Joveraor-General 
in Courieil was ompovv'ored to invest Registers of tried ability in cases with 

juri.sdietion to try ajipeals from Muusifs or Sadr. Amins or original suits exceeding 
Rs. 500 ill amount ov value as might bo referred to them by the Judges (See. 9 
of Rog. XXIV of 1814). Tho Register’s office was finally abolished in 1831 by Reg. 
VII of that year. 

{Vide Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Codcy by C. D. Field (1912), 
Ch- IV ,pp. 189-9L) 
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Bengal limited jurisdiction, but it was again abolished 
in 1854. 

, The s;;^8tem initiated by Cornwallis under which 
magisterial duties were vested in Zilah aYid City Judges 
were soon found to be defective, bec*ause it led to terrible 
congestion of business. The charges of the Judges were 
too big for a single man to manage and cases went on 
accumulating, resulting in inordinate delay in dispensing 
justice. Such delay in justice led to an increase in crimes.* 
So the necessity was early felt for giving relief to these 
officers by lightening their burden. As early as 1810 a 
Regulation (XVl of 1810) was passed giving authority to 
the Government to appoint persons other than the .fudges 
as Magistrates. The Governor-General in Council, was 
authorised to direct in such cases whether the .Judge 
should not exercise a concurrent jurisdiction as .Joint 
Magistrate and to invest the Magistnatc of any city or 
zilah with concurrent authority as Joint Magistrate in 
any contiguous district and also to appoint an Assistant 
Magistr ate, in any city or zilah, who was to be subordinate 
to the Magistrate in the district, in the discharge of his 
official duties. Next, by Regulation IV of 1821 the Governor- 
General in Council was empowered, whenever it might 
appear expedient, to invest Collectors of revenue with 
powers of Magistrates and to entrust Magistrates with 
the power of collecting revenue. Hut it does not appear 
that the provisions of these Regulations were actually 
much utilised till Bentinck transferred the magisterial 
jurisdiction of .Judges to the Collectors in 1831. Bentinck 
advocated the measure on still another ground, viz. 
the expediency of creating an authority in the district 
superior to all others. In a Minute, dated December, 10 


^ Vide, ill this coaaoction Lottor from tho Court to Bengal, dated 30 March, 
ISIl, (Ihilifig with police and the state of crimes in the Lower and Western pro- 
Yinoe.s for IS27-28. It also givos statistics of various crimes from 1818 to 28, 
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1831, he reni,arked^ : — “ The recommondatioii, that T would 
the most strongly urge upon the Honourable Court is, that 
they would confirm and persevere in the system long 
since reconimended by them* to the Madras Government, 
upon the authority of ‘Sir Thomas Munro, of uniting the 
appointments of Collector and Magistrate’, of destroying 
the indejiendence of each other gf every officer enijiloyofl 
in the same district, of making the (Jollector's a great 
office, consisting of deputy collet’tovs and joint magistrates 
and assist ants, sujbordinate to one head, and acting ujioii tlie 
same system. The public will then be saved from tlie evils 
of a continually oocuiTing iutcrregmini, fron-. the succession 
of ])erfect strangers to all tla* concerns of the distiict.” 

8p the offices of Magistrate and Collet-tor were once 
again united in 1831. But the Court was not now very 
happy about tlie measiu-e, although in 1814 they had 
advocated such a union. - In their despatch of Api il ,30, 
1828, the Court sanctioned the a])pointment of se])arate 
magistrates wherttver tliat arrangement might be absolutely 
necessary for the due administration of justice, but not in 
ordinary cases. Now. however, they were prepared to 
approve the union only in special cases. “ We direct," 
they observed, “ that in the existing Zillahs the 
ordinary European establishment consist of a Judge, a 
Magistrate and a C’ollector, each having Ins ])ro]K'r 
functions, with the rcnpiisite assistants. We .do not 
mean to direct that this ai-rangement be t-arried into 
effect in every Zillah (for it may happen in particular cases 
that the union of the offices of Collector and Magistrate 
may be expedient,) but that it be considered as a general 
rule.” The union of the office of the Magistrate with that 
of the Collector, how-ever, effecti'd in 18.31 has continued 

^ Vide App. M to Pari. Paper, Vol. IX of 1831*3:!. 

2 Vide Letter from Court to I^engul, dated 1 February, 1832, in 
App. 1, Pari. Paper, Vol. XTT of 1831-32. 

48— 1364R 
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even to tjtie present day except for a period in Bengal. In 
1837 Lord Auckland got the Court to agree to the separation 
.of the two' offices as vacancies occlirred, and by 1845 the 
separatioii was completed in all the Vlistricta Thus in 
every district^ three different officers held three distinct 
charges, — the Judge in Charge of administration of justice, 
the Collector in charge* of revenue business and general 
administration, and the Magistrate in charge of criminal 
jurisdiction and control of police. The importance of the 
offices and the seniority of incumbents* were also in the 
order in which they are named above. The Magistrates 
were appointed from the junior members of the service 
drawing an annual salary of Bs. 10,800 as compared with 
that of Rs. 23,000 and Rs. 18,000 i-espectively enjoyed 
by the two grades of Collectors. This gave rise to a good 
deal of debate. Some, like Sir John Peter Grant, upheld 
the arrangement while others, like Sir Frederick Halliday,^ 
Dalhousie and Canning,® strongly ciritieised it and advocated 
the reunion of the offices, which was ultimately sanctioned by 
Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State, in liis Despatch, dated 
the 14th of April, 18.59, in cour.se of which he directed ® : — 

“ (1 ) That the offices of Magistrate and Collector, where 
now disunited in Bengal, should be combined in 
the same person, and that such of the covenanted 
officers as are now Magistrates, and are not 
absorbed in the higher office, should be emjdoyed 
as Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, but 
without any decrease of salary ; and (2) that 
the Joint Magistrate in each district should 


^ Halliday in a Minute written about the 181^8 pointed out that the com- 
binathjii of tho duties of approhonding and prost^cutin^ offondor.s with the judicial 
i.s much more objectionable and liable to criticism than the union of the offices of 
Magistrate and (/olloctor. [Vide in this connet‘tion an article Administration 
of Criminal Justice in Bengal in “ Calcutta Review, ” Vol. VI (1846).! 

* Vide Lord Canning’s Minute, dated 18 February, 1857. 

» Vide Report on tlie Administration of Bengal, 1911-12, p. 46. 
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ordinarily have the suiwrintendeDce of the police 
under the general control of the Magistrate.” 

These orders were'quickly carried out and* the district 
officer ill Bengal once again became ‘ the man of iill work.’^ 
Eight independent Joint. Magistracies wpre created in 
largi'i’ districts for the juirjiose of coping with crime and 
dacoity. Benlinck had also created two classes of 
covenanted ofiicers subordinate to the District officer, 
viz. (1) Joint Magistrates and (2) Head Assistants. The 
post of the Joint Magisti-ate, which was tilled by senior 
coyenanted assistants, was created to give reiiei to the 
Magistrate and (Collector. Latterly Joint Magistrates w^ere 
given charge of subdivisions under the title of Subdivisional 
Officers. Assistant and Deimty Magistrates also were 
later on given charge of newly created subdivisions. In 
Bengal there were thirty-three subdivisions in all in 1856.* 

The uncovenanted assistants oT the District Officer 
were known under different designations, c.g. Deputy Collec- 
tor and Deputy Magistrate in Bengal, Tahsildar in Madras 
and North-Western Provinces and Mamlatdar in Bombay. 

Judicial System 

The judicial system as left by Cornwallis practically 
continued uiu;hang('d except in some details till the reforms 
effected by Bentinck in 1829-31. ’The system was further 
extended to the ‘ ceded ’ and ‘ conquered provinces ’ and 

^ Fit'/jaim's tSlcjiJKii, m his MumU on the Adniimtitration oj Justice in British 
India (No. 80 of Select ions from the Jh'curtK of th.e CJoverumt iit of India, Home 
Dopartinent, 1H72), takes tiie view tliat the^rnaiiitenance t)f tlie position of District 
Officers is essential to the maintenance of British rule, and that in order to maintain 
their position, judicial powt^r in criminal inatteis must be left in their hands. This, 
in substance, was the argument of all those who supported the existing arrangement. 
\^Vide C. D. Field, Heyulations of the Bengal Code (1912), Ch. IV, p. 194(n).] 
* Vide District Administration in Bengal, 1818*68, by Sir H. V. Lovett in 
‘ Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. VI, Ch. II. 
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as the Madras aud Bombay Presidencies expanded, the 
judicial organisatioii there also was developed more or 
less on the same lines. Brielly it consisted of — (1) 8udder 
JJewanny < and jNizanmt Adawluts (oi' cJiief civil and 
criminal courts), (2) Provincial (tourts of Appeal and 
Circuit presided' over by iiiuropean Judges, (3) twenty-three 
zilah and three city (jourts, each presided ov'cr by 
a single judge exercising also magisterial functions 
together with control ovfr police, assisted by llcgisters 
appointed from junior covenanted servants and (4) Kative 
Commissioners for the trial of civil suits, chosen from among 
the respectable native gentry. Jn criminal ca.scs 
Mahomedan law was admmistered as modilied by llegula- 
tions and in civil cases both Hindu and Mahomedan law 
as also the Regulations. Besides these courts, which 
were tiie Company’s courts, there was the iSupreme court 
at Calcutta which vas a Crown's Court administering 
English law ^ with its jurisdiction limited to Calcutta and 
to ail criminal suits in which European subjects were 
accused. 

Solar as the Sudder,Coui tsiwere|concerned, an important 
change in their constitution was effected by Wellesley in 
1801. Under Regulation 11 of that year, the Sudder Court 
was to consist of two puisne judges, to be selected from 
the covenanted servants other than members of the Supreme 
Council, with such a member as the Chief Judge. The 
Kizamut Court was to be assisted by the head Cuuzy and 
two Muflie^'i. The reasons of the change as set forth in 
the preamble of the Regulation appear to be — (1) congestion 
of business due to the extension of temtorial jurisdiction 
of the Court to the province of Benares in 1795 and also the 
preoccupation of the Governor-General and the members 
of the Supreme Council with various other public duties ; 

^ In Bombay aJso a Supreme Court was efetablished in 1823 superseding the 
Recorder's Court. 
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and (2) the desirability of separating the judicial 
liuKitioii from the executive and •legislative. It is 
essential,” the prcamUle runs, “ to the iin])aji;tial, prompt 
and effiedent admiAistration of Justice, and to the permanent 
security of the pc^rsons»and properties of the native inhabi- 
tants of these provinces, that the CJovflrnor-Gcneral in 
Council exercising the supreme ^legislative and executive 
authority of the state, should administer judicial functions 
of Coverniuejit by the means of courts of justice, distinct 
from the legislative and executive authority of the iState ; 
and..,, it is important to the honour and stability of the 
British (Jovorament, and to the happint'ss and j)ros]>erity 
of the native subjects of these provinct'S, that further 
provision should be niaile for the more effectual despatch 
of the proceedings of the said Courts of Sudder Bewanny 
Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, and tliat the exercise 
of the judicial functions of this Covea’iiment should be more 
distinctly separated from the legislative and executive autho- 
rity thereof.” Thus reconstituted the Sudder Courts con- 
tinued till their amalgamation with the Supreme Court into 
the High Court in 1802.^ In 1831 Courts of Sudder Dewauny 
and iSudder Nizamut Adawlut were constituted for the 
Western Provinces, being stationed at Allahabador any other 
place fi-xed by the Covernor-Ceneral (Reg. VT of 1831). 

So far as Provincial Courts and Courts of Circuit were 
concerned, they remained practically the same as constituted 
by Cornwallis except for minor changes in their number 
and size till they w'ere abolished by jBentinck. In 1794 

^ By licg. X of 1805 il was proNidcd that tiio (Jhiof Juslico of iho ISudclor 
Dewanny Adawlut was not to be a monibor of the Council, but by Keg. XV of 1807 
the old arraugeinout was restored. Under Hegulation XXV of 1814 three years* 
oxporieuce as a Judge of the rrovincial Court was laid down as a qualilication for 
tho office of the Judge of the JSuddt^r llewamiy Court, which was at the same time 
given original juri.s<iictiuu in eases im oK iiig Hs. 50,000 t>r more. By Keg. Xil 
of 1811 it was enactetl tljat these Courts should consist of a Chief Judge and as 
many associate Judges as the Governor -General in Council might, from time to 
time, deem necessary for the despatch of business. 
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provision was made for forming two t'ourts of (lireuit for 
each division to expedite gaol deliveries. One Court was 
to consis'fc of a Judge, a Register anditho Kazi, and the other 
of a Judge, an Assistant to Register and tiie Mufti, the third 
Judge remaining at Sudder Station .{head qxiartei's) by turn. 
In 1795 a Provincial Court of Appeal and Court of Circuit 
was established for the prpviuce of Benares, in 1803 another 
was established at Bareilly. The number of judges in 
all Provincial Courts was I'aised to four in 1814 by Regula- 
tion V" of 1814 and in 182() tlie Governor-General in 
Council was empowered to ai)point as many judges as 
necessary for the despatch of bosincss.^ By Regulation 
XXV of 1814 three years’ {)revious service as a Judge or 
Magistrate or six years’ previous experience in civil or 
criminal judicial work was made* a necessary (jualilieation 
for the olUce of a judge of a Provincial Court . 1ji 1808 
the original civil jurisdiction of Provincial Courts was 
raised to suits of value exceeding the ])revious limit of 
five thoasand ru})ees. in 1829 the powtu’s and authority 
of the judges of the Provincial Courts in their capacity 
as Judges of Circuit ceased, being transferred to the ilewly 
created Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit.^ Under 
provisions of Regulation V of 1831 for the administration 
of civil jxistice the Governor-General in Council was 
empowered to introduce them into any district at their 
discretion by an ordtu' in Couiuiil and, from the date fixed 
in such order, the Provirnual Court was to cease to icceive 
original suits and appeals. Finally in 1833 by Regulation 
II of that year the Governor-General in Council was 
empowered to abohsh any Provincial Court. The power 
was immediately utilised to abolish the Provincial Courts. 
With the position of the Zilah Judge-magistrate we shall 
deal presently in connection with the Bentinck reforms. 

^ Reg. I of 1826 which was abolished by sec. 2, Reg. Ill of 1829. 

* Secs. 3 and 5 of Reg. I of 1829* 
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As rog{irds the Indian nw'inbors of the judiciary, we 
have already seen that Cornwallis, ul spite of his policy 
of Europeanising the» services, was forced hy' necessity 
to introduce natiVe commissi*)ners in 1793, though wjth 
very limited jurisdiction. Throughout this period this 
element in the judicial line consisfimtly increased both in 
importance and size. New ranks were added, the cadre 
of each rank was (ix])anded, and incTeased ])owors were 
also given, to ea(‘h rank .as days went on. The provisions 
of Regulation XL of 1793 regarding native commissioners 
were extended to Benares in 179.'). Amins, Sails 
(arbitrators) and IMunsifs with jurisdiction limited to 
cases of value not exceeding fifty ruy)ees were nominated 
by the Zilah .Judge's and approved by the Sudder Dewanny 
Court usually from the landed aristocracy. In 1803 similar 
provisions were extended to the ceded province's and at 
the same time provisieen was maek? by Regulation XLIX 
of 1803 for constituting a new class of native judiciary, 
viz. Saelr. Amins to try suits fe)r personal property not 
oxcoeding in value sicca ruptee's one hundreel or for the 
property or possession of land or for any descriy)tion of 
real property not exceeding in value the same amount, on 
reference by the Zilah or the City Judge. The nomination 
was not restricted to the landlord class, but was to be 
made from “ ywrsons of good character and known ability, 
as well as duly (pialified by their edtication and y)ast 
employments to discharge sat isfactorily the trxist reposed 
in them.” Sadr. Amins were to be ay)y)ointcd only in such 
districts where there was a pressure of work. These officers 
and also Munsifs were not to be removed from their offices 
without sufficient cause yiroved to the satisfaction of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. In 1805 Hindu and Maho- 
medan law officers were declared to be Sadr. Amins by 
virtue of their office and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut was 
empowered to appoint^ iD addition, two or more Sadr. 
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Amins, 4f Required, to cope with thecongestion of business.^ 
In 1810 Zilah and* City Judges were empowered to refer 
appeals irofti native Commissioner^ to Sadr. Amins for 
“ investigation and decision.” The increaserin the pressure 
of work of the^ courts during the ‘next decade rendered 
necessary further measur&s for the relief of the Zilah and 
City Judges. Hence in 1821 the number of Munsifs was 
considerably increased and the jurisdiction of Munsifs 
and Sadr. Amins was raised to suits involving Rs. 150 
and Rs. 500, respectively. * The origina-’ jurisdiction of 
Sadr. Amins was further raised to Rs. 1,000 in 1827 
and they were for the first time authorised to hear cases 
in which European British subjects, European foreigners 
and Americans were parties.^ 


J^entinc.k Reforms 

Important changes were made by Bentinck in the 
administrative system of Cornwallis. These changes were 
brought about by two different causes — (1) defects revealed 
in the working of the system, (2) liberal policy of Bentinck 
in recognising the claims of Indians, which was to a certain 
extent stimulated by the shortage of European servants. 

So far as (1) is concerned, we have already seen that 
to give relief to the overworked judges and for the more 
speedy disposal of justice, Bentinck provided for 
the transfer of magisterial duties from the Judges to the 
Collectors. 

To institute a more systematic supervision and control 
of the executive, revenue and police work in the districts, 
and to improve the administration of criminal justice, 

1 Vide Regulation XV of 1806. 

• Reg. II of 1821. 

• Regulation TV of 1827. The power to hoar each suits wa? however taken 
away by Reg. V of 1831, but restored by Act of 1836. 
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Bentinck’s Government decided to create a new^ class of 

) 

officers styled “ Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit.”^ 

Having reasons to apprehend the unsatisfactory nature • 
of the control exercised over the executive revenue officers, 
the Governor-General directed the Secretary in the Terri- 
torial Department to report fully on the subject. The 
arrangement suggested in the Secretfiry’s report corresponded 
in principle vrith tlu*, plan of a principal, with Subordinate 
Collectors such as was existijig in the Madras Presidenej^, 
in the ceded districts, \inder Sir Thomas Munro, which 
had proved eminently successful. 

In the opinion of the Governor-General there was 
advantage in keei)ing more distinct the controlling and 
the executive authorities, and further, the administration of 
civil and criminal justice, if not a complete failure, was so 
defective and inefficient as to demapd serious attention. 
Both the Government and the Court agreed that the system 
then existing for the superintendence and control of the 
execiitivc and fiscal authorities was far from satisfactory. 
Holt Mackenzie, the Territorial Secretary, in his Report 
observed : — “ As recently expressed to me by a very intelli- 
gent officer, the vast majority of the Collector’s acts, whether 
good or bad, ‘ is absolutc’y unknown both to the Board 
and the Government, and what does appear before them 
may, for aught they know, be either the result of the most 
laborious research, or of no research at all, but compiled 
by native officers, saving their European superiors all 
trouble but that of signature.’ With the best possible 
system of control, indeed, it would be vain to hope for 

anything like the full truth But if we wish 

to come at all near it, we must compel our Collectors to 
master all the details of theVork done by their subordinates, 

1 Vide Letter from Bengal to Court, dated 10 Docembor, 1828, in App. Ill 
to Pari. Paper, Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

49— 1364B 
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and to authenticate what they do by an actual .trial and by a 

real appeal to the'partios interested For the above 

purposed, T/e must have a controlling authority of corres- 
ponding .energy, and (as far as the difference in extent 
of jurisdiction allows) equally accessible to the people.” 

“ If wc would really establish an efficient system 
of control, the controlling and executive authorities should 
be kept distinct.” 

He thus advocated the idea of setting up individual 
officers in place of the existing Boards with purely super- 
vising and controlling authority over Collectors in a few 
districts. The members of the Government, Mr. W. B. 
Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe also concurred in the 
plan with some sugge.stions of their own.^ In the letter 
to the Coujt on the subject ® of December 10, 1828, 
referred to above, Bentinck and his Government formulated 
their proposals on the subject. The remedy of the state 
of affairs then prevailing was, in their opinion, “ to employ 
a considerable number of revenue commissioners vested 
with a controlling aiithority, each over a moderate tract 
of country and acting intermediately between the Collectors 
of districts and a general Board stationed at the Presi- 
dency.” To secure effective supervision of executive 
officers and the due administration of justice, it was proposed 
to employ the same agency in superintending the Police 
and administering criminal jtistice under the authority 
of the Nizamut Adawlut. For this purpose the Com- 
missioners were to be vested with the powers so long 
exercised by the Courts of Circuit. No change was proposed 
in regard to the position and powers of the district officers 
or the courts of civil justice beyond the separation of the 


1 Vide Bentinck*B Minute and Holtr Mackenzie’s Report on the subject and 
Iso Minutes of W. B. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe on the subject in App. Ill 
P. P.. Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

* Tbid. 
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criminal and civil jurisdiction of the provincial - courts 
except in a few districts. It was proposed at the same 
time to abolish the office of. the Superintendent of Police*. 
The proposed arrangements of the Governmeni of India 
were embodied in a Resolution ^ sotting for,th in detail the 
reasons therefor. The possible objection to combining 
in the same officers revenue dutiesS and criminal jurisdiction 
was thus met in the Rosolutipn “ In both capacities 
the Commissioners will act as dtdiberativo functionaries, 
entkoly free Ifofn the haste and passion which may be 
supposed occasionally to influenco the executive. Jn neither 
can they have objects to carry in the one Department 
through any perversion of their powers in the other. The 
proposed arrangement leaving untouched the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts does not break down any of the barriers 
which have been supposed to be necessary or useful for the 
protection of the people agauist the cnors of the Revenue 
authorities.” Par from being objectionable the arrange- 
ment was exjiedient and desirable, because the acquaintance 
with, local conditions gained in connection with revenue 
business would stand them in good stead in exercising their 
criminal jurisditJtion and control over the police. “ In 
all cases ” it was observed, “ control without knowledge 
must be nugatory or mischievous, and while the proposed 
arraugemeno appears to mvolve no consequence hkely 
to prove injurious, it has a manifest tendency to ensure 
the possession, by the controlling oflicers of that local 

information which is essential to their efficiency ” 

The proposals were given eflect to by Regulation 1 of 1829. 
By its provisions the Provmces were formed into twenty 
regions to each of which a Commissioner ol Revenue and 
Circuit was appointed. They were vested with the authority 
of the Judges of Circuit, the Provincial Courts being reUeved 


* App. Ill to P. P., Vol. Xn of 1831-32, pp. 440.47. 
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of thwr .criiuinal jurisdiction^ and were to ‘hold sessions 
at the stations of the several Magistrates not less than 
twice a yeM’ in eacJi district^ The*’Malpmedan law olficers 
of any Zilah withui the division or of any 'Provincial Court 

were to attend the sessions. 

« 

The remauider of tlie Regulation relates to the arrange- 
ment of the local divisions and to the revenue authority 
to be exercised by the^ Commissioners. The object of 
passuig the Regulation has been so clearly (Stated in its 
preamble that it would be perhaps woith while quotuig 
certa.n excerpts from it. It runs : — “ The system in 
operation for superhitcnding the magistracy and the pohcc, 
and for controlhng and duccting the executive revenue 
officers, who in several cases ai'e also magistrates, has 
been found lo be defective. The Provmcial Courts of 
Appeal and Ckcuit, as now constituted, partly from the 
extent of covuitry placed under their authority, and partly 
from then.’ having to discharge the duties of both civil and 
criminal tribmials, have in many cases failed to afford 
that prompt admhiistration of justice which it is the duty 
of Goveiiunent to secure to the people. The gaol dehveries 
have been, in some instances, delayed beyond the term 

prescribed by law, and a great arrear of cases 

under appeal has accrued in aU the Courts, to the manifest 
injury of many individuals and to the encouragement of 
litigation and crime. The J udges of Circuit, when employed 
singly in the districts under their authority, do not possess 
sufficient powers, nor have they the opportunity ot’acquirmg 
sufficient local knowledge to enable them adequately to 
control the police or protect the j)eople. The great extent 
of country under each of the Boards of Revenue has 


^ It may bo noted that the Provincial Courts were shortly after altogether 
aboliahud in Bengal, their civil jurisdiction being transferred to Zilah Judges, 
(Keg. V of 1831 and Keg* II of 1833). In the Presidency of Madras the same step 
was taken iii 1843 by Act VII of 1843. 
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similarly operated to impede them pi the execution of 

the duties which belong to tluun as^dirf-ctors and 

superintendents pver the oxecutive officers, and as the 

confidential advisers of Government. For the correction 

» 

of the above defects, it has appeared to be expedient and 
necessary to place the magistracy and police, and the 
Collectors and other executive fevenue oflicers, under the 
superhitendenec and control of ('ommissioners of Fevcmuc 
and Ckciuit, each vested with the charge of such a moderate 
tract of countj'^J' as may enable them to be easy of access 
to the people, and fi'cquently to visit the different parts 
of their respective jurisdictions.” 

To come now to the lower branch of the judiciary 
maiii'ly manned by Indicins, we have already reviewed 
the steps by which they were increasingly admitted and 
their powers ojilargc^d by the force^of necessity as well as 
a change in outlook of the authorities on the (question of 
employment of natives. Bentinck, particulraly, actuated 
by this liberal spirit gave an adilitional stimidus to this 
movement. AVe have seen already that the policy of 
replacing a European agency by Indians subject to 
European supervision, specially in the judicial Unc, was 
accepted as much fmm a motive of reposing gi’eatcr trust 
in natives as from helping the economy campaign of 
Government.^ By a Begulation passed in 1831 (V of 
1831) Bentinck effected material changes in regard to the 
native judiciary, by further enlargnig the powers of the 
existing classes and also ci’cating a new class called the 
Principal iSadr. Amins in place of the European Registers. 
The reasons for passing the Regulation have been set 
forth in detail in the Preamble as follows : — 

“ Whereas the state of civil business in the Zillah 
and City courts renders it desirable on general 

^ Sqo in this comioction Minute of H* Mackenzie, dated 1 October, 1830, and 
extract from a Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor* 
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j/rounds to employ respectable natives in more 
•important trusts, connectpd with the adminis- 
tration of the country ; a]id whereas it is expedient 
that the provisions for tbis purj)ose should bo 
gradually introduced into the Zillalis and Cities 
from time to time as the Covernor-Ct'iieral in 
Council, by an order in (V>uncil, may b(‘ ploa.S(*d 
to direct, and whereas it has become necessary, 
in connexion with tliose arrangements, to modify 
the powers and duties of the' ^ilillah, C'ity and 
Provincial courts ; and wliereas it has been 
deemed just and ])i‘oper that no native of India 
shoidd 1)0 considered ineligible to tlu' office 
of moonsif or vakeel on account (.)f his reirgious 
belief, etc. etc 

The jurisdiction ef both Munsifs and Sadr. Amins 
was further enlarged, extending to cases involving suits of 
the value of Tlupees throe hundred and one thousand respec- 
tively. It was provided that Munsifs were to be j)aid 
by fixed salaries instead of by fees on the cases disposed 
of, as before. The mode of selection of Munsifs and 
Sadr. Amins who were so far a])pointed by the 
Judges of the Provincial Courts was also changed. 
The Judges of Zilah and City Courts in conjunction 
with the Commissioners of I’evenuo and Circuit were 
authorised to revise the existing establishment of the 
Munsifs and Sadr. Amins, tin* actual selection being made 
by the Governor-General in Council. Law othcers of the 
Zilah and City courts were no longer to be Sadr. Amins 
ex-officio. A new office styled Princij)al Sadr. Amin 
was created. The Governor-General in Council was autho- 
rised to appoint Principal Sadr. Amins to any Zilah 
or City jurisdiction, the persons selected for the office 

General in Council, dated 12 July, 1830, in Appendix III to P.P,, Vol. VIII 
of 1831.32, 
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being also appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
Their monthly aUowanco was fixed by 'the same authority. 
Their jurisdiction was limited to cases involving the money 
value of rupees five thousand.* The jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Court was to be suspended wherever the Itegula- 
tion was extended. TIk^ decision of Zilah or City judges on 
a})j)eals from the Sadr. Atnins pr Munsifs was to be final 
and in case of the Pi ineipal Sadr. Amins a further appeal 
was to liq with the Sudd('r *Courl. Sadr. Amins and 
Principal Sadr, ^mins cotdd be removed by the Governor- 
General in Couiual and ATunsifs by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut on a rei)ort made by the Zilah or City judge 
concurnmtly with the Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit, submitted through the Secretary to the Judicial 
Department. The jurisdiction of the Zilah and City 
judges was further increased in 1831, the Governor-General 
in Council being authorised by Regulation VH of that year 
to vest sessions jurisdictions, jjroviously exercised by the 
Commissioners of R(!venue and Circuit, in those officers. This 
was done with a view to giving relief to the Commissioners, 
who' were overburdenetl with work. vTlie judges were not 
given any authority over the magistrates or any control 
over the poHc(‘-. The efiect of the changes in the judicial 
system made by Bentinck in 1831 was practically to vest 
all original jurisdiction in civil cases in the native judiciary — 
who formed, so to say, the nucleus of the modern provincial 
services, the covenanted European members mainly exercis- 
ing powers of supervision, review and control over them.^ 
Bentinck’s measures were very much appreciated by the 
people. The judiciary in the other provinces was also 
organised on the same fines. 

1 By Act XXV of 1837, Judges woro empowored to refer to Principal Sadr, 
Amins original suits of any amount or valuo. Tho oflico was abolisLod in 1868 
(Act XVI of 1808), being succeedod by that of “ Subordinate Judge.’* 

* Vide evidence of J. Marshnian, dated 25 April, 1853, ficforo Parliamentary 
Committee (reply to Q. 3532), P. J^., XXVII of 1852-53. 
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Buying the rest of the period under review the adminis- 
trative system contfmicd very much the same as left by 
^^entinck.* Vv^e may conclude the 'chapter by sketching 
in outline the structure of judicial, revenue • and .executive 
administration as it stood towards the eud of the poiod. 
At the head of the judicial system in the provinces stood 
the Sudder Court in two divisions, — Civil (Dewanny) and 
Criminal (Nizamut), composed of the Company’s civil 
servants. In Calcutta it* usually consisted, of four 
members including the chairman. As the (?hief civil court 
it exercised both powers of general supervision and 
control over the proceedings of the local courts and 
also appellate jurisdiction. It was the final coiirt o 
appeal except in cases involving more than the aniount 
of ten thousand rupees, in respect of which an appeal 
lay to the Queen in Council. Next there was the 
Zilah judge in charge of a district, the unit of adminis- 
tration in British India, of varying size in respect of 
territory and population. He was a European recruited 
from the covenanted branch of the civil service, exercising 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and in the latter capacity 
dealing with sessions cases. The Collector’s jurisdiction 
was usually coterminous with that of the Judge. Except 
in Bengal up to 1859, the Collector combined with his 
fiscal duties also criminal jurisdiction as magistrate. His 
criminal jurisdiction was of course limited to less important 
cases. In more serious offences he was to commit offenders 
to the Sessions Judge. Even in his fiscal duties his function 
was quasi-judicial in character. He decided questions 
as to the nature of land tenures, involving rights of property, 
disputed possession, realisation of rents, grant of pattahs 
or leases, etc. In fact most of the cases relating to personal 
and real property disposed of by judges originated with 
the Collectors. Besides these the Collector exercised 
general control over the police within his district. Next 
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after the Zilah judge there were different .grades of 
native judges — Principal Sadr. Amins, Sadr. Amins 
and Munsifs. The limit of, jurisdiction of tlie Munsif’s 
authority • varied in different parts. In Bengal, as we 
have seen, it extended to cases involving three hundred 
rupees, the Sadr. Amin’s to one ‘thousand rupees, and the 
Principal Sadr. Amin’s was unlimited. In Madras the 
limit of the Munsif’s jurisdiction ,was fixed as high as one 
thousand rupees, the Sadr. Amin’s to rupees two thousand 
five hundred {tnd the Principal Sadr. Amin’s to cases 
involving not more than ton thousand rupees. But 
in spite of such variations in detail the gener.al constitution 
and operation of the courts was the same everywhere. 

So far as the criminal judicature was concerned 
the same Sudder Court operated as the chief critninal 
court with a different designation^ viz. Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut. Below it there was the Zilah Judge. While 
exercising sessions jurisdiction, he had authority to 
deal with all cases excepting those involving capital 
sentences which were to be submitted to the Nizamut 
Adawlut for confirmation. Next came the Magistrate 
who was the same officer as the Collector, except in 
Bengal, exercising a limited jurisdiction, varying in 
different provinces, cases involving more serious offences 
being committed to sessions for trial. In some cases 
considerable jtirisdietion was exercist'd by uncovenanted 
Indian officers as assistants to magistrates. In Bengal 
they were called Deputy Magistrates, which office was 
created in 1843, the senior members among whom exercised 
alt the jurisdiction of t he magistrate. 

On the revenue side also the district was the \mit of 
administration, and both in the permanently and temporari- 
ly settled provinces the Collector was the officer in charge 
of both revenue settlement and collection. He was assisted 
by uncovenanted native servants such as Deputy Collectors 
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in Bengal, Tahsildars in the N.W.P., and Mamlatdars in 
Bombay. Above the Collectors there were the Commis- 
aioners of" reVenue, except in the Presidency of Madras, and 
at the top ‘of the system there was the Board of Revenue 
at the headquarters, except in Bombay, where there were 
two Revenue Commissiorfers working independently under 
the Government. Revemie and Judicial were the most 
important Departments, but new departments were being 
created as the functions of Government developed, such 
as Departments of Public Works, Education and so on. 
All branches of administration were, however, under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General, Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor as the case might be, usually assisted 
by a Council and a secretariat staff. All the threads 
of administration, then as now, were gathered up in the 
headquarters. This in outline was the organisation of 
administration in this ' period. 

Taking a broad survey of the period as a whole we 
may say that it forms, as it were, a connecting link between 
two distinct epochs in the history of the civil service in Ipdia, 
characterised by marked differences,-^the previous epoch 
when it was mainly a commercial service, and the following 
epoch in which it became a regular civil ser>^ce in the 
accepted sense of the term. We find, therefore, .in the 
administrative organisation of this period traces of the 
commercial origin of the service and also all the features 
of the service organisation of the next period. '' Profit- 
making was the keynote of the previous epoch and public 
welfare of the next, while in this period we find a slow and 
gradual process of the supplanting of the one by the other. 
This finds institutional expression, as we have already 
seen, in the changes in the system of recruitment of the 
covenanted civil service and secondly, in the progressive 
introduction of Indians in the services, with provision 
for their equipment for undertaking those responsibilities. 
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• Notk a 

» 

Statement shounn;j the British territories in India towards the end of the 
joeriofl under eaeh (Government ^ • 

(indicating the areaytundor Kegulatibn and Noii-Kegulation systems and 

• their respective importance) 

» 

Under Supreme Government • 


Non- Regulation Avi'.a in s<i. 

Population 

Number of 

l^and revonuo 

provinces 

imles 

• 

districts 

ill £ at 2s. per 





rupee 

Piiiijah, including 

S3,(>0(> 

SO, 00.000 

22 

15,05.213 

.)uhindei% & Cis-Suticj 
territory 





8augor, Nc'rliudtlii, and* 


21,13,599 

8 

3.00,000 

part of liuinllocuud 





d’otal 

1, (.)(»,:# to 

1,01,13,599 

30 

18,05,213 

Under the (Government of Bcnyal 




Regulation provinces 





JJengal, liehar, Oiissu 

I,i;h7h2 

3,0S.tS.98l 

31 

35.09,070 

Non-K(‘gulation provinces 

1,11,401 

42,45,314 

19 

No so|)arate 





returns 

'Folul 

2,25.103 

4,10,94, 325* 

50 

35,09.070 

Utuier the Got'ernment of (he 

iV. \V. 1\ 




Kogulation provin<*('s 

71,972 

2.31,99,098 

31 

40,17,799 

Non- R< 'gulat u m pi*ov inces 

13.599 

9,00,88 1 

4 

7 1,800 

* ’’Fotal 

85,571 

2,38,00,5-19 

35 

41,22,596 

Under the Government of Madras 




Kogulation provinces 

1,19,94G 

1,49,12,206 

18 

34,79,487 

Non-Regulation provinces 

24,943 

17.27,220 

3 . 


Total 

1,4 1, 889 

1,03,39,429 

21 

34,79,187 


Under the Government of Bombay 


Regulation provinces 

57,405 

81,51,048 

.3, 

22,90,969 

Non-Regulation provinces 

10,540 

10,69,224 

ij 


excluding Scinde 

Soinde 

52,120 

12,74,744 

3 

No separate 
returns 

Total 

1,20,005 

1,01,85,017 ( ? ) 

17 

22,90,999 

Grand total of British 

territories in India 

0,70,177 

10,18,62,916 

.53 

1,52,04,055 

1 Reproduced from 

Modern 

India, by Sir 

George 

Campbell, (1852) 


Ch, VI, pp, 230 31. 
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Notk B ^ 

I 

An idea of ilie doaignat-ioriH of officors in tlio Company ’h civil service in 
d^ifforont Departrfients in the firat quarter of th(t lOtli century as also of their 
Bo.al<3 of salariqs will bo gathered from the following tabl^/.^ , 

r 

Schedule {A) J udicial t£? Judicial Fiscal 


Oi Vicos 

Present 

salaries 

Propose *d 
salaries 

l*ro posed 
less 

Proposcil 

more 


Sonat Kb. 

St. PvS. 

St. Ks. 


S. D. Adawlut : each : 





5 .judges nt r,,22() 

Jud<jf\s of Frovi}icnil Courts 

2,02,600 

2,61,000 

31,600 


M .liKlgrs at 3V),000 

5,92,156 

5,01,000 ‘ 

88,156 

. . 

Kogist or of tS. D. & S. Ni/. 

A( law 1 u t 

2“),080 

37,200 


12,120 

Deputy 

16,302 

11,100 

1,902 


21 fVunnussionors ol Kovenuo & 

1 'ii'cuit at 42,OOU 

8,9 1,183 

8,82,000 

12,183 


10 Judges at ;J0,00() 

2,83,636 

3,00,000 


K..37U 

36 .judges and Mnsristrates ,»t 

30,000 

10,68,075 

10,80,000 


11,925 

7 Magistrates 

1,37,856 

1,34,100 

3,156 


47 Kcgistrars includini: v.icanckM, 
at 8,100 (Sr 6,000 

3,78,939 

3,91,800 


15,861 

10 J t.-Magistrates, also lvt‘gistrarb 
as now, subject to revision 

1,30,980 

1,27,200 

3,780 


8 Principal Assistants, including 2 
vacancies, at 30,000 

1,81,930 

2,10,000 


58,070 

Coiniiiissiouer m Kuin.iun 

31,640 

30,000 

1,640 

. . 

Asstt. Coimnissionor in Kiiiiiaon 

18,810 

8,400 

10,410 

, , 

Raingliur Judge, Magistrate & 
Collector 

37,020 

36,000 

1,620 

•• 

1 Register <& Assistant 

12,540 

12,000 

640 


1 Collector &■ Magistrate of Calcutta 43,350 

36,000 

7,350 

. . 

3 Collectors and Magistrates 

79,125 

90,000 


10,875 

4 >8ub‘ Collectors & Jt. Magistrates 
as noWf subject to revision 

78,117 

77,307 

810 

•• 

1 Superintendent & Rornornbraiicor 25,080 
of J-.aw-suits 

24,000 

1,080 

•• 

1 Head Assistant, S. D. Adawlut 

10,032 

8,400 

1,632 

, * 

1 Second Assistant, S. D. Adawlut ’ 8,778 

7,200 

1,578 


1 Third Assistant, S. D. Adawlut 

7,524 

6,000 

1,524 


24 Assistants at 4,800 

1,21,596 

1,15,200 

6,396 



44,76,551 

44,25,607 

1,76,266 

1,25.221 


1 Compiled from Schedules to the Resolution of the Governor- General in 
Council (Territorial Dept.), dated the 17th of February, 1829, proposing a revision 
of allowances of covenanted civil servants, (App. M to P. P., VoL IX of 
1831-82.) 
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Note B (Conld.) 


Schedule (JJ) Fiscal 


Ollicoa 

Prc.‘<eiit 

Propesi'd 

Pioposed 

Bniposcd 


salaries , 

salaries 

less 

more 


St. Hs. 

St. \\s. 

St. Ks. 

St. Ks. 

3 M<MiilM>rs «)!' Bd, of Ivovonuo 

1,74,050* 

1,50,000 

18,.350 

. . 

at 52,200 • 

St)llK>r Sne ‘{‘(‘tJlfy 

25.1 1.3 

37,200 


12,057 

JiHiior St'cn^tary / 

30,773 

31,200 


127 

Snh SiMTrtury 

10.032 

11.400 


4,308 

UojkI distant Soi ‘rotary 

0.270 

8,100 


2,130 

*3 ConimiMsioiiors tindi'r Hon. Ill 

1,30,823 

1,35,000 


4,177 

of jS28 Jit 45,000 

2 Monilx t;** — Board of Cu'^lunis at 


1,01,100 

c>,32o 


52,000 

1 *Soon'tar\’ 

25,080 

31.200 


6,120 

Hoa<l A*ssi.siant ia oliarno t>f Salt 

15,048 

11,100 

618 


CUiokoo?j 

Soccaid Assistant in oliarno ol Salt, 

10,<)50 

8,100 

2,250 


with (Jhokoos Sc Stamps 

Opium a^ic'nt at lichar 

52,013 

, 42,000 

10,013 


Opium anoal at. fk'iijiivs, on (^qual 

48,334 

24,000 

24,331 


sum to ho drawn as Coniniorcial 

Ki^sidc'iit 

2 Salt Anonts, Tumlouk Si llid^loo, 

1,54,880 

1,00,000 

51,880 


at 5O,(M)0 

1 Salt Agent.. , lesson' 

27,850 

30,000 


2,144 

0 Salt Ag‘’i'‘ts cV (’olloelors at 30,000 

2,18,514 

2,16,000 

2,514 


48 Ooiloetors, including thoso in 

14,70,120 

14,40,000 

30,126 


cliargo of’ Oustoms, Salt 

Chokoos & Opium Agent. s & 
also (/ollectors of Customs at 

30,000 

7 Dv. & Su>> 0-1 il lectors, incbnling 1)4,332 

84,000 

10,332 


Ckistonw at 1 2,000 

Superiiitondont of Siilkea Go las 

37,()20 

30,000 

7,620 


1 Suporintondont of l{!astcrii Salt 

10.00 4 

10,200 

764 


Chok(^os 

Collector of t^ahaitta Sea Cu.stoins 

51,832 

42,000 

9,832 


1 Dy. Collector of Calcutta Sea 

23,820 

20,400 

3,426 


Customs 

1 Head Assistant to (Jollect or of 

12,540 

12,000 

540 


Calcutta Sea Customs 

Collectors of Inlttiid Customs 

28,215 

31,200 

, . 

2,985 

1 Dy. Collector Inland Custoin.s 

17,550 

16,880 

756 


1 Collector of Customs at Moor- 

37,583 

30,000 

7.583 


shed a bad 

1 Coinmisioner Sunderbans 

23,067 

30,000 

. . 

6,033 

13 Assistants in He venue & Salt 
departments at 4,800 

80,370 

62,400 

17,976 


Total 

20,38.037 

27,71,200 

2.07.278 

40,441 


^Second Aestt. to Sudder Board not inclndod • • St, Bs* 6|000 
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Note B (Contd,) 
Schedule (JJ) Cvmine/c((d 


OiTwoB 

JTesent 
sa Janes 

Tro])i)sed 
, baJanes 

I’rojKi/^ed 

Jess 

l’rc)j)ost'd 

more 

Jioard of Truckj 

Si. Ks. 

St. Ks. 

St. Ks, 

St. Kh. 

Soiiior Member 

57,475 

52,200 

5,275 


Junior Member 

' 45.043 

52,200 


7,157 

1 vS(‘CTOiary 

25,080 

25.200 


120 

J Assistant 

13 Commercial Bosidents 

5,102 

0,000 

*• 

898 

Benares 

4r),()30 

24,000 

22,039 


('ossiml»azar 

50,100 

48,000.^ 

2,100 


Eiawa <fc I’aliK'o 

74,423 

48,000 ' 

20,42.3 


Banleali 

48,450 

30,000 

1 2,450 


Mahia 

40,404 

3(.,000 

4,401 


l<adiiaj 2 ;ore 

38,003 

30,000 

2,003 


Eomnuireolly 

34,570 

3(C000 

4,570 


Hiirripanl 

25,704; 

30,000 

4,234 

J ungipore 

30,403 

30,000 

403 

. , 

1\ ungpoie 

22.037 

30,000 


*'7,303 

Saiitipur and Goagovv 

42,351 

30,000 

l’2,351 

, , 

Soonamooky 

.20,(414 

.30,000 

, . 

930 

Surdab 
w Assistants 

31.207 

30,000 

1,297 


Bauleab 

10,032 

!),()00 

432 

, . 

J^enares 

10,(C32 

9,000 

432 


Sid) Export Waro-bonse ki'epor 

03,800 

42.000 

21.800 


Head Asstt. Ware- bouse keeper 

24,035 

1 8,000 

0,935 

, . 

Second Asstt. Ware-bouse ket^per 

12,257 

9,057 

2,057 


Import Ware house keeper 

15,048 


15,048 


Total 

7,83,097 

0,02,400 

1,41,405 

20,708 
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Conclusion 

• 

From the anjjle of constitutional and administrative 
development; the Company's association with India falls 
into three markcxlly distinct periods : — 

1. 1000-1757, in which the Company is a commercial 
corporation, pure and simple ; 

2. 1757-1833, in which the Company becomes a qnasi- 
pnblic* corporation ; 

3. 1833-1858, in which the Company is a purely 
ruling organisation. The change in^ the character of the 
Company during these ])eriods corresponds with a similar 
change in the character of its civil servants. In the first 
period, they were almost purely mercantile servants, as their 
designations implied. In the second period they became 
a mixed body of servants with a semi-public character, 
and in the third they became a public service in the full 
sense of the term. The administrative organisation under- 
went transformation to adjust itself to new conditions, 
characterised by all the anomalies and halting steps of a 
process of transition. This is amply illustrated by the 
efforts of Hastings and Cornwallis in building up the 
machinery of administration, dealt with in detail in the 
text. The relationship of the Company with the Homo 
Government also underwent a change, beginning with the 
Regulating Act of 1773 and ending with the Charter Act 
of 1853. It was a process of tightening up of the control of 
the Home Government over the Company — characterised 
on the one side, by a distrust of the capacity of a com- 
mercial corporation, while carrying on a trade monopoly, 
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to undertake the growing political responsibility for a 
fast expanding dominion, and on the other side, by 
■the natural reluctance to part with powers acquired and 
a desire to exploit territorial a;Cquisitiona to add to 
commercial profits. Tn this tussle, although the Company 
had to lose, gradually and consistently, its powers in favour 
of the Government, it Held fast, however, to the last, f.o 
its much valued power of patronage, with all its evil effects, 
on the composition of the service. Of course, as we have 
pointed out, the Company’s service counted in its ranks 
many distinguished and able men, who would do honour 
to any service, but they were exceptions rather than the 
rule. They did not emerge as a result of the system of 
patronage, but in spite of it. At last, however, the Cofnpany 
had to surrender this last rampart also. 

The commercial ■ monopoly of the Company was 
assailed quite early in its history and was practically ended 
in 1813, soon after to be followed by the cessation of 
commercial functions altogether. This was brought about 
by the attitude of the Home Government and public 
opinion at home as also by contemporary conditions, e.g. 
a clamour for a share in the India trade on the part of the 
British commercial interests, stimulated by Ihe effects 
of the Industrial Bevolution to an increasing demand 
for markets combined with the practical closing of the 
European market due to the Napoleanic wars. But even 
in the absence of these factors it would have come through 
sheer necessity. The burdens of an extensive empire 
and expanding commerce were sooner or later sure to prove 
too much for a commercial corporation. So the Company 
had at last to abandon commerce as a price for retaining 
its territorial sovereignty, subject, of course, to the increas- 
ing interference of the Home Government. 

The third period ushered in a new era in the history 
of the. Company and its serrice. With the passing away 
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of its commprcial function, and oven before, tlio commercial 
spirit which was so much in evidence in the ojjerations 
of the Company in the first two periods was definitely on 
the wanq. Partitularly, since the Company . had been 
established as the paiumount political power in India by 
the policy of expansion followed by Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings, a sense of responsibilil;y for the welfare of the 
people in all its aspects was gaining ground among the 
Anglo-Indian administrators as also among the British 
public. 8o far a.s the latter is concerned it is reflected in the 
attitude of the Select Committees of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1812 and 1832 to enquire into Indian affairs. 
To the former the aim of British rule appeared to be : — 

To establish the system of administration best 
calculated to promote the confidence and conciliate 
the feelings of the native inhabitants, not loss by a 
respect for their own institutions, than by the 
endeavour gradually to engraft upon them such 
improvements as might shield, under the safeguard 
. of equal laws, every class of people from the oppres- 
sions of power, and communicate to them that sense 
of protection and assurance of justice, wliich is 
the efficient spring of all j>ublic prosperity and 
happiness.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of 1 832 also evinces a 
similar solicitude for the interests of the natives. In parti- 
cular it made a strong advocacy for the admission of Indians 
into higher offices as being calculated to “ strengthen their 
attachment to British dominion,” to “ conducie to a better 
administration of justice ” and to “ be productive of a 
great saving in the expenses of Indian government.” 
The Committee also recognised it as : — 

“ an indisputable principle, that the interests of the 
Native subjects are to be consulted m preference to 

61— 1304B 
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those of Europeans, whenever the two come in com- 
petition ; and that therefore the Laws ought to be 
adapted rather to the feelings and habits of the 
Natives than to those of Europekns^” ^ . 

The allotment of an annual grant of a lakh of rupees 
by Parliament in 1813 “ for the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabi- 
tants of the British territories in India ” also points in 
the same direction. The same enlightened spifit is also 
visible in a grouji of distinguished civil servants 
serving under the Comj)any in the twenties of the last 
century, among whom the following stand out as pre- 
eminent for their progressive views and breadth of outlook 
on Indian problems — we mean, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. They approached the Indian problem from a 
new angle. They seem to have taken the view that now 
that the Company had come to be established as the su])reme 
power in India, they must assume the full responsibility 
of that position and consolidate their empire on the basis 
of the amelioration of the conditions of the people. This 
spirit of enlightened imperialism can be traced even in the 
writings of the Wellesley brothers and of Bentinck as the 
Governor of Madras at the o|>ening of the century. The 
latter hinted in 1804 that mere dominion and power was 
not the goal, but the increasing prosperity, union and self- 
respect of the people of Itidia should be the ultimate 
justification of British power in India. He pleaded for 
a policy of founding “ British greatness upon Indian 
happiness.” Very much the same sentiments find expres- 
sion in the writings of many other Indian administrators of 
the period. We quote here a few. Lord Hastings observes 


^ Fide extract from the Report of the Committod of Parliamaat, 1833, 
quoted in R. Muir, The Making of Britiah India, (1923) p. 305. 
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with rofcreii^o to the ivoed of S[)rcadiiig westeni education 
in India as follows 

“ A titm*, not very remote, will ari’ive when England, 
will,, on sound principles of ])olicy, wish • to relin- 
(juish the dominhtion which she has gradually.. 

assumed over this* country.*’ ^ 

Sir Thomas Munro dwelling ‘on the ultimate problem 
of British rule in India, observes ^ : — 

“ There is one gri'at (juestion to which we should look 
in all our'*ariangem(‘nts : what is lo be their hnal 
result on the character of tl:e people V Is it to be 
raised, or is it lo be lowcued Y Are w(‘ to be 
satisfied with merc'ly seeuring our power and pi’o- 
• teeting tlu' inhabitants, leaving them to sink 
gradually in character lower than at jnesent ; or are 
we to endeavour to rakse their character, and to 
render tluun worthy of filling higher situations in 
the majiagejuent of tludr country, and of devising 
plans for its improvement ? It ought undouK'tedly 
to be our aim to raise the minds of the natives, 
and to take care that whenever our connection 
with India might cease, it did not appear that the 
only fruit of our dominion there had been to leave 
the people more abject and less able to govern them- 
selves than when we found them 

We should look upon India, not as a temporary pos- 
session, but one which is to be maintained perma- 
nently, until the natives shall in some future age 
have abandoned most of their superstitions and 
prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened, to 
frame a regular government for themselves, and to 

1 H. H. Dodwell, “ India " (Part 11) (1858 to 1936 ), (1936) Ch. VII, p. 191. 

® Extract from a Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, as Governor of Madras, dated 
31 December, 1824, quoted in R, Muir, op, cU,, p. 283. 
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conduct and preserve it. Whenever such,a time shall 
arrive, it will 'probably be best for both countries that 
the British control over India should be gradually 
withdrawn.” ’ * < . 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, as ‘Governor of Bombay 
in a Minute written in March, 1824, stressed the need for 
an educational system as «the only solvent of the prevailing 
evils among the Indian people. Sir John Malcolm very 
strongly sponsored the case for admission of upper classes 
of Indians as much as possible in the jiai.ticipation of the 
government of their country in the interest of the stability 
of British rule. We may also (luote here another English- 
man not directly connected with Indian administration 
but having lirst-hand experience of it, one Sir. Alexander 
Johnston. He writes ^ : — 

“ The best policy which Great Britain can pursue 
in order to rctaui her possessions in India, is to 
raise the moral and pohtical character of the 
natives, to give them a share in every department 
of the state, to introduce amongst them the . arts, 
sciences, and literature of Europe, and to secure to 
them, by a legislative act, a free constitution of 
government, adapted to the situation of the country 
and the manners of the people.” 

With this view he proposed (a) the introduction of a 
system of education based upon this policy, (6) free access 
of natives to all civil offices, (c) discussion of all laws before 
enactment in assemblies representative of all classes oj 
natives and also many other measures affecting the welfare of 
Indians. A similar attitude towards the Indian possessions 

1 Paper sent by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1806 from the island of Ceylon to 
the late Mr, Charles Fox, in consequence of the latter having requested Sir Alexander 
to send him his opinion upon different subjects relating to India (tendered with 
his evidence before the Pari. Select Committee on 6 & 9 July, 1832. Vide ParL 
Paper. XII of 1832-33). 
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of the Company was visible in England also, particularly 
traceable in the Parliamentary legislation of 1833, and 
in the findings of the Parliamentary Committed of 183^ 
referred to aboA^e. It was perhaps prompted by the 
ascendancy at the time of Whig principles in politics 
and the pofitical philosophy of tlie Philosophical Radicals. 
The Company was no longer viewed as simply a means 
of bringing wealth and profit to England, but to exist 
for the welfare of the people over whom it ruled. At the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1832, even a talk of the 
immediate transfer of responsibility to the Crown was 
raised, though ultimately abandoned. This distinct change 
of outlook had its efi'ect on the direction of administrative 
policy as well, indicating the end of the era of conquest 
and the beginning of a period of consolidation and jjcnetra- 
tion. Bentinck in all his reform measures — social and 
administrative — was actuated by “the new spirit as was 
also Dalhousie after him, although the latter at the same 
time pursued a vigorous policy of annexation. In that 
policy also he was, lightly or wrongly, inspired by the belief 
that peace and happiness could come to the people of India 
only through the establishment of the Pax Britannica. In 
the sphere of administration, the pi’inciple of exclusion of 
Indians, pursued since Cornwallis’s time, was systematically 
abandoned and that of admitting Indians even into superior 
offices, in so far as it was consistent with considerations 
of safety and expediency, was adopted. It was of course 
dictated by financial considerations also. 

In spite of this welcome change in outlook, however, 
one thing that prevented its full fruition is the fact that 
the Company’s administration was throughout characterised 
by a lack of imaginative insight and careful planning. 
This may perhaps be accounted for by two facts : — 

(1) Neither the Directors, the Board of Control, 
Parliament nor the British public had any direct touch 
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with coiidiUons hi Jiidia or any clear grasp of the 
problems coiifroiitaig the admiiiistratioii, and (2) the 
actual haiullhig of the probleifts devolved upon the 
heads of,, admiiiistratioii aiid the civil service. The 
influence of the heads of administration, if endowed 
with personality like Beptinck or Dalhousie, left no doubt 
a mark on the course of administration, but its eft'ect was 

ti 

only temporary in character. The civil service, in the 
absence of a regular organ 'of criticism and control, grew up 
to be a bureaucracy with all its virtues and vices. Moreover, 
the working of the patronage system had the effect of 
keeping down the average levid of ability and resulted ui 
a general prevalence of mediocrity in the service. It 
did not tackle major problems unless these were forced 
upon it, so niucih engrossed was it with the techiiicpie 
and minutae of administration, and ulum it did, it did 
so in an opportunistic way. We ma^', by way of 
illustration, cite just a few instances. Thus the problem 
of education of natives and their employment in public 
service was long recognised and tlicir necessity accepted 
in principle. But they were not systematically haiidled 
according to a well thought-out plan for a long time. It 
took many years to decide whether education should be 
imparted on western or indigenous lines and many 
more years to formulate a scheme of education. This 
was also done without much prevision as is evidenced 
by the defects of the system at the present day — appalling 
illiteracy, cleavage between the educated classes and 
the masses, middle edass unemployment, etc.^ Similarly 
the principle of employment of natives in increasing 
numbers was accepted out of sheer necessity, but not syste- 
matically tackled until as a result of pressure from the 

^ A very interesting and illuniinatiiig and at the same time critical study of 
British educational policy in India from 1836 to 1U20 will bo fouiul in Ttu 
Mducation of Indian by Arthur Mayliew (193U). 
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intellisentsia , reared in western education and western 

^ • • 

ideas of government. The foet is tliat altliough the 
Company now formally cast off its commercial tole and^ 
with that tliere oanle ahoxii a welcome change in its outlook, 
it had inherited a legti(;y of commercial ti-adition from 
the previous period. That ex])lj>ins its putting greater 
emphasis on tlie techni(iue of a(lministration rather thaii 
on human values, — on good government, rather than self- 
government, The f!ompauy's servii(^ handed down the 
same tradition tVojii getua-ation to generation. In course 
of tim(> it grew up to lx* a tine hmt'ancracy aide to keep 
the machine going, l)ui lacking initiative and the imagina- 
tion necessary to deal with changing situations and new 
problems. 

The Company’s administration came to a close after 
the disaster of the Sepoy iMutiny in 1857. 'fhe direct 
assumption of tlu' responsibility foi* administration of the 
Indian territoiies by tlu; (.'town in 1858, marks a turning- 
point in the history of tlie Indian peo]de as much as of tlie 
Civil Service in India. It signifies th(' end of one epoch 
and the begmning of another. So it. offers a convenient 
vantage ground and an observation post from where to 
look back on the process of development of the Civil 
Service that we have traced in the last few chapters 
before we begin to d(‘al with its devtdopment in the next 
epoch. It is not our purpose to go over the ground that 
we have already covered, but fo ofiin- our Judgment on the 
process as a whole in a few words. 'Po those who study 
carefully the history of the service, during this period, it 
will appear as a picture of light and shade. There have 
been periods of corru])tion and misrule, but also ])eriods 
of progresssive administration. The members of the service 
were influenced no doubt by the spirit of the times, 
by ideas and movements from the West, but not to the 
extent which could be expected, having regard to the 
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Form of Bonds given by the Factors for the Third 
AND Subsequent Voyages (^January, 1606-07)^ 

The condicion of this obligacon is such that whereas 
upon the spetiall request and introatie of the above bound 
A.B. the Goveuhor and Companio of the merchants of 
London tradingo into the East Indies have interteyned him 
the said A.B. into their service. And alsoe the said A.ib 
hath agreed and promysed to serve the said Governor 
• & Companio & their Successors as their 

bol*!doin1'ooo.nrkt ffactor & covcMiant servant in all & every 
such their traffiqueof merchandize busynes 
& affaires whatsoevcsr as they or any by them authorized 
shall thinke Hitt to ymploy him in, as well att, in, unto, & 
from the East Indies, as att or in any other place or])laces 
whal^soever dureing the space of 5 yeares next ensueing 
the date above written, or dureing soe many & such tyme 
of the said ffive yeares as the said Governor & (bmpanie 
or their Successors or sueh as shall be by them authorized 
shall thinke meetc for sueh wage & consideraeon as 
alreadie is agreed upon betweene the said Governor & 
Companie & him the said A.B. And which is specified 
& sett downe in the Courto booke of the said t'ompanie. 
If therefore the said A.B. doe henceforth dureing all the 
said terme of 5 yeares, or soe longe tyme thereof as the 
Governor & Companie, or their Successors shall reteyne 
him in their service well trulie & honestlie serve the said 
Governor & Companie their Successors & assignes as 


^ Takoii from The First Letter Book of ths East India Company^ 1600-1619, 
edited by Sir George Birdwood and W. A. Foster (1893), p. 140. 
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their iFactor in all & every such affaires^ & busynes 
whatsodvci' as they ar such as shall be by them authorized 
shall thiuke good to ymploy him. doe from tyme to 

t'yme duT’cing all the tyme of hiy service dlligentlie ymploye 
& endevor himselfe to the uttermost of his power know- 
ledge and skill and to the, best proflit he can devise for the 
\ise and behoose of the said Companie in & aboute 
the manageing exeroiseing performaunce & execution of all 
& every such trani(|iie busiiiess matters affaires & things 
whatsoever as by the said Coveinor & Companie or by 
their assignes aucthorized for the tyme being he shall be 
directed or aj)pointed to dcale in, performe and doe. And 
alsoe yf the said A.B. doe from tyme to tyme & att all 
tymes to the uttermost of his power strength and skill 
not onelie resist & withstand all & every such })ersoh and 
persons as shall attempt or practise any matter or t hinge 
whatsoever to the hiiidraunec hurtc or damadge of the 
said Companie, or of their goods nuTcdiandize trade or any 
of them or any parte thereof : but, alsoe j)revent and 
defeate all & every such praedizes attemj)ts & accons what- 
.soever which shall or may tend to the damadge defraudinge 
or })rejudice of the said Com})anie or of their goods or 
traflique or any parte thereof in any wyse. And ff'urder 
yf the said A.B. doc from tyme to tyme give true notice & 
intelligence by the spediest meanes he possiblie cann unto 
the Governor & Cornitties for the tyme being or to such 
as .shall be by them authorized, or some of them, of all & 
every such deceipts wronges abuses & hindrances as he 
shall knowe or understand, or crediblic heare to be att any 
tyme or tymes pratdized done or offered agaynst the said 
Governor & Companie or their goods or trade, or any of 
them, by any person or persons in any place or places, 
together with the names of those persons by whom the 
same shall be soe offered practised or perpetrated. And 
alsoe yf the said A.B. doe from tyme to tyme within 
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14 dales neoct after every reasonable I’equest to him to bo 
made by the said Governor & Comltties for the tyme 
being or by any by them in that bclialfe to be ahtdhoriz^^d 
not onehe make’ yeald & give to the said Governor & 
Comittios for the tynto being or to such of their officers 
or mynisters as in this behalfc shall lie autliorized or 
appointed a true just & perfecjt Accompte in writeinge of 
all & every such money goods merchandize & other 
things whatsoever, as before * the makeing of the same 
Accompt shall hn.ve come to the hands ehardge or jiossession 
of him the said A.B. or shall have beene consigned unto 
him for the use or behoose of the said Com panic, and of the 
disposeing factorage and ymployment of all the same money 
goods merchandize and other things whatsoever & every 
parte thereof. But doe alsoe upon tlie makeing of the 
same Accompt, or within sixe daise then next ensueinge 
well & trueiic deliver & paie untb the said Governor & 
Gomitties for the tyme beinge, or their oflicers or mynisters 
in that behalfc to be ajipointed, or to some of them. All 
& ev'ery such money jewels jiearles juecious stones Bezar 
stones muske & niuske codds sivit amber greece, goods 
wares & merchandize whatsoever as by the fibotte of the 
same Accompte shall appeare to be & remayne in his hands 
or possession and for which he ought to be chardgable or 
aunswerable in any manner or wyse. And furthermore 
yf the said A.B. doe not att any tyme hereafter dureing 
the tyme of his service aforesaid directlie or indirectlie by 
himselfe or by any other deale in use or practise any buicing 
selhng tradcing or raerchaundiseiugc for the use or benefitt 
of himselfe or of any other person or persons whatsoever 
(except what is now ordered lymitted & allowed him by 
the said Corapanie as by their Register appeareth : but 

^ Yt ie resolved & agreed Tliab yt shall be lawfull for every of the 

said ffoctors to Adventure and yinploio in every voyadgo for their private proHitt 
to & agayne in the Companies sliipps, the some, or value of XXVli starlingo in any 
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oiielie to & for the sole & proj)])er use & beuefitt of the 
Cornpanie aforesaid* and their Assignes. And also yf the 
fjaid A.B. doe from tvme to ty me*’ with as mueh speede 
as possiblie ho eann geve intelligence & ‘notice to the said 
(jiovernor & Comitties for the tyine ‘being as well of all & 
every such jiersbn & peinons, whoe being now or ait any 
tyme hereafter shall be yn^ployed in the service & affaires of 
the said Cornpanie, doc or shall use exercyse or practise any 
secret or private tradinge buieing selling or nn^rchandize- 
ing in any place or places whereby the said. Cornpanie shall 
or may siisteyne or incurr any hindraunce or damadge, 
as alsoe of every ]>artJciilar of the same private tradinge & 
dealing accordinge to his best knowledge & uuderstandinge. 
And alsoe yf the said A.B. at all tymes dureing the tyme 
of his service aforesaid doe gentlelie, faithfullie & diligentlie 
use behave & demcane him selfe as a good & dutifull servant 
towards the said Governor & Comitties & those by them 
aucthorized. That then this present obligacon etc : 


Foem oif Bonds entered into by (Covenanted Servants 
(19 February, 1740 ) 

Know all men by the.se Pre.sent.s, That we W. A. Price 
& C. D. of are held and firmly bound unto the United 

Cornoditie (^f tho.^io [lartcs, o>.cept< spicpd and <Jrugc(r».s, and all inanuer of postering 
Comodities, payingo freight and other ordemario duties for the sarno. The whk’h 
251i or value wlioroof, is to he registered hero in Kiiglanii before shippinge of tho 
same : as alsoe liow the same is ymployed in tiio partes beyond tlio seas, & that in 
such inauncT as tho Comjiariio may have publieko notice & knowlodgo thereof. The 
which said stocko of 25Ii witli tho proffitt of tho samo is to bo returned in every 
voyadgo without any otlier private trade of Die same gaine thereof, duroinge tho 
Continuance of thf'ir service with tho said Oompanio, & furder to give advice in every 
voyadgo whereljy tlio Cornpanie may have knowlo(ige thereof, that the samo may 
be Registered accordingly for bettor satisfaccon heroin & for performance of their 
liomlos formerlie entorod into for abstaynoingo from all othor privaito trade & such 
hkc.” 


(Court Minutes, 20 January^ 1600-07) 
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Company of Merchants, . . . in the sum of (Five hiiiKlred ’) 
Pounds of Lawful Money of Groat Britain, to bo paid to 
the said United Company or their certain Attorney or 
Successors.. Tc/wAich Payment well and truly to he nmd(', 
wo bind ourselves and’ each of us, jointly and severally, 
and our and each of our Hi'irs, Executors, and Administra- 
tors. Sealed with our Seals, dat^d the Nineteenth day of 
February in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Forty and in the Fourteenth year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Second by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, King 
Defender of the Faith, and so forth. 

Whei’cas William A. Pri(;e of London Writei' is appointed 
and chosen Writer to the. above nanu'.d UniU'd (Joinpany, 

etc , The condition of this Obligation is such. That if 

the said W. A. Price do, and shall, from 'rime to 'Time, 
and at all Times hereafter, during his continuance' in the 
said oflice or service. Faithfully, Honestly, Dilige'iitly, and 
Carefully, Execute, Perform and Discharge the said Ollice 
or Service. And further, if the said AV. A. Price, his Heirs, 
Exeebtors, Administrators, and Assigns, and every of them, 
shall and do well and truly Observe, Perform, Pay, Fulfill 
and Keep all and every the Conditions, flovenants. Pay- 
ments, Articles and Agreements, Contained, and Sj)ecified 
in one Pair of Indentures, bearing even Date with these' 
Presents, and made between the above-named Ignited 
Company, etc. . . of the One Part, and the said W. A. Price. . . 
on the other Part, which on the Part and behalf of the 
said W. A. Price, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, and 
Assigns, or any of them, are, or ought to be Observed, 
Performed, Paid, Fulfilled, and Kept, and that in all 
Things according to the Tenour, Effect and true Meaning 
of the said Indentures : Then this obligation to be void 


^ The sum varied witli different g^rades of servants. 
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r 

and of n 9 ne effect, or else to remain in full Force and 
Virtue. 

* « # 

Sealed an(J Delivered 'Sd/- W. Price. (Seal) 

in the presence of us. Sd/- G. D. „ 

Sd/- 

Sd/— 

(Copy from the “ Bond Book for Covenanted 
Servants Abroad,” Vol. 1, I. 0. R. This is the earliest 
copy available in the India Office Records.) 



APPENDIX B 


Forms of Covenants Subscribed by Civil Servants iu 
Different Periods 

Covenant No. 1. *1756-1770 ^ 

( Vide Ap})en(lix to the First *Iie])ort of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Comtnons to enquire into the nature, 
state, and condition of the East India Company, dated 
the 26th May, 1772.) 

(Some portions, which are not so important have been 
omitte.d.) 

“ This Indenture, made the in the year of our 

Lord One tliousand Seven hundred and and in the 

. . . .year of the Bcign of our Sovcr^ign Lord by the 

Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King 

Defender, etc ; Between the United Com[)any of 

Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, of the 
one f’art, and A.B. of London, Writer of the other Part. 

Whereas the said United Cdmpany, etc , have (upon 

the special recpicst and entreaty of the said A.B. and 
upon the conditions and agreements hereinafter contained, 

^ According to this Koport, this Covenant (No, I) was in force from 175() to 1770. 
But from India Ofhco Het^ords tliis form can be traced so far back as 1740, the 
earliest year for which manuscript copies have been preserved, (En Bond Book, 
Vol. I, see the copy of a Covenant of a Writer named W. A. Brice, dated the 1 0th 
Fob., 1740). The above form was supplemented by another Covenant in 1704 
directed agaiitst tho prevention of the practice of taking gifts and presents from 
highly plaeo^ natives, which is ropruducod as Covenant No. 2. Since 1705 both 
these Covenants wore enforced. In July, 1770, the form of Covenant No. 1 was 
slightly modiOed by the addition of a few clauses. Wo shall call this Covenant 
No. 3 ; only the new clauses are reproduced here. This remained in force up to 
May, 1772, the date of the Report in question and much later as appears from tho 
Bond Book in India Office mentioned above. Subso(piontly alterations have 
taken place as necessity has boon felt for change till it has taken the shape of the 
Covenants of the present-day members of the fndian Civil Service. 
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on the part of the said A.B. to be performed) received 
and eriteftaiued him the said A.B. into their service, as 
their Writer and Covenant Servant, at their Chief 

Settlemen.t of Fort William ‘in Bengal '■in, the East Indies, 

to serve thenx for the term of five years, and to bo 
em]iloyed in a*d or any of the Traffic or Merchandizes, 
businesses, and affairs, iii any place or places whatsoever, 
between the Cape of Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan, 
as tlie said Com])any, or ’their Court of Directors for the 

time being or any thirteen or more of them, or any by 

them authoi’ised, shall appoint, at and for the Wages or 
Sum of Five pounds of lawful Money of Great Britain, 
by the Year, to eonunenee from the Time of his Arrival at 
Fort William aforesaid. Now this Indenture witnesseth, 
that the said A.B. for himself, his Heirs, Executors, and 
Adminisfrators, * doth liereby covenant and agree, to and 
with the sai<l Cnited .Company of Mc^rchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, their successors, ^ in Mstnncr 
and f\)rm following ; (that is to say,) 

“ That he the said A.B., from the Time of his Arrival 
at J’’ort William aforesaid, for, and during, and unto the 
full End and Expiration of Five years, shall faithfully, 
honestly, diligently, and carefxdly, serve the said Company 
at such Place and Places, and in all and every such Affairs 
and Businesses of the said Company, as the said A.B. 
shall be employed in ; and shall also, from time to time, 
and at all times, observe, keep and fulfil, all and every the 
orders of the said Company, and of said Court of Directors, 
made and to be made, for the Government of their Factories 
and Settlements, Offices, Agents, or Servants abroad ; 
and shall and will also observe, keep, and fulfil, all such 
Orders, Instructions, and Directions, which he shall here- 
with or hereafter receive under the Seal of the said Company 

^ TI1080 words will be kept blank below. 

^ Words after * Company * will bo omitted below. 
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or from the. said Coiii-t of Directors of the said Company 
for the time being, or any Thirteen or more of them, or 
from any Persons authorised thereunt o by such Directors ; 
and shall and wil/, to the uirnost of his power, and skill, 
resist and withstand alt and eveiy .such Person or Persons, 
as shall break or endeavour to . break, the said Orders, 
Instructions, or Directions, oi’ ai^y of them, and the said 

A. B. doth hereby for himself, his heirs, etc covenant 

and agree, tp and with the sai<l Ihiited Company, etc 

that ho will not do, attempt, or piactise, nor .shall wittingly 
or willingly ])ermit or suffer any otluw Person or Persons 
whatsoever, to do, attemj)t, or jnvKiti.se, any Matter or 
thing whaisoever, to the Hindrance, Hurt, Prejudice 
Damage, or defrauding of the f5aid Company or tlaur 
successors, or of their sorv.auts ; or any of them, or of the 
said (Joinp.xuy s Coods, Miu’chandi/os, 'IVade, or Tralhck, 
or any of them, or any Part tluo-eof;* but shall, ns much as 

in him lies, pTwent and defeat the same And ho the 

said A.B. doth hei‘(4iy, etc agree, to and with the 

said United Company, etc that he will not engage 

or erfi])loy, either the Stock of the .said C.'ompany or any 
Part thereof, or make use of the credit of the said Company, 
in any kind, or other Way and Manner how'soever, than 
for the Affairs of the said Ctom]>any, and as by the major 
Part of the Court of Directors of the said Company, for 
the Time being, under their Hands, or under the Common 
Seal of the said Company, shall be ordered and directed. And 

the said A.B. doth, etc agree,. . . .that he the said 

A.B. .shall and will, at all Times, keep and conceal the said 
Company’s Secrets, and evmry Matter and thing committed 
to him as such by the said Court of Directors, or their 
Agents, Factors, Officers, and Servants, or any of them. 
And also that he the said A.B. shall and will, from Time 
to Time, and at all Times henceforth, during his said 
Employment, keep, or cause to be kept, a true and particular 


S3— 1364B 
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Journal or Day Book, of all Passages and. Proceedings 
relatively to the Affairs of the said Company, and also 
Books of Accounts ; in which Journal, Day Book, and Books 
of Accounts, he shall daily, ‘duly, truly, and fully, enter, 
or cause to be entered, the Accounts of all and every 
particular Buyihg, Selling, Receipts, Payments, Barterings 
and all other Transactions and Occurrences relating to 
his Trust, during the Time he shall continue in the said 
Company’s Service and Employment and ho the said A.B. 

doth hereby, etc agree, to and with, the said United 

Company, that ho will not place, or consoiit to the jdacing, 
to the said Clornpany’s Account, nor otherwise charge 
the said Company with any more or greater sums than 
ho shall really, and in good Faith, pay for all or any Coods, 

I 

Merchandizes, or Effects, which he shall buy, or cause, 
procure, or consent to be bought, for, or on Account of, 
the said Company. And he the said A.B. doth hereby, 

etc agree, to and with the said United Company, 

etc that he shall and will bring to the Account of 

the said (’ompany, in the Books of the said Company, 
the full Rates and Pri(!es for which he shall sell, or Cause 
to be sold, any of the said Company’s Coods, Merchandizes, 

or Elfects ; and the said A.B. doth hereby, etc further 

covenant and agi’ee, etc that he will not directly 

or indirectly, take, accept, or receive, or agree to take, 
accept, or receive, any Gift, Reward, Gratuity, Allowance, 
Compensation, Sum or Sums of Money whatsoever, from 
any Person or Persons, of whom he the said A.B. shall, 
by himself, or any Agent for him, buy or barter, any 
Goods, Merchandizes, Treasure, or Effects, for, or upon 
Account of, the said Company ; and further, that he will 
not take, accept, or receive, or agree to take, accept, or 
receive, any Gift, Reward, Gratuity, Allowance, Compensa- 
tion, Sum or Sums of Money whatsoever, from any Person 
or Persons to whom he the said A.B. shall, directly or 
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indirectly, by himself, or any Agent for him, sell orjiarter 
any Goods, Merchandizes, 'iVeasnre, or K’ffects, of or belong- 
ing to ; or for, upon account of, the said Company, , 

And further, that* he the said A.B. shall and- will well 
and truly deliver and pay unto the said United Coiniiany, 
etc., their successors, all and evoiy such Monej^s, Goods, 
Merchandizes, and Things what‘ioe\Tn% as bj'^ the Foot 
of his Account, or otherwise, shall be due from him, rw 
remain at his hands and possessions, and for w'hich ho ought 
to be chargeable, or answerable in any niantuu’ or wise ; 
and also, that he, the said A.B. shall and will (before he 
shall kuwe the said ('onijiany’s Factoiai's or Setlhuneiits) 
pay and disibarge all and evtuy such sum or sums of 
Money as he shall justly owe, or be in(l(;bted to any of the 
Black Mtu'chanis or Natives of the Country where the 
said A.B. shall be. together with such othei’ sums as he 
shall ow(! abroad to any other Mei’chants or Persons 
not being subjects of His Majesty the King of Great Britiiin, 

or his successors ; And upon condition, that 

the .said A.B. shall in all Things perform his (.'ovenant and 
Agi’cement'S with the .said Company, and to encourage 
him so to do. It is furtluu' (Dvenanted and agreed, by 
and between the .said Parties to these Pre.sents, That it .shall 
and may be lawful to and for the said A.B. and the said 
Company doth acicordingly lieen,se the said A.B. during 
the said Five Years, commencing as aforesaid, freely to 
trade Riid traffick, for his otni account only, from port to 
port in India, or elsewhere, within the Limits aforesaid, 
but not to or from any place without the same, without 
any Lott, Hindrance or Interruption, from them the said 
Company, their Successors or Assigns, so as the said Trade 
and Traffick, so to be carried on and driven in India or 
elsewhere, within the Limits aforesaid, or any Part thereof, 
be subject to such Rules, Regulations and Limitations, as 
the said Company, or the Court of Directors for the time 
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being of tJie said (Company, have already dire^ited, or shall 

from Time to Time hereafter direct and appoint, and be 

not to the. Hurt or Prejxidicc of fhe said Company and 
* 

their Successors, or of their Trade and* Commerce ; 

“ And for as much as grievous f*omi)laints have been 
made to the said Company, that sevc:ral of the said C'om- 
pany’s Presidents and Chiefs of their Fai-tories, and several 
of such Persons as are of their Councils in their Factories, or 
some of them, as also their Factors, Agents, and Servants, 
have committed very heinous and grievous olfences in such 
Factories of the said C^om]iany, and elsewhere in the East 
Indies, and other Places within the said Company’s Limits 
of Trade, by unjustly menacing, imjalsoning, assaulting, 
abusing, and evil treating, the Natives and Plack Merchants, 
and others with whom the said Com])any have had dealings 
or Correspondence ; and by sudi Means, and other Violences, 
Abuses, and Injuries, hav'C, as hath been alleged, extorted 
and forced great sums of Mone3% and other valuable 
Effects, from such injured Persons, who by Reason of the 
great Distance from this Kingtlom, and the wholesome 
Laws thereof, and by Reason that the said Com{)any'have 
not been enabled to obtain and jcnder satisfaction for 
such Injuries and Misdemeanours, are and have been 
remediless : Now it is hereby' agreed by and betw(!en 
the said Parties to these Presents, and the said A.B. doth 
hereby covenant and agree, to' and with the said Company 
that in case any »Sum or Sums of Money, Goods or Chattels 
whatsoever, shall at any Time or Times hereafter, bo 
extorted, forced, or taken, by him, the said A.B. (either 
separately or jointly with others) from any Person, or 
Persons whatsoever, within the said Company’s Limits 
of Trade, by the Means or Use of Imprisonments, Assaults, 
Violences, Menaces, or other Force or Compulsion what- 
soever, then and as often as any such Offence or Offences 
shall be committed, it shall and may be useful, to and for 
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every Perspn or Persons injured thereby, to make and 
send over Complaints and Attestations th(ueof’ in 'Writing 
to the Court of Diractors of the said (V)mpany for the 
Tin)o being, and that upon tlie Receipt, of such Complaint's, 
and Attestations, it shall and jnay be lawful to and for the 
(tourt of Directors of the said Copipany, fcTr the 'rime being, 
to entpiire into the 'rruth of the said Complaints, by all 
such Ways and Means as they shall think just and equitable, 
and thereupon to hear the Matter of the said Complaint, 
or Complaints, and thereupon finally to judge* and (kderrnine, 
the same, and 'to award Satisfactio)i and Reparations to be 
rtiade by the said A.i>. to the said ( ompany, for the Renetit 
of such injured ])ersons. And the said A.B. doth hereby 

etc., covenant and agree, to and with tlie^ said Com- 

j>any, well and truly to j)ay to the said Comjjany, at such 
Time or 'Pimes as shall be limited by the said Court of 
Directors (or the major I’art of them) for that Purpose, 
all 'and every such sutn and sums of iMoney as shall be 

so awarded by the said Court of Directors, etc 

to be paid as aforesaid: But in 'I’rust nevertheless, and 
to the Intent, that the said (.'onq>any may and do render, 
and pay over, the Monies received or j-ecovered by them, 
to the Parties injured or defiauded, which the said Company 
accordingly hereby agree and covenant to do : And the 
said A.B. doth furthermore, for himself, his Heirs, (he. . . . 
covenant and agree, to and with the said Company 
to pay and satisfy to the said Company, for their own 
Use and Benefit, all such J)amages as they sliall have 
sustained by Reason or Means of any such offence or 

offences as aforesaid And the said A.B. 

doth hereby, etc covenant and agree, to and with 

the said Company, etc that he the said A.B. . .will not 

at any Time, during his Residence in the East Indies, or 
within the said Company’s Limits, directly or indirectly, 
by himself, or in conjunction with any Person or Persons 
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wliatsoovor, carry oi\ or use, or be concerned ip, any sort 
of Trade, Traflick, or Merchanciize, either from liluorpe 
to tlie East Indies, or to any Place within the said Company’s 
Limits, between the Cape of Coed Hopd, aiul the Straits 
of Magellan, or from the East Indit's, or from any Place 
within the said (.'bm])any’s.. Jamits, to Europe, or to or from 
any Place whatsoever, altho’ not within the said Com- 
pany’s Limits of Trade, save and exco])t for, and on Account 
of, the said Com])any, nor shiUl carry on, use, or be concerned 
in, any Trade or Trallick whatso('ver, but such as is exj)ressly 
allowed by and according to the true Intent and Meaning 
of these Presents. Aiul he the said A.IL foi* himself, etc. 

doth hereby cov'enant and agr('(>, that he the said 

A.B., etc shall and will pay? or cause to be paid, 

unto the said Company, as and by Way of stated Damages, 
double the value of all and every the Goods and Merchandizes 
traded for, bartered, or <tr attic ked with, by the said A.B. 
his Agent or Agents, contrary to t he trim Mi'aning of these 
Presents, and morcov'cr, shall forefelt and lose all and every 
the Benefits and Advantages which the said A.B., etc. . . . 
would otherwise be entitled unto, from the said Compa’ny, 
and shall also from thenceforth cease to be the said 

Company’s servant or Agent Lastly, it is 

hereby covenanted, concluded, and agreed, by and between 
the Parties hereto, and it is their true Intent and Meaning, 
that if the said A.B. shall continue in the said (’ompany’s 
service after the Expiration of the said Term of Five Years, 
that such continuance shall be upon the same Terms, 
Conditions and Agreements, as are hereinbefore made and 
agreed upon, for the said Term of Five Years, save and 
except that if the said A.B. shall rise to any superior place 
or office than what he is hereby employed in or appointed 
for, that then ho the said A.B. shall have and receive such 
Wages as are usually paid to officers in the like advanced 
Stations, Places, or Employments. In witness whereof, the 
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said United Company liavo to one Part of these Indentures 
set their Common Seal ; etc ; 

. B. 


Covenant No. 2 

Th(; Specimen of a (Covenant of Writers (from May, 
1764 to 1770), Civil No. 1000, J770.^ 

This Indenture, made the day of in the 

ycfxr of the reign of our sov(‘reign Lord by 

the grace of Cod, King of Croat Jiritain, Prance, and 

A 

Ireland, Defender of tlie Faith and so forth, and in the 
year of our Lord oui’' thousand .st^ven luindred and scA cnty, 
between A.B. of London, writer, of the one part, and the 
United Company of Men-hants of England, trading to the 
East Indies of tlie other j^art ; 

Whereas the said A. li. is now employed in the service 
of the said United ('ompany as due of their wT'itevs and 
covenant servants, at tlu'ir chief settlement of Port William 
in Bengal, in the East Indies ; Now this Indenture 
witnesseth, and the said A.B. in compliance with a Besolu- 
tioii of a Ceneral Court of the said United Company and 
for and in consideration of what ho is, or shall be, entitled 
to receive from the said Company, in respect of his said 
service, or in rc'speet of any other station, capacity or 
employment, in which the said A.B. may hereafter be 
retained or employed by the said United Company, or 
their Court of Directors, doth liereby for himself, his Heirs, 
Executors, and Administrators, covenant, promise and 
agree, to and with the said United Company, that he the 
said A.B. shall not, nor wd 11 at anj'^ Time or Times hereafter 
during his being employed in the said Company’s service, 
in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by himself 

' Vide First Report from the Select Commit toe appoiatod to enquire into 
the nature, state and condition of the East India Company and of the British 
affairs in the East Indies, 26th May, 1772. 
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or by any other person or persons whomsoever, in trust 
for liim or for his ifse, directly or indirectly, accept, take 
or receivtf oP' agree to accept, take ©r receive, any gift or 
grant of lands ; or rents or revenues iss'uing out of lands 
or any territorial possession, jurisdic'tion, dominion, power 
or authority whatsoever, from any of the Indian Princes, 
Sovereigns. Subahs or Nabobs or any of their ministers, 
servants or agents for any service or services, or upon any 
account or pretence whatsoever, without the licence or 
consent of tlie Court of Directors for the time being, of 
the said United Company, signified under their Hands, 
nor shall or will, at any time or times hereafter, during 
his being etn})loyed in the said United Company’s service, 
in any station or capacity, wliatsoever, eitfier by hmiself, 
or by any othci' person or persons whomsoever in trust 
for him, or for his use, directly or indirectly, acce])t, take 
or receive, oi' agree to''ace<^pt, take or receive any gift, 
reward, gratuity, allowance, donation or compensation in 
Money, Effects, Jewels or otherwise howsoever from any 
of the Indian T^rinces, Sovereigns, Subahs or Nabobs or any 
of their ministers, servants or agents exc(‘eding the value 
of four thousand rupees, for any service or services per- 
formed, or to bo performed, by the said A.B. in India or 
upon any other account or pretence whatsoever, without 
the like licence or consent of the said Court of Directors 
of the said Unite 1 Company signified as aforesaid ; nor 
any such reward, gratuity, allowance, donation, or compen- 
sation exceeding the value of one thousand rupees, and 
under the value of four thousand rupees, without the 
licence or consent of the President and Council for the 
time being, of the Presidency or Settlement where the said 
A.B. shall be employed ; and that he the said A.B. shall 
and will convey, assign and make over to the said United 
Company, for their sole and proper use and benefit, all 
and every such Gifts, and Grants of Lands, or Rents or 
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Revenues issuing out of Lands or any such territorial 
possession, jurisdiction, dominion, power or authority 
whatsoever; and also account for and pay ‘to ’the saiji 
United Ccwnpaiiy for their sole and })roper use and benefit, 
all and every such gifts, rewards, gratuities, allowances, 
donations or compensations whatsoever, ‘which, contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of these presents, shall come 
to the hands, possession or power of the said A.B. or any 
other person or persons in trust for him, or for his use 
as aforesaid, Xn witness whereof, to one part of these 
indentures the said A.B. hath set his hand and seal, and 
to the other part thereof, the said United Company have 
caused their common seal to be put, the day and year 
abovip written. 

A.B. 

Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) in the 

presence of • 

I acknowledge to have read this within covenant, before 
I executed the same 

A.B. 

Witness 

New Clauses of Covenant No. 3, from July, 1770 

ONWARDS 

“ Provided always, and it is hereby expressly 
covenanted, declared and agreed, between the Parties 
to these Presents, and it is the true Intent and Meaning 
thereof, that in case the said A.B. shall make default in 
any of the Covenants hereinbefore contained, or shall 
embezzle any of the said Company’s Money, Goods, or 
Effects, or be guilty of any Breach of Trust towards the 
said Company, or shall be concerned in buying, bartering, 
selling, or disposing of any Artillery, Ordnance, Musquets, 
Fire-Arms, Ammunition, or Warlike stores, to or for the 
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use of any Prince, Nabob or Coimtry Power, in India, or 
of the Natives tliei’e, witliout the express Licence of the 
said Compa.ny, or their Court of •Directors for the time 
being or a majority of them, or of tile said Company’s 
President and Council, at the respebtive Settlement where 
such buying, bartering, or selling, sh.-ill be ; or in case the 
said A.B. shall, at any /Pime during the continuance of 
these Presents, without the like Licence and authority 
as aforesaid, hold correspc)nden(;e with anj’^ Prince, Nabob 
or Country Power in India, or any of their Ministers, or 
shall supply, lend to, or procure, for the use of any Foreign 
Company trading in, or to India, or any Person or Persons 
trading under the Licence or Authority of such Foreign 
Company, any Money, at Ref^poHdenda or any , other 
security, Jjoan, or Engagement whatsoever ; that then, 
and in each and every of the said cases, it shall be lawful 
for the said Company and their said Court of Directors, etc. 
. .or the President and Council at the respective Settlement,, 

and they are hereby res])eetivel}' declaied to have 

full Power and Authority for that Purjjose, to suspend, 
or wholly dismiss, the said A.B. from the Com])any’s Se'rvice 
and Employment ; the said A.B. having first had Notice 
given him of such his Offence or Default, and a reasonable 
Time allowed to make his Defence against the same, and 
having been convicted ther(M)f. And it is hereby further 
expressly covenanted and agreed by and between, etc. . . . 
that in case of such Dismission as aforesaid, or in case the 
said A.B. shall, during the continuance of these Presents, be 
minded to quit or resign the said Company’s service, and 
such Resignation shall be accepted and agreed to, by the 
said Company or their Court of Directors, or their President 

and Council at such Settlement, etc that then, and 

in either of the said cases of Dismission from, or voluntary 
Resignation of, the said Service, it shall not be lawful for 
the said A.B. to enter into any now or fresh Engagements 
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or Ooncerns whatsoever, in tiie way of Trade or Merchiindize ; 
but he shall wholly forbear and be prohibited thcrefioni ; 
but nevertheless, the i5aid A.B. shall, in anyh)r either of 
the said cases, be at Liberty, and have power anrt authority 
to sell and disjiose of his Merchandizes and EflCects, which 
he shall have on Hand, or which shall be then fairly and 
truly belonging to him, and to* collect and get in such 
outstanding Debts as shall be then due and owing to him 
in Trade, - or otherwise. And for the more effectually 
carrying the said last mentioned Clovenant anrl Agreement 
into Execution, it is hereby declared to be the true Intent 
and Mi'aning of these Presents ; and the said A.B, doth 
hereby covenant, promise and agree, to and with the 
said .United Company that in case of such Dismission 
from, or (luitting and l•(“signing, the said (bmi)any’s Service 
and Employment, he the said A.B. shall and will, ivithin 
one year after the same shall happen, or by the first Passage 
that can be obtained after tlu' exjiiration of the said One 
Year, transport himself, together with his Family, to 
Grea^t Britain, in such ship employed by the said ('ompany, 
or by their (^ourt of Directors, or their President and 
Oouncil as aforesaid; and shall not, nor will upon an\- account 
or Prc'-tence whatsoever, stay or continue any longer in 
the East Indies : And moreover, in case the said A.B. 
shall make Default in the said last mentioned Covenant, 
the said A.B. doth hereby consent and agi'ee wdth the 
said United Company that from and immediately after 
such Default, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Company, or their Court of Directors, or their President 
and Oouncil at the Settlement. .. .to cause the said A.B. 
to be apprehended and detained, and to jiut him and 
his family on Board any Ship employed by the said Company, 
for the Purpose of being Transported to Great Britain, 
so nevertheless that no unneeessaiy Delay be sought, 
nor any fit Occasion or Opportunity lost in so doing. And 
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further, in case of such apprehending, putting on Board 
and Transporting, 'the said A.B. doth hereby covenant, 
promise,' and agree to and with thd said United Company 

that he the said A.B., etc shall not, nor ‘will commence, 

sue, or prosecute the said Company or their Court of 
Directors, or any of their Presidents and C 'ouncil, Commanders 
or Officers of any such Ship, or any other Person employed 
ill any of the Matters aforesaid, in or by any Action, Suit, 
or other Prosecution, Civil or Criminal, in respect of such 
Apprehending and Detaining him the said A.B. or of 
Putting on Board and Transporting him and his Family, 
to Great Britain, in Manner aforesaid, etc ” 

(For reasons of adding the above clau.ses see Letter 
from the Court, dated the 10th of Ajiril, 1771, in Be^igal 
Despatches, Vol. 4.) 

Copy of a Covenant of ah I.t'.S. Officer . 

EXECUTED IN 1891 

This indenture made the. .. .day of in the year 

of our Lord 1891, between hereinafter called the 

covenantor, of the first part ; luTcinafter called the 

surety, of the second part : and the Secretary of State 
in Council of the third part. Whereas the Secretary of 
State in Council has appointed the covenantor to serve 
Her Majesty as a member of the Civil Service of India 
in the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the East 
Indies (with the option to the Government of India at 
any time and from time to time to require him to serve 
elsewhere in India), such service to continue during the 
pleasure of Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, to be 
signified under the hand of the Secretary of State for 
India, bvi with liberty for the said covenantor to resign the 
said service^ with the permission of the said Secretary of 


^ Italics ours. 
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State in Council or of the Governor-Ceneral of Iri/lia in 
Council. And whereas by reason of the said ('ovenaTitor’s 
minority the said surety hath agreed to beeoiuie’a ])arty 
to and execute ttese presents as a surety for the due 
performance of the covenants hereinafter contained on 
the part of the said covenantor. Now this Indenture 
witnesseth, and the said covenantor and the said surety 
do and each of them doth hereby severally covenant and 
agree with* and to the Secretary of State in Council, in 
manner and form following ; that is to say, — 

1st. That while he the said covenantor shall be 
employed in the said service he will faithfully, honestly, 
and diligently do all such things as shall be lawfully 
committed to his charge by or on the jiart of the Secretaiy 
of State in Council or of the Government of India, or in 
execution of his duty. 

,2nd. That he wdll perform aifti obey all such general 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of State in Council 
and of the said service as shall be in force in relation to 
all things to be committed to his charge or to be done by 
him, or to any rank, office or station in which he shall act, 
and will observe and obey all such orders relating to himself 
or his conduct as he shall receive from the Secretary of 
State in Council, or the Government of India, or any 
person who shall have lawful authority to command him. 

3rd. That he will regularly and justly keep all accounts 
touching his transactions for the Government in India, 
and will preserve and keep all such documents, chattels, 
and realty as shall be committed to his charge, or as it 
shall be his duty to preserve and keep, and shall not wilfully 
obliterate, cancel or injure, nor permit to be obliterated, 
cancelled, or injured, any documents, chattels, or realty 
belonging to Her Majesty or in the custody of any person 
or persons on account of the Government, and will deliver 
all such documents, chattels, and realty as shall be in 
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his custodjy or ])owor to any person to whom "he ought to 
deliver the same. 'And on demand made by or on behalf 
of the Secietary of State in C-Ouncil', or of the Government 
of India, will deliver to such person or persons as shall 
be authorised to demand the same, all documents whatso- 
ever touching any of the affairs or concerns of- the Govern- 
ment, or anything in which he shall have been engaged as 
a servant in the Civil Service of India : such delivery 
to be made without obliteration or concealmont of any 
part of the books, laipers, or writings to -be delivered up, 
and notwithstanding that they may not be the property 
of Her Majesty or that there may be any entry or entries 
relating to his own affairs or those of any other person 
or any other reason whatever. 

4th. 'f’hat he shall not make use of or apply the 
])roperty (jf Her Ma jesty whi<4i h(‘ may have for any i)urposes 
other than those for which he ought to use and apply it 
in the course of his said service, save and except such furni- 
ture, goods and chattels as he may be justly (mtitled to 
the use of for his own proper accommodation. 

5th. 'J’hat he shall not nor will divulge, disc^lose or 
make known any matter relating to the affairs or concerns 
of the Government in India, or relating to any matter or 
thing in which he may act or be concerned or which may 
come to his, knowledge in the course of his said service 
which may require secrecy, and which ought to be kept 
secret (save and except as his duty may require), unless 
he shall be authorized or required to disclose and make 
known the same by the Secretary of State in Council or 
the Government in India, or some other person or persons 
having competent authority for that purpose. 

6th. That ho shall not at any time, directly or indirect- 
ly, ask, demand, accept, or receive any sum of money, 
or security for money, or other valuable thing or service 
whatsoever, or any promise or engagement by way of 
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present, gift or gratuity, from any person or persops with 
wliom or on whose behalf he shall, on the part of the 
Government in India,’* have any dealings or T:ransactions, 
business or concern whatsoever, or from any -person or 
persons from whom, by law or any orders or regulations 
of the Secretary of States in Gouncii or of any of the branches 
of the Government of India, he. is or shall be restrained 
from demanding or receiving any sum of money or other 
valuable thing as a gift or present, oi- undei- colour thereof. 

7th. That -he shall not nor will by himself, or in 
])artnership with any other person or persons, or by the 
agency of any other pei-son or ])ersons, either as principal, 
factor or agent, directly or indirectly engage, carry on, or be 
conei-j-ned in aiu' trade, dealings or transac tions u hatsoever. 

8th. 3'hat he- shall not nor will at any time rc-turn 
to Europe, nor remove from or Ic-avc- the Presidency, within 
whij-h he shall be- sc-rving, wit bout *thc ]>r(“vious iH-rniission 
of the Governor-Geneial of India in ('ouneil in writing : 
and previou.sly to any such return or removal he shall ])ay, 
satisfy and ]>erform all such debts, sums of money, duties, 
and engage-ments as he shall owe or be liable to perform 
to Her Majesty or to the Government in India, or any 
branch or department of the .same. 

9th. That he shall and will forthwith u})on his arrival 
at the said I’ivsideiu'y, and from time to tim(% so long 
as he shall continue in the service of Her Majesty, make 
such payments as, under the rules and regulations \i-hich 
shall be in force within the said Presidency of Fort ^Villiam 
in Bengal, shall become due or payable by him on aec’ount 
of the provision for his own pension or for pensions to his 
wife, or children or shall at the option of the Secietary 
of State in Council or of the Governor-General of India 
in Council, allow the amount of such subscriptions to be 
deducted out of the money due or payable by the Govern- 
ment to him, 
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Id witness whereof, the said covenantor, the said 

surety, and ! . . . being two members of the Council 

,of India, h«tve hereunto set their hands and seals, the day 
and year ‘first above written. 

Signed, sealed, .and delivered by 
the above-named covenantor 

in the presence of • Sd/- (seal) 

Sd/- 

Signed and sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named surety 

in the presence of Sd/- (seal) 

Sd/- 

Signod and sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named two 
members of the Council of 

India in the presence of Sd/- (seal 

Sd/- 

(From Bengal Secretariat Records, by kind permission 
of the Covernment of Bengal.) 


Copy of a Covenant of I.C.S. Officees in 1931 

This Indenture made the day of in the year 

of our Lord 1931, between (hereinafter called “ the 

covenantor ”) of the one part and the Secretary of State 
in Council of the other part. Whereas the Seesretary of 
State in Council has appointed the covenantor to serve 
His Majesty as a Member of the Civil Service of India, 
in the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal in the East 
Indies (with the option to the Government of India at 
any time and from time to time to require him to serve 
elsewhere in India), such service to continue during the 
pleasure of His Majesty, His heirs and successors, to be 
signified under the hand of the Secretary of State for India, 
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but "with libprty for tho said covenantor to resign the said 
service, with the previous permission of the tSe*cref,ary of 
State in Council or of tho Government under which he 
may for t^e time* being be Serving. Now this .Indenture 
witnessoth, and tho said covenantor doth hereby covenant 
and agree with and to tho Sccrc.tary of State in Council, 
in manner and form following, that is to say, — 

1st. That while ho shall be employed in the said 
service he, will faithfully, honestly and diligently do all 
such things as shall be lawfully committed to his charge 
by or on the part of the Secretary of State in Council or 
of the Government in India, or i'n execution of his duty. 

2nd. That he will perform and obey all such general 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of State in Council 
and of the said service as shall bo in force in relation to 
all things to be com?nittod to his charge or to bo done 
by him or to any rank , office, T)r station in which ho 
shall act, and will observe and obey all such orders relating 
to himself or his conduct as he shall receive from tho 
Secretary of State in'Cauncil, or tho Government in India, or 
any person who shall have lawful authority to command him. 

3rd. That he will regiilarly and justly keep all 
accounts toxiching his transactions for the Government 
in India, and will preserve and keep all siich documents, 
chattels and realty as shall be committerl to his charge, 
or as it shall be his duty to preserve and keep, and shall 
not wilfiilly obliterate, cancel or injure, nor permit to be 
obliterated, cancoUed, or injured, any documents, chattels, 
or realty belonging to His Majesty, or in tho custody of 
any person or persons on accoiint'of tho Government 
and will deliver all such documents, chattels and realty 
as shall be in his custody or power to any person to whom 
he ought to deliver the same, and on demand made by 
or on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council, or of the 
Government in India, will deliver to such person or persons 

56— 1364B 
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as shall be authorised to demand the same, all documents 
whatsoever touching any of the affairs or concerns of the 
Government or anything in which he shall have been 
engaged as a servant in the 'Civil Service .of Ipdia — such 
delivery to be made without obliteration or concealment 
of any parts of the books,.papers, or writings to bo delivered 
up, and notwithstanding that they may not bo the property 
of His Majesty, or that there may be an entry or entries 
relating to his own affairs or those of any other person, 
or any other reason whatever. 

4th. That he shall not make use of or apply the 
property of His Majesty which he may have, for any 
purposes other than those for which he ought to use and 
apply it in the course of his said service, save and except 
such furniture, goods, and ehattels as he may be justly 
entitled to the use of for his own proper accommodation. 

6th. That he shall not nor will divulge, disclose or 
make known any matter relating to the affairs or concerns 
of the Government in India, or relating to any matter 
or thing in which he may act or be concerned or whit^h 
may come to his knowledge in the course of his said service 
which may require secrecy and which ought to be kept 
secret (save and except as his duty may require), unless 
he shall be authorised or required to disclose and make 
known the same by the Secretary of State in Council, 
or the Government in India, or some other person or persons 
having competent authority for that purpose. 

6th. That he shall not at any time, directly or 
indirectly, ask, demand, accept, or receive any sum of money 
or security for money, or other valuable thing or service 
whatsoever, or any promise or engagement by way of 
present, gift or gratuity, from any person or persons with 
whom or on whose behalf he shall, on the part of the 
Government in India, have any dealings or transactions, 
business or concern whatsoever, or from any person or 
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persons from, whom, by law or any orders or regulations 
of the Secretary of State in Council or ol clny of the? branches 
of the Government in India, he is or shall be restrained 
from demanding or' receiving any sum of money, or other 
valuable thing as a gilt or* present or under colour thereof. 

7th. That h(^ shall not nor* will by* himself, or in 
partnership with any other person or persons, or by the 
agency of any other person or persons, either as priiuipal, 
factor or agent, directly or indireclly (mgage, carry on or be 
concerned in any trade, dealings or transactions Vhatsoover. 

8th. That lie shall not nor will at any time return 
to iEuropo, nor remove from or leave the Presidency or 
province within which he shall bo starving, without the 
previops permission of the Government in writing, and 
previously to any such return or removal he shall pay, 
satisfy, and perform all such debts, sums of money, duties 
and pngagemonts as he shall owe Or be liable to perform 
to His Majesty or to the Government in India, or any 
branch or department of the same. 

9th. That he shall and will forthwith uptm his anival 
at the said Presidency, and from time to time, so long as 
ho shall eotitinuc in the service of His Majesty, make such 
payments as, under tlu^ rules and regulations which shall 
be in force in India, shall become due or payabk? by him to 
the Indian Civil Service Provident Fund and lor pensions to 
his wife or children, or shall, at the option of the Secretary 
of State in Council, or of the Government, allow the amount 
of such subscriptions to bo deducted out of any money 
due or payable by the Government to him. 

10th. That for the purpose of calculating the pay 
admissible to him under the timc-s(“ale this covenant shall 
have effect as from the 1st day of Novembei', 1931. 
Provided that pay shall be drawn only from the date of 
disembarkation in India, subject to his proceeding to take 
up his duties without avoidable delay. 
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In witness whereof, the said covenantor-i and 

b'eing two members of the Council of 

Jndia hffve hereunto set their handsf and seals the day and 
year first -above written. * ' 

Signed, sealed and delivered by 
the covenantor in the 

presence of Sd/- (seal) 

Sd/- 

Signed, sealed and delivered by Sd/- , (seal) 

the above-named two 
members of the Council of 

India in the presemee of Sd/- ‘ (seal) 

Sd/- 

(f rom Bengal Secretariat Records. By kind permission of 
the Government of .Bengal.) 
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I. Grades and Salaries op Civir# Servants 
[Bengal Civil Serimits, Vol. I ’{1706-1760), I. O. 2?.] 


Old Company 



Now Company 




December, 1700 Grades 

Salary 

• 

£ 



£ 

Chairman and Cashior . . 

100')^ 

Mr. Winder, 

Chairman 

. 100^ 

Accountant . . 

40 / CJ 


and Cashier 

1 

1 

linj)ort VVarcbouso Keeper 

4or § 

„ Nightingale', 

Export Ware- 

. 40 j 

Jhkixio 

40) ^ 

house Keeper 

( 

Senior Merchant 

40 

,, Maistor, 

Jemindar 

, 40 i 

tl iinior Merchant • 

30 

King, 

Secretary 

. 40 j 

Factor in the Secretary’s 

16 

Factor in the 

. 16 

Ollico 



Export Waro- 


t 



llOUSO 





Factor in the 
Secretary’s 

, 15 




Ollico 

Factor in the 
Accountant’s 

. 15 




Oil ice 

Factor in 

. 15 




Import Ware- 
house 

Writer under 

. . 20 




the Buxie 
Writers 

, . 20 


II. List of the United Company’s Covenanted Servants 
IN Bengal, the 15th day of February, 1713-14 


Names 

Dignity 

Year of 

Salary 

Present 

Present 


arrival in 


Salary 

Position 



India 

£ 

£ 



R. Hodges 

Arrived Councillor 

17th Aug. 

40 

300 

President 



1710 





A. Adams 

„ Writer 

6th July 

20 

40 

Second 




1009 





E. Pattlo 

ff f9 

31st Oct. 

5 

40 

Third 




1692 





S. Featro 

9f 99 

26th May 

5 

40 

Fourth 

1 



1700 




§ ^ 
5 

J. Willcaugon 

„ Factor 

25th Aug. 
1702 

15 

40 

Fifth 


E. Page 

„ Junior 

17th Aug. 

30 

40 

Sixth 


Mercliant 

1710 





S. Browne 

„ Junior 

17th Aug. 

30 

40 

Seventh 



Merchant 

1710 



Eighth 


J. Beane 

„ Writer 

25th Aug. 

6 

40 




1702 





J * Frankland 

„ Factor 

14th Jan. 

15 

40 

Ninth 


1708-0 


Council 
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Names 

Dignity 

f 

Year of 
arrival in 
India 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Position 

00 

si 

J. Ravenhill 

f $ 

Arrived Writer 

17th July, 
1682 

10 

40 


t| 1 

W. Spencer 

»* *f 

« 2nd Aug. 

i20 

40 

at Bala- 

V s 

„ 


1699 


' • 

sore 

CO O 

s 

J. Eyno 

»> 

14th Juno 
1701 

20 

40 


Jr. Mer- 
chant 

^ J. Thompson 
) 

) 

„ Faot6r 

4 

25th Dor. 15 

1708-09 

30 

in the Ex- 
port 
Ware- 
house 


1 W. Collett 

t> 9* * 

14 til Jnn. 
1709-10 

15 

15 

Ditto 

S 

o 

J. Colo 

♦* 

Do. 

15 

15 

Ditto 

o 

ca 

1 J. Surinan 

„ Writer 

19th Axu^y 
1707 " 

5' 

15 

at Pattna 

^ 1 

1 .T. Pratt 

»> »», 

nth Jan. 
1709-10 

5 

15 

Ditto , 
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WITH THEiB Employments, Salabies and Allowances on 1st Jandaby, 1784 
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4 John Stable, Esq, 6 Nov,, 1782 , . Fourth in Council Salary at 10,000 per annum 
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APPENDIX D 


A Notb ok the So/\.eb op Salaries op the Civil 
Servants op the Company 

(from Proceedings of the President and Council, Bengal, 
dated Oct. 3, 1757 A.D.) i 

Ac(;ount of salary duo to the Hon’blo ('ompany's covcRantod serv^aiits for six inontlis^ 
from tlio 25111 Man-li to tho^20th Sept., 1757 : — 

Rs. A. P. Hs. A. i\ 

The Hoii’ble Roger Drake Rsq. — 

Salary 0 mouths at £200 ])or aimuiii . . . . 800 0 0 

Gratuity (i months at £100 . . 400 O 0 l.t^OO 0 0 

Charles Manniiigham, Ksq. — 

Salary 6 months at £40 per annum . . . . 100 0 0 

Gratuity 0 months at Rs, 4,000 .. .. 1.777 12 0 1,937 12 0 

* ' 

Major James Killpatriek — " , 

Salary 0 months at £40 per annum .. .. ICO 0 0 

Richard Bechor, Es(|. . . . . . . 10(1 0 0 3,457 12 6 

William Frankland, Estj., salary 0 months at £10 p.a. 100 0 0 

Mathew C^illett, Esq., salary 0 months Ditto . . 100 0 0 

William Mackott, Esq,, salary 0 months Ditto . . 100 0 0 

I’oter Amyalt, Esq., salary 0 months Ditto . . KU) 0 0 

Thomas Boddam, Es(|., salary 0 months Ditto .. KiO 0 0 4,257 12 0 

The Rejv. Richard Cobbe — 

Salary at £50 per annum 4m. 3d., £17 9s 4d . . 139 11 0 

Gratuity at £50 per annum 4m. 3d., £17 9s 4d , . 139 11 0 279 7 0 

Senior merchants at £40 per annum — 

Messrs. Richard Court — 

Salary 6 months . . . . . . 1 60 0 0 

Gratuity as sub*accoraptant 6 months . . 250 0 0 

Gratuity as sub-Zemindar 6 months . . . . 250 0 0 

Gratuity for keeping the mayor s court book 125 0 0 786 0 6 

John Cooke — 

Salary 6 months . . , . . . 160 0 0 

Gratuity as Secretary . . . . . . 500 0 0 660 0 0 

1,445 0 0 

' Quoted in Seiections from Unpublished Records of Government for the years 
1748 to 1767, by Rev. J. Dong, Vol. I, No, 249. 

* It was common then to pay salaries every six months but men had other 
perquisites and therefore, the delay was not so inconvenient. Private trade 
brought in far more profit. 
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Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

J unior Merchants at £30 per annum 







Messrs. Luke Scrafton — 



* 

» 



Salary 6 inontlis . , ^ 


’ • 


, 120 

0 

0 

William ^]llis, salary 6 months, as Fac*t<jr 



* 




£1 128 ,6d (3nf. 21*lays) 

37 

0 

0 




William Ellis, salary 6 months, as Jr. Merchant 







(2m. 13d. at £6 Is 8d) 

48 

10 

c 

85 

10 

() 

Culling Smith— • 

• 






Salary as Factor 3m, 2 Id. £4 12 r (kl . . 

37 

0 

0 




As Jr. Mt'rchant 2m. 13d. £6 Is 8d . . • 

48 

10 

6 




(Jratuity as vSub- Import Warohou.se keeper 

250 

0 

0 

335 

10 

6 

Fdf'lors at £ir> per annum • 







Messrs Charles O’Hara — 







Salary 6 months 

60 

0 

0 




Oratuity as Sub-Treasurer 

250 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

W. Ili<le, salary 6 mouths . . . • . • 




60 

0 

0 

J. Jolmstono, salary 6 months . . 




GO 

0 

0 

F. Sykes, salary 6 months . . 




60 

0 

0 





1,031 

.5 

0 

• 




7.015 

8 

6 

Doctors at £30 per annum 







G. Gray, salary 6 montlm , . 

144 

0 

0 




W. Fullerton, salary 6 months . • . . 

• 

144 

0 

0 

288 

0 

0 





7,301 

8 

6 

Writers at £0 per annum — 







Messrs W. Hay, salary 6 months 

20 

0 

0 




IL Marriott, salary 6 months 

20 

0 

0 




* etc. etc. , . 




380 

0 

0 


Total sifca rupeen . . 7,081 8 0 

Battal2i% .. 960 3 6 

Current rupees .. 8,641 11 6 


Errors excepted 
R. Becher, 

Accomptant. 
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Geneeal Abstiiact of the Salaey and Emoluments of 
THE Company’s Civil Seevants at Foet William 
AND Su’boedinates feom 1762 TO 1772 


{Vide Ninth Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House' of Commons 
to enquire into the State of the East India Company, dat($d tlie «U)th Juno, 1773, 
p. 503, I. O. R.) 


s 

.*3 

§ 

0 

1 

s 

-g 

s| 

'bS 

Factors 

s 

*C * 

s 

3 

1 

Amount of Salary 





3 

w 


I 



and emoluments 





5 





6 

3 

Current Rupees 

or £ Sterling 

1762 

10 



9 

19 

27 

, 1 

2 

1,55,014 

9 

6 

17,439 

2 

10 

1763 

13 



8 

18 

36 

2 

2 

1,65.842 

14 

t> 

18,657 

6 

6 

1764 

14 



3 

21 

43 

2 

4 

1,74,786 

7 

0 

19,663 

9 

6 

1765 

14 



' 15 

11 

51 

1 

4 

2,03,071 

•1 

3 

22,845 

9 

11 

1766 

11 



14 

11 

76 

1 

4 

1,82,407 

3* 

6 

20,520 

16 

2 

1767 

11 



16 

11 

88 

2 

4 .. 

2,00,181 

12 

3 

22,520 

9 

0 

1768 

12 


*8 

9 

28* 

6-3 

1 

4 

2,20,013 

5 

0 

24,751 

'9 

11 

1769 

10 


6 

7 

27 

62 

2 

4 

2,11,552 

1 

0 

23,799 

12 

2 

1770 

12 


4 

13 

43 

106 

, . 

2 

1,77.031 

2 

0 * 

19,916 

0 

0 

1771 

7 


9 

23 

41 

80 

, . 

, , 

1,79,170 

15 

0 

20,156 

14 

7 

1772 

14 


4 

33 

39 

118 

•• 


1,78,936 

9 

0 

20,130 

C 

7 

3 










20,48,008 

0 

0 

230,400 

17 

11 


‘ And your Committee called for the several states of the salaries, allowances, 
and gratuities held by the Company’s Servants at their settlements in India, which 
were presented by Wilks and Mf. Hoole, & which are as follows ; viz. : ’ ^ 

[ Ninth Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the House ol' 
Commons to enquire into the State of the E. 1. Company, 1773 (1. O. R.)> p* 400.] 

An account of the stated salaries and allowances to the Company's (’ivil Servants 
in India together with that ‘of their commission upon Indian revenues. 


Salary and allowances Commission on the revenues 



Bengal 

Fort St. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Fort St. 

Bom 



George 




George 

bay 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor, p.a. 

4,800 

3,000 

1,668 

15 

18,610 6 

4,037 5 

3,000 

Second in Council 

368 15 

276 10 

287 

9 

2,687 17 

1,057 7 

900 

Third in Council 

342 13 

129 10 

145 

0 

1,194 12 

480 12 

450 

Fourth in Council 

342 13 

129 10 

125 

0 

1,194 12 

480 12 

460 

The rest in Council, 








each 

342 13 

129 10 

125 

0 

1,194 12 

480 12 

450 

Senior merchants, 








each 

81 0 

80 0 

85 

0 




Junior merchants. 








each 

76 0 

70 0 

76 

0 




Factors, each 

60 0 

60 0 

70 

0 




Writers, each 

60 0 

60 0 

60 

0 





Msmobandums : Besides salary and diet, such as are not provided with apart- 
ments, are allowed house rent ; viz* at Bengal, £30 per annum ; 
at Bombay, £30. 

The above salaries and allowances are exclusive of any emolu- 
ments from a ohiefship, or any other office or employ. 

The words * rest in Council ’ at Bengal include 7, at Fort St. 
George 7, and at Bombay 0 members. 

East Ikuia Housk : \ John Hools, 

Th$ lUh 177$* J AftiUar of Indian 



APPENDIX E 


Extbacts fbom a Letter written by Mr^ Vereest on the 
Eve of Resigning his Governorship, to John Cartier, 
Esq. and the Gentlemen of the Council of Fort 
William, dated December IGth, 1769, giving a Pic- 
ture OF THE Contemporary Condition of Bengal ^ 

“ The ascendency of the English in Hindostan, is 
in' the number of those events' which aj'e distinguished 
by a series 'of fortunate and unforeseen occurrences ; not 
the result of any fixed or connected plan of policy. A 
colony of merchants, governed by laws, and influenced by 
principles merely commercial ; have acquired a political 
title and influence over a country? which for extent, popu- 
lousness, and annual revenue, may bo compared to many 
the most consequential states of Europe ; that Commerce 
which was once prosecuted in subjection to a tjrrannical 
government, over ready to take advantage of our weakness, 
and to construe the slightest omissions into encroach- 
ments, is now but a secondary consideration ; and the 
native authority being too weak to controul the power 
which our agents derive from our name, the rights of 
the natives have been generally superseded. The subs- 
tantial have declined risking their property in trade under 
such disadvantages, and the poor and industrious receive 
but a faint encouragement to their labours ; we see, we 
feel, the increasing poverty of the country, from the 
diminution of specie, as well as the slowness and partiality 
of its circulation ; 

^ Vide H. Verelst, A View of the Rise, Progresst and Present Stvte of the English 
Government in Bengal (1772)» App* No. XXVII, pp. 120*24. 
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“ The native government is now fallen ip the eyes 
of the inhabitants,' yet such restrictions have hitherto 
cramped our. proceedings, as to prevent us from taking 
that intimate part which our present character ai\d dignity 
require 

“ In the infaricy of oui; settlement, with all our care and 
prudence, we could ill defend ourselves from the forged 
accusations or open attacks of the government ; we looked 
no farther than the provision of the Company’s inyestment ; 
we sought advantages to our trade with , the ingenuity, 
T may add, selfishness of merchants. All our laws were loea[ 
and municipal, reaching nb farther than our own exigoncihs 
and conveniencies ; all our servants and dependents were 
trained and educated in the same notions ; the credit of 
a good bargain was the utmost scope of their ambition. 

“ No sooner did we begin to feel our own strength, than 
our successes followed one another with such ra])idity, as 
to advance us from a state of obscurity or mediocrity, to 
power, affluence, and national reputation. At length we 
saw ourselves, though yet under the name of merchants, 
masters and administrators of a legislative authority : 
we began to plan, direct, and inspirit every measure of 
government, whether with regard to foreign treaties or 

domestic regulations But this was rather a 

temporary than a solid situation ; and we soon discovered, 
that though our acquisitions had been made in so short 
a space as scarcely to be paralleled, considering their 
immensity, yet a well digested system was necessary to 
introduce permanency in our estabUshment. The defects 
and imperfections of which were too apparent to escape 
our observation. Our dependents, accustomed to apply 
their talents to present gain, and to extract advantages 
from the smallest opening, assumed an importance propor- 
tionable to our successes, grew immoderate, and disclaimed 
their dependency on the native government. 
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“ In .this situation wje could not retract without 
exposing ourselves to a second stage of obscurity,’ perhaps 
lower than the firs^. Our oircumstancee , impelled us 
forward, .and .thi; grant of the Dewanny became as much 
an object of necessity as it was of advantage. Thus we 
insensibly broke down the barrjer betwixt us and govern- 
ment, and the native grew uncertain where his obedience 

* 

was due. Such a divided and complicated authority 
gave rise^ to o])prcssions and* intrigues unknowji at any 
other ])eriod ; . the oflfic(‘rs of govcrnnieivt caught the 
infection, and ‘being r(^moved from any immediate eontroul, 
procwded with still greater audacity. 

“ In the mean time we were repeatedly and peremp- 
torily forbid to avow any public authority over the officers 
of government in our own names, and enjoined to retain 
our primitive characters of merchants with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. • 

“ The consequences are but too evidently exemplified 
in the decline of commerce and cultivation, the diminution 
of s{>ecie, and the general distresses of the poor ; a train 
of ’evils which could only have sprung from the above 
caiuscs, since every advantage of a long and uninterrupted 
tranquility has been on our side. Exjierience must convince 
the most prejudiced, that to hold vast possessions, and 
yet to act on the level of mere merchants, making immediate 
gain our first principle ; to receive an immense revenue, 
without possessing an adequate protective power over the 
people who pay it ; to be really interested in the grand 
and generous object, the good of the whole, and yet to 
pursue a narrow and partial end ; — are paradoxes not to 
be reconciled, highly injurious to our national character, 
dangerous to the best defended establishment, and absolute- 
ly bordering on inhumanity. 

“ The people give us the labour of their hands, and in 
return we owe them our protection j common prudence, 
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as well as laws of society, require that those .obligations 
should be reciprocal; or the tie must soon be dissolved ; 
for the firmest security of every government is the affections 
of the people ; and for obtaining them, thefe never, perhaps, 
presented a more favourable opportunity, or more noble 
field, than what the English possess in Bengal. The mild- 
ness of our government,, properly diffused over these 
provinces, will form so conspicuous a contrast to Mahomedan 
despotism, that it must bifid them to us and our cause 
for ever ; . . 

“ To form such an administration, I not only think 
possible but easy. I would' propose that, from the admission 
of a member into Council, he put an entire' conclusion 
to his trade ; and, in lieu of it, that he receive a certain 
allowance, chargeable upon the country ; which allowance 
should be augmented in proportion to the improvements 
made, and its internal prosperity : a method of reward 
the most honourable that can be devised for those that 
are to receive it, and the most beneficial to the (!ommunity, 
being unincumbered with the consequences, anxieties, and 
relations of private affairs. The members of administration 
will have a more undivided attention to the public, and 
their orders be more thoroughly respected, and more 
vigorously obeyed, etc., etc.” 



APPENDIX r 

Form of Instructions to bf issitko by’thr Rrsidrnt 

AT THE Durbar to tjie sevicrab Subravisors ^ 

» 

I’o 

Mr. 

Sir, 

' As tho Board have judged it expedient to appoint 
supra-visors On behalf of the (Jompany in each particular 
province, with a view to ascertain in a minute, clear, and 
comprehensive manner, a variety of circumstances which 
intimately concern the welfare of tlic ciouniry ; the proAunce 

of is hordiy placed under your 

inspection, and tho following olijccts arc jiointed out and 
distinguished under n'spective heads, as a direction for 
your conduct, and an explanation of the service expected 
from you in your department. 

1. A Svmtnari/ IliMori/ of the Province. 

You are to collect, undia* this head, the form of the 
ancient constitution of the province, compared with the 
present ; an account of its possessoi’s or rulers, the order 
of their succession, the revolutions in their famihos, and 
their connections ; tho peculiar customs and privileges 
which they, or their people — have established and 
enjoyed ; and, in short, every transaction which can servo 
to trace their origin and progress, or has produced any 
material changes in the affairs of tho province. 

' Vide Extract of Fort William Select CommitHie proceodinga, dated August 
10th, 1769, in H, Vcrolst, op, c»V., Appendix (No. 134), pp. 227-39, 

57—130413 
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2. The State, Prod'iice, and. Capacity of the Lands 

The first measure which should occur to your attention 
-in an enquiry of this nature, is Co procure a complete 
Hustabood, or rent-roll, with the .number of Begahs, or 
measures of land, contained in each district, according to 
the original surveys and* measurements, and the method 
in which they were laid Out and appropriated. The next 
is to fix the ancient boundaries and divisions. This being 
completed, you may proceed to trace the alterations which 
chance, favour, art, or oppression, have gradually produced 
in the face of the country until the’ present time. Msjny 
portions of land have been added to, or scparat(Hl from 
the ancient divisions ; these should he rigidly scrutinized 
and carefully noted. The Zemindars have enjoyed c'onsi- 
derable tracts rent free, on various pretences, and for various 
purposes. The abuses in the bestowal and sale of Talooks 
are notorious, being geneiully the reward of the creatures of 
government, obtained by unwanantable means, and held 
with extraordinary immunities. The titles of the present 
possessors should therefore be examin(*d. together witji the 
valuation of such lands before they bec;amt; Talooks, and 
before their owncu's aetjuired that indcqxmdeiit footing • 
so that some judgment may be formed of their real revenue, 
and in what degree the limitation of the grant is exceeded 
by the quantity now held. Charitable and I’eligious 
donations, which successive princes have made, many 
through zeal, but most through vanity, — for no incon- 
siderable part of some districts : and as it may reasonably 
be supposed, that in a course of years the produce of such 
benefactions has been misapplied and perverted, or that 
the particular persons or societies, in whose support they 
were granted, have fallen or decayed, — it is expected that 
you diligently search into and report their true state. 
You are also to pankicularize the extent, production and 
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• 

value of Jagheers ; the titles of the })reseut possessors, 
etc. as in the Talooks. Of the lands Called (Joss, which 
are under the immediate superintendence of * government, 
for want of ftirrfterl. Of the iJomar, which are lajids culti- 
vated by contract. Of the Ryotty, which are tenanted 
and cultivated by the natives om tht^ spot. And of the 
waste lands, distinguishing such ^is are cleared, and have 
been neglected through a deciease of population, from 
such as are covered with Junglb.^ 

These informations, jtrovided they be derived from 
genuine authorities, and confirmed by an accurate iiis])ection 
of your own, will enable you to edmpute what the produc- 
tions of the** country, deducting the consumpt ion of the 
inhabitants, will yield for the purposes of commerce; 
and how far the wealth and prosperity of it may be 
augmented by an (mcoui’agement being given to the culture 
of any particular article, (“ither a« a nec(‘ssary of life, or 
as a material in manufactures. 

3. The unto ant of the Rv vena <-•'<, fh' or arbitrary 

Taxes, ami of all demands irhalsoen r irhieh are made on 
the hyot, either by Government, Zemeendar, or Collector, 
with the manner of collecting them ; and the gradual rise of 
every new impost. 

One capital grievance being the inequality of assess- 
ments arising from the multitude of Talooks, and sequester- 
ed lands above-mentioned, you are to penetrate through 
the chicanery of those employed, and acquire an exact 
detail of every particular tax or cess ; noting in what 
particular part of the country the burthen falls, whore 
partial exemptions are allowed, and what is the equitable 
proportion to the whole. Another grievance, which is 
equal to the former, is the variety of demands which the 
collector, from the Aumil and Zemeendar to the lowest 


> Wood, high grosss or reeds. 
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Pyke, impose without any colour or licence from the 
government ; some of whi(ih have been so long exacted 
and paid, that the Ryots begin to <imagine the op])ression 
"is sanctified by government,' and is ii6t the mere fraud 
of the collectors. The multiplying of superfluous agents 
and inferior coRctflors may be also deemed a source of 
extortion ; and it is a ve^-y essential part of your duty to 
inform yourself in wliat resijcet their numbers liave been 
causelessly increased ; to 6numerate their perquisites, and 
how much they may be supposed to eyeeod them. As 
likewise the expencc and arrangem('nt of Gants and public 
markets, with the duties collected at each upon the 
inhabitants or traders, and the ap])lication ’ of sums to 
be levied, 

c 

Drogahs, (Jutwalls, and Pykes, maintained for the 
protection of the tenants, arc, it is to be feared, too often 
the instruments of therr oppression ; at least fall very 
short of answering the end ])ioi>osed by tlunn. Accounts 
should be taken of their number and expence, how they 
are arranged, and how paid, 

A third and equally important object of your attention, 
under this head, is to fix the amount of what the Zemeendar 
receives from the Ryot, as his income or emolument ; 
wherein they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, 
taking advantage of the personal attachment of their 
people, and of the incfiicacy of the present restrictions 
upon them ; since the presence of the Aumil more frequently 
produces a scene of collusion than a wariness of conduct. 
When the sum of the ijroduce of the lands, and of each 
demand on the tenant, is thus ascertained with certainty, 
the proportion of what remains to him for the support of 
his family, and encouragement of his industry, will clearly 
appear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

Amongst the chief effects which are hoped for from 
your residence in that province, and which ought to employ 
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• 

and never .wander from your attention, are to convince 
the Ryot that you will stand between him^ancl tfie hand 
of oppression ; that you will be his refuge and^the* redresser 
of his wrongs ^ that the calamities he has alreafly sufferedT 
have sprung from an intermediate cause, and were neither 
known nor permitted by us : . that h&nest and direct 
applications to you will never fail producing speedy and 
equitable decisions : that, after supplying the legal due of 
government, he may be secur(5 in the enjoyment of the 
remainder ; and, finally, to teach him a veneration and 
affection for the humane maxims of our government. 

4. The Regulation of Commerce 

Equal intricacy and similar combinations will be 
found to oppose your progress in this work. The power, 
the^ artifice, the complicated connections of public and 
private agents, Pycars, and Eellols, will all unite m preserv- 
ing their usurpations on the manufacturer and Ryot ; 
which they have hitherto done by precluding their access 
to our tribunals, and destroymg every kind of intercourse 
between them and us. That one enquiry may precede 
another without confusion, or blending different causes 
with different effects, you should open your discoveries 
with an estimate of the productions of every district, 
both in quantity and kind ; the amount of manufactures 
and the number of manufacturers employed in each branch, 
with the annual duties collected on theni ; not confining 
yourself to the present time, but recurring to past years ; 
that, at one view, you may discern their state of increase 
and decrease ; and by remarking the prices and qualities 
at distinct periods, you will in like manner become 
acquainted with the improvement or decline in the quality. 

Your next consideration is to find the channels through 
which the several articles, produced by the Joint labour of 
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the manufacturer and cultivator, have been diffused. 
The proportion which fell to the shares of the English, 
French, Dutch', and other foreignei«s, as well as to the 
native mcrphant ; likewise what was retained for the con- 
sumption of the districts themselves ; concluding this 
research with a comparative view of the rise and fall in 
the demand, and stating ^the ballance of the trade as it 
occasionally varied in favour of one or the other merchant. 
After you have advanced thus far, the most difficult and 
consequential ' task still remains for you^ to surmount ; 
which is, to lay open and abolish the several species of 
imposition which are practised by Gomastahs, Pycars, 
Dellols, and the whole chain of agents through i^vhose hands 
the articles of merchandize pass from the loom of the 
manufacturer, or the store- house of the cultivator, to the 
public merchant or exporter ; so that clandestine agreements 
and extraordinary demands may no longer exist, to the 
utter despondency of the i)oor ; but a way being opened 
for them to deal with the fair trader, their industry may 
bo quickened by the certainty of their profits. 


5. The Adniinislration of Justice 

It is difficult to determine whether the original customs 
or the degenerate manners of the Mussulmen have mosj; 
contributed to confound the principles of right and wrong 
in these provinces. Certain it is, that almost every decision 
of theirs is a corrupt bargain with the highest bidder. The 
numerous offences which are compromised by fines have 
left a great latitude for unjust determinations. Trifling 
offenders, and even many condemned on fictitious accusa- 
tions, are frequenty loaded with heavy demands, and capital 
criminals are as often absolved by the venal judge. Your 
conduct in all capital offences should be to enforce justice 
where the law demands it, checking eveiy composition by 
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fine or mulct ; and where any disputes arise in matters 
of property,’ you should recommend the method. of arbitra- 
tion to any other ; and inculcate strongly^ in the minds 
of the people ^th^t we are .not desirous to augment o«t; 
revenue by such impositions, but to acquire their confidence 
by the equity and impartiality of our proc(;eclings,andbyour 
tenderness for their hay)piness.’ The arbitrators should 
bo men chosen by the parties themselves, and of known 
integrity, and whose circumstances may su])pose them 
exempt from venality, and promise best to insure their 
rectitude. In .capital (ainies, the sentence should, before 
(‘-xecution, be referred to me, and by me to the ministers, 
that they i^y ultimately approve' or Jiiitigate it, according 
to the peculiarity of the case. You are fiirther to observe, 
that the want of regular registers of all causes and deter- 
minations has encouraged the natural |)roponsity of the 
judge to bribery and fraud, making him easy wit 
respect to any future pi'osecution on a rclK^aiing of the 
cases which have been thus partially determined. Whereas, 
whilst a reference to r<e:ords is always open, he must live 
in .perpetual fear of detection. One of these registers 
should be lodged in the principal Cutcherry of the province, 
and an autlumticatod copy transmitted to Murshed-abad. 
As to suits on account of ri'veniu^s, these will, we are 
flattered, be much obviated in future by the ha])py (ionse- 
quences of our possessing a real, local, and undisguised 
knowledge of the country ; which we ynoinise oui'selves from 
the investigations above-mentioned, atid from your diligence 
and exactness in the perfortnance of the several duties. 

For the Ryot being eased and secured from all burthens 
and demands but what are imposed by the legal authority 
of government itself, and future Pottahs^ being granted 
him, specifying that demand ; he should be taught that 
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he is to regard the same as a sacred and inviolable pledge 
to him, .that he is liable to no demands beyond their amount. 
There can', therefore, be no pretence for suits on that account ; 
-no room for inventive rapacity to practise its tisual arts : 
all will be fair, open, regular. Every man will know what 
he can call and defend as his own ; and the spirit of lawless 
encroachment subsiding, for want of a field for exercise, 
will be changed into a spirit of industry ; and content and 
security will take place of continual alarms and vexations. 

I shall npw proceed to give you such instructions for 
effecting the above points, as experience has proved to 

be most eligible ; . . . ” [Then follow minute 

and detailed instructions under each of the above heads. 
The letter concludes as follows.] 

Having now spoken to all points which at present 
occur, and are looked for from your appointment, I shall 
here subjoin some remark^ on the importance of the object, 
and your own conduct in the pursuit of it. 

Your commission entrusts you with the superintendance 
and charge of a province, whose rise and fall must consider- 
ably affect the public welfare of the whole. The exploring 
and eradicating numberless oppressions which arc as grievous 
to the poor as they are injurious to the government ; 
the displaying of those national principles of honour, faith, 
rectitude, and humanity, which should ever characterise 
the name of an Englishman ; the impressing the lowest 
individual with these ideas, and raising th(' heart of the 
Ryot from oppression and despondency to security and 
joy, are the valuable benefits which must result to our 
nation from a prudent and wise behaviour on your part. 
Versed as you are in the language, depend on none, where 
you yourself can possibly hear and determine. Let access 
to you be easy, and be careful of the conduct of your 
dependents. Aim at no undue influence yourself, and 
0 h eck it in all others. Great share of integrity, disinterested • 
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neSs, assiduity, and watchfulness is necessary,, not only 
for your own guidance, hut as an example to all others ; 
for your activity and advice \fill be in vain unless confirmed . 
by exampfe. Carefully, avoid all interested views by com- 
merce, or otherwise, in the province, whiUt on this service ; 
for, though ever so fair and lionest, it will awaken the 
attention of the designing, doub?e the labour of developing 
stratagems, and of removing bui;thons and d'seouragoments 
with which the commerce of the co\mtry iij general has 
been loaded. You have before yon a large field to establish 
bo4h a national and private chamctc’’ ; lose not the oppor- 
tunity, which is to be temporary only, for your M'hole pro- 
ceedings will be quickly revised ; a tost which the board con- 
sider ' due to themselves, as a confirmation of the propriety 
of their choice ; to you, as an act of justice to your conduct ; 
and tp the public, for the scciviiy of its interests. As 
the ‘extent and importance of your trust are great, so in 
proportion will be the approbation or censure, arising 
from yoTir good or ill conduct in it, be attended with unusual 
distinction or particular severity. Sentiments which I 
convey to you, to .show the degree of confidence the Board 
repose in your integrity and abdities ; but by which T 
mean not the remotest suspicion, either in them or myself, 
of your disappointing their expectations. 

Yott are to be careful to acquaint me, or the res’dent 
at the Dur|>ar for the time being, with every material 
circumstance worthy of remark ; your coiTcspondence 
must, consequently, be regxilarly and closely kept up ; 
and you are to follow all such farther orders as I may 
judge neces^'ary to send you. 

T wish you sucq ss in this undertaking, and am. 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
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Regulations for thi? Settlement and Collection of 
THE Revenue — Passed on May 14th, 1772 ^ 

1st. That the farms Shall be let for the hxed term 
of five years,' to commence from the 1st, of this instant, 
Bysaac 1179, or the 10th April, 1772. 

2nd. That the farms shall consist of entire Pergnnnahs, 
pi’ovided they do not exceed the annual ambunt of one 
lack of rupees ; in which case, thc'y shall be diviclecl into 
such equal proportions, as shall reduce the amount of each 
considerablj’’ below that sum, unless the acknowledged 
responsibility and good character of the farmer shall snp^wrt 
his pretensions to rent the whole Pergunnah ; .and that 
all villages or portions of lands, which have been hitherto 
let in separate farms, shall be re-annexed to the Pergnnnahs 
to which they originally belonged. 

3rd. That a Committee of the Board shall be appointed 
to go on a circuit through the province, and to form the 
Bundibust or settlement at the Sudder Cutcherry of each 
district. 

4th. That the said Committee shall consist of the 
President and four Members from the Board, viz, Messrs. 
Middleton, Dacres, Lawrell, and Graham. 

5th. That the settlement of the districts of Hugly, 
Hedgelee, Calcutta Pergnnnahs, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Beerbhoom, Bissenpore and Pacheat, shall be determined 
by the remaining Members of the Board. 


* Vide Fifth Report from the Commitfcee of Secrocy of the House of 
Comraons (December 1st, 1772 to November 30th, 1773), appointe<l * ** to enquire 

into the State of the East India Company, etc " 
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REVENUE REGULATIONS OF 1772 

6th. Thai as tho Company have determined to stand 
forth as Diian, the servants employed iirthe management of 
the collections shall bcheneeforward styled “'Gollectors”, — 
instead of the* present appellation of “ Supervisors.” 

7th. That a fixed Dewan shall bo chosem and 
nominated by the Board, who »shall be* joined with tho 
collector in tho superintondency of the revenues. That 
he shall keep separate accounts of the collections, according 
to the established forms of the counlry, countersign all 
orders circulatecl in the Mofiissil, all receipts granted to 
the farmers, and all invoices and accounts transmitted 
to the Sudder. 

8th. That the collector shall not use his own private 
seal in the execution of the business ; but that a general 
seal be struck, with a proper inscription, in the name 
of the Company, as Dewan of the provinces ; and that 
onq be lodged with each collector, to be by liijii affixed 
to all public deeds and orders, wIhm'c the custom of the 
country and rules of the service render it necessary. And 
wherever this seal is affixed, the collector shall attest it 
with his name. 

9th. That neither the Collector nor Dewan shall send 
Sepoys, Peons or any other persons with authority, into 
the lands belonging to the farmers, excepting only on such 
occasions as shall indispensably require it for the main- 
tenance of the peace or the immediate execution of justice, 
in which tho authority of tho farmer shall be insufficient ; 
that on such occasions a warrant under the public seal, 
and signed by the collector, shall be given in writing to 
the officer employed, and be recorded in the judicial 
proceedings, with tho reasons for issuing it ; but that no 
person be summonoti on ordinary occasions, except by a 
Tullub Chitty to the farmer, or order, requiring him to 
produce the person summoned in a certain space of 
time. 
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10th. That the farmer shall not receive .larger rents 
from th’e Ryots than* the stipulated amount of the Pottahs, 
on any pretence whatsoever ; and that for every instance of 
such extortion, the farmer on conviction, *sha'll be .compelled 
to pay back the sum which he shall have so taken from 
the Ryot, besides a penalty equal to the same amount 
to the ISircar ; and for a repetition or a notorious instance 
of this oppression of his Ryots, the farmer’s lease shall 
be aimuUed. 

11th. That the farmer’s payments, to government 
shall in like manner be ascertained and established, and no 
demand be made upon them above what shall be expressed 
in the Doul or rent-roll dchvered them with’’ then' lease. 

12th. That no JVllia toots or assessments, undei; the 
name of Mangun, Raurie Gundee, Sood or any other Aboab 
or tax, shall be imposed upon the Ryots; and that those 
articles of Aboab which' are of late cstabhshment, shall 
be carefully scrutinized, and at the discretion of the 
Committee abohshed, if they are found in their nature to 
be oppressive and pernicious. 

13th. That aU hiazzars and 8alamies, which are usually 
presented at the hrst interview as marks of subjection and 
respect, be totally discontinued, as well to the superior 
servants of the Company and the collectors, as to the 
Zemindars, farmers and other ollicers. 

14th. That the old farmer shall settle his accounts 
with such of the Ryots as are forth- coming, in the presence 
of the new farmer or his agents, and the balances which 
shall be proved shall be on accomit of the new farmer. 

15th. That a Mohrir, or writer of accounts, shall 
be appointed on the part of the government to every 
farm, who shall take an account of sfU the receipts of the 
rents with the farmer, and transmit the same monthly 
to the collector at the Judder Cutcherry of the province, 
but without any authority to interfere in the collections. 
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16th. "Jluit th (3 collootor bo forbid, on pain, of dis- 
mission from his otlico, to be conoerned dfirootly or indirectly, 
in the purchase or sale of grain. * . , 

r7th." That no Peshcar, Jlanyan, or other servant, 
of whatever denomination, of the collector, or relation 
or dependant of any suoJi servant, be allowed to farm 
lands, nor directly or indirectly »to hold a concern in any 
farm, nor to be secinity tor any fanner ; that the 
collector be strictly enjoined to prevent such practices; 
and that, if it^ shall be discovered that any one, under a 
false name, or any kind of collusion, hath tound means 
to evade tips order, ho shall be subject to a heavy tine, 
proportionate to the amount ot the farm, and the tarm 
shall be re-krt or made Ivhass : and if it sliall appear, that 
the collector shall have countcjianced, approved, or connived 
at a breach of this regulation, he shall stand, ipso-jactOf 
dismissed from his collectorship ; neither shall any 
European, directly or indirectly, be permitted to rent 
lands in any part of the country. 

. 18th. That it be given in especial charge to the 
committee to find out some means ot preventing the 
practice of lending money on exorbitant usury, by which 
the Ryots are often involved in heavy debts, without 
the hope, or scarce the possibility of relief ; and not only 
the fruits of their industry, but often the farmer s dues 
(which in effect, are those of the state) become the property 
of the money-lenders. That in the meantime the collector 
be forbid, on pain of removal from his office, either to lend 
money himself, or to suffer his Banyan, or any other of his 
servants or dependants, to lend money to the Zemindars, 
Talukdars, farmers. Ryots, or any other person whatever, 
within the district of which he shall have charge. That 
in like manner the Zemindars, Talukdars, Shiedars, and 
other officers of the government, be forbid to lend money 
to the Ryots : And that all debts contracted contrary to 
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the tcDor of this order, after the piiblicatiou of it, shall be 
void : That this restriction is not to prev^ent the farmer 
^from affordihg the usual and necessary aids of Tuceabee 
to the Ryots, but the premiuin of suc'h advances be 
fixed at two per cent, per mensem, and payment received, 
not in kind, but in mon^y. 

19th. And to relieve the farmer from the necessity of 
borrowing money for the payment of his Kists or instalments, 
that the Kistbundee for the ensuing k'ases be so' regulated, 
as that Kists may be made payable at the usual j)eriotls of 
the harvest, proportioned to the estimated quantity and 
value ot the crops, and as local circurnstanccs shall direct. 

20th. That to enable the Committee to fix the 
necessary establishments in each district for its safeguard 
and protection, and preserving peace attd tranquility, the 
collector bo instructed to prepare and have in readiness 
accurate accounts of the .Chakaran lands, together with a 
detail of the purposes for which they have been allotted, 
and their opinion of the number of land-servants it will 
be necessary to retain for the service above expressed. 

21st. That all Zemindaree Chowkies shall be abolished, 
and none kept but such as immediately depend on the 
government under the Puchuttera, Bucksb bunder, and 
Shahbunder, subject to such regulations as shall be hereafter 
established. 

22nd. That orders bo sent through the channel of the 
board of revenue to the collectors, to publish the substance 
of the above resolutions, with lists of the Porgunnahs respec- 
tively under their charge, or other divisions proposed for 
farm by the second resolution : and to advertise for sealed 
proposals, from such as are willing to take farms to be 
delivered in at the Sudder Cutchorry of each district, by 
the 1st of Sawan or 10th of July, excepting the provinces 
of Nuddea and Jessore ; the proposals for the former of 
which to be delivered in at Kishnagur the Ist of Assar, 
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or 10th of June ; and for the latter the 5th of A^sar or 
15th of June. 

23rd. That orders be also sent to the* Collectors to 

♦ * * • 

prepare an fexact and explicit rent-roll of each farm-, arranged 
in Pergunnahs, together with full account of all charges, 
Sudder and Mufussul, accompanied with an exjilanation 
of their use, and reasons for thei? b(5ing deemed necessary. 
To render the rent-roll more perfe(‘t, they are further to 
prepare a 'separate account, tracing the Jumma of each 
farm to the highest value it has ever stood at, and assigning 
the cause of its decrease" to the^ presemt standard. 

24th. That as the supervisorship of Dacca, not only 
from the extent of its limits and the magnitude of its 
revenue, but also from its ])eing ('utirely composed of a 
multitude of inconsiderable Zernindarees, or Taluks, appears 
to be a charge of tf)o complicated a nature to be managed 
by 4:he f’hief at Dacca, at the present seat of its residence, 
with proper care and success ; and as it ai)pears further, 
that many of the subsidiary districts, annexed to the 
othtjr supervisorships, are in their situation so distant 
and scattered as to be liable to the same inconveniences, 
the committee shall bo authorized, so to regulate the 
Dacca province, and those subsidiary districts, as to bring 
them into a proper c<)mi)ass for the management of a 
collector, and within the seoi)o and efficacy of these regu- 
lations. 

Additional Regulations regarding the Settlement — 
Passed on May 28th, 1772 

That such farmers as desire it, shall be permitted to 
pay their Kists immediately into the Treasury at Calcutta, 
instead of the Sudder Cutchorry of the District ; but in 
such case the payments shall be made in ready money, 
not in bills ; nor shall a longer delay be allowed in the 
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payment after the expiration of the stipulated term of 

the Kist, than tw^^nty days for the most distant parts 

ojf the jSroviiice, and a proportionkte time for the rest. 

That the offices and forms which are now established, 

« 

for the administration of justice in the districts of the 

f 

province, shall be examined and new regulated, upon 
such a footing as shall be most conducive to the security of 
property, and the general ease of the people, by facilitating 
the access to justice, by expediting its decrees, and rendering 
equal right to all men. Tf the ])arty in ‘any cause shall 
not be satisfied with the decree of the court of the district, 
he shall be allowed an immediate appeal to the governor 
in Calcutta, where the cause shall be reheard, and finally 
decided, by Courts duly constituted for the purpose^ 

That all persons shall have access to the papers of 
the Jumma, Wassil, Baukee, at the Sudder Cutcherry of 
each district and at the collector s ofiice in Calcutta., 
Resolved, that tho.se bo also traiislated into the Bengali 
and Persian languages, and sent to Moorshedabad, with 
directions to add to the advertisement. That all persons 
shall have access at the Sudder C'utcherry of each district, 
to the rent-roll, and Jumma-Wa.ssil-Baukce accounts. 
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Short Titles of some Import A irt: Regulations of 1793 
(Cornwallis Code) 

Passed^on 1 May, 1793 : — I. ' A Regulation for enacting 
into a Regulation certain Articles of a Proclamation bearing 
date, the 22nd 'of March, 1793, declaring the assessment 
of land revenue in Bengal, Bihar ancl Orissa to be permanent. 

II. A Regulation for abolishing the Courts of Maal 
Adawjut or Revenue Courts, and transferring the trial 
of the Suits which were cognizable in those Courts to the 
Courts of Dewanny Adawlut ; and prescribing rules for 
the ponduct of the Board of Revenue and the Collectors. 

ITT. A Regulation for extending and defining the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut, or Courts 
of Judicature, for the trial of Civil Suits in the first instance, 
established in the several Zillahs, and in the cities of Patna, 
Dacca, and Moorshidabad. 

TV. A Regulation defining and elaborating the 
procedure in the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut 

V. A Regulation for establishing four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal for hearing appeals from decisions passed 
in the several Zillahs, and the three City Courts, and 
defining their Powers and Duties ; and prescribing rules 
for receiving and deciding upon appeals, and other causes 
of which they are declared to have cognizance. 

VI. A Regulation extending and defining the powers 
and duties of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and prescribing Rules for receiving and deciding upon 
appeals from the decisions of the Provincial Courts of 

Appeal. 

89— 1364B 
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Vp. A Regulation for the appointment of Vakeels 
or native pleaders* in the Courts of Civil Judicature in 
Bengal, ‘Bihai* and Orissa. ' 

VIIIj a Regulation for re-enacting, with modifications 
and amendments, the rules for the Decennial Settlement 
of the public revenue ■payable from the lands of the 
Zemindars, independent. Talookdars and other actual 
proprietors of land, etc. 

IX, A Regulation for re-enacting with alterations and 
modifications, the Regulations passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on December 3rd, 1790, and subsequent 
dates, for the apprehension and trial of persons charged 
with crimes or misdemeanours. 

* ♦ * ♦ * . 

XII. A Regulation for the appointment of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan law officers of the Civil and Criminal 
Courts of Judicature, 

3tc Sic 3|e 

XIV. A Regulation for the recovery of arrears of 
the public Revenue assessed upon the lands from Zemindars 
and other actual proprietors of land. 

a|e He He He 

XVII. A Regulation empowering Landholders to 
distrain and sell the personal property of under-farmers, 
Ryots and others for arrears of rent or revenue, and for 
preventing Landholders from confining or inflicting corporal 
punishment on their undertenants to enforce payment. 

XVIII. A Regulation for preserving the records 
of the Civil and Criminal Courts. 

He afe He He H( 

XX. A Regulation for empowering the Zillah and 
City Courts, the Provincial Courts of Appeal and the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and the Nizamut Adawlut, 
to propose regulations regarding matters coming within 
their cognizance. 
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XXII. A Regulation for ro-cnactulg, with alterations 
and amendments, the regulations passed by the Covernor- 
General in Council on December 7th, 171)2, for the establish- 
ment of an efficient jJbUce throughout the ccnintty. 

XXlfl. A Regulation for raising an annual fund for 
defraying the expense of pohce establishipents entertained 
under Regulation XXII of 1793. 

* * * ’ He 

XXVllI. A Regulation for prohibiting British subjects 
(excepting King’s officers serving under the Presidency 
of Port William and Civil covenanted servants of the 
Company and their military offieers) residhig at a greater 
distance from Calcutta than ten miles, unless they render 
themselves amenable to the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut, 
in civil suits which may be instituted against them by 
any of the descriptions of persons mentioned in ISec. 7, 
Regulation III, 1793 ; and for enabling British subjects to 
recover any demands recoverable under the Regulations 
which they may have upon such persons. 

>|s He He He 

XXXI. A Regulation for re-enacting the rules passed 
on the 23rd of July, 1787, and subsequent dates, for the 
conduct of the Commercial Residents, and Agents, and 
aU persons employed in the provision ol the Company’s 
Investment. 

He He He He sJe 

XXXVIll. A Regulation for re-enacting, with modi, 
fications, such parts of the Rule passed on the 27th of Jimo, 
1787, as prohibits covenanted civil servants of the Company 
employed in the administration of justice, or the collection 
of public revenue, lending money to Zemindars, and others 
holding farms immediately of Covernment, or the under- 
farmers, or Ryots, etc., and for re-enacting with alterations, 
the existing rules prohibiting Europeans of any description, 
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m 

holding possession of lands that may be mortgaged to th^m, 
or purphaping or renting lands for any pnrfiose without 
the sanction of the* Governor-General in Council. 

c * He He He 

XL. ■ A Regulation for grapting comnlissions to 
Natives to hear and decide civil suits for sums of money 
or personal property, of h value not exceeding fifty sicca 
rupees ; and prescribing rules for the trial of the suits, and 
enforcing the decisions which may be passed upon them. 

He He He He * He 

« 

XLI. A Regulation for forming into, a regular code 
all Regulations that m.ay be enacted for the internal 
government of the British territories in Bengal. 

[Note . — There were altogether fifty-one Regulations 
passed on the same date.] 
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Extracts from thk Governor-Gknerai^'s Notes for an 
Official Uespatch, to re forwarder to the Court 

OF Directors, with respect to the Foundation 
OF A College at Fort William 

F.ort William, 10 July, 1800 ' 

“ The Dritish possessions in* India now constitute one 
of the most, extensive and poj)ulous empires in the world. 
The immediate administration of the Government of the 
various provinces and nations composing this empire, is 
principally confided to the European civil servants of the 
East India Company. 

• The duty and policy of the British Government in 
India, thereforo, require that the system of conhdmg the 
immediate exercise of every branch and department of 
the* government to Europeans, educated in its own service, 
and subject to its own direct control, should be diffused 
as widely as possible, as well with a view to the stability 
of our own interests, as to the happmess and welfare of 
our native subjects. This principle formed the basis 
of the wise and benevolent system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, for the impiovement of the internal government 
of the provinces immediately subject to the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

2 . In proportion to the extension of this beneficial 
system, the duties of the European civil servants of the 
East India Company are become of greater magnitude and 


^ See tiome Miscellaneous Series , No . 487 , pp. 03-112 (I. O. K.). Soo also Parlia- 
knentary Paper (House of Coiimione), Vol. X of 1812-13, pp, 3-18, 
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importance. The denominations of writer, factor and 
merchant, by which the several classes of civil service are 
still distinguished, are now utterly inapplicable to the 
•nature and extent of the duties discharged, and of the 
occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Company. 

3. To dispense justice to millions of people of various 
languages, manners, usages and religions ; to administer 
a vast and complicated 'system of revenue throughout 
districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable 
Kingdoms in Europe ; to mahitain civil order in one of 
the most populous and litiguous regions of the w'orld ; 
these arc noAv the duties* of the larger proportion of the 
civil servants of the Company. The Senior* Merchants, 
composing the five Courts of Circuit and Appeal under 
the Presidency of Bengal, exercise in each of those Courts 
a Jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a 
larger population, and occupied in the determination of 
causes infinitely more intricate and numerous than that 
of any of the regularly constituted courts of justice in 
any part of Europe. The Senior or Junior merchants, 
employed in the several magistracies and Zillah Courts, 
the writers or factors filUng the stations of registers and 
assistants to the several courts and magistrates, exorcise, 
in different degrees, functions of a nature either purely 
judicial or intimately connected with the administration 
O-' the police, and with the maintenance of the peace and 
good order of their respective districts. Commercial and 
mercantile knowledge is not only unnecessary throughout 
every branch of the judicial department, but those civil 
servants who are invested with the powers of magistracy, 
or attached to the judicial department in any ministerial 
capacity, although bearing the denomination of merchants, 
factors or writers, are bound by law, and by the solemn 
obhgation of an oath, to abstain from every commercial 
and mercantile pursuit j the mercantile title which they 
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bear, not only afforda no description of their dutjr, but is 
entirely at variance with it. * 

4. The pleadings in the sorveral cbnrts* and all 

important judicial transactions, are conducted in the native 
languages ; the law which the Company’s judges are bound 
to administer throughout the country, is not the law of 
England, but that law to which, the natives had long been 
accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and 
mitigated* by the voluminous regulations of the Governor- 
General in Council, as well as by the goner.41 spirit of the 
British constitution. These observations are sufficient to 
prove, that no more arduous or com^ilicated duties of 
magistracy exist in the world, no qualifications more various 
or more comprehensive can be imagined, tlian those which 
are required from every British subject who enters the 
seat of judgment within the limits of the f’ompany’s empire 
in India. * 

5. To the administration of the revenue, many of 
the preceding observations will apply with equal force ; 
the merchants, factors, , and writers employed in this 
department, also are bound by law to abjure the mercantile 
denomination appropriated to their respective classes 
in the Company’s service ; nor is it possible for a collector 
of the revenue, or for any civil servant employed under 
him, to discharge this duty with common justice either 
to the state or to the people, unless he shall be conversant 
in the language, manners, and usages of the country, and 
in the general principles of the law as administered in the 
several courts of justice. In addition to the ordinary 
judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates, 
and collectors, the judges and magistrates occasionally 
act in the capacity of governors of their respective districts, 
employing the military and exercising other extensive 
powers. The judges, magistrates, and collectors, are also 
respectively required by law to propose from time to time 
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to the Governor- General in Council such amendments 
of existing ‘Jaws, or such new laws as may appear to them 
to be neecssary for the welfare anc? good government of 
their respective districts. In this view, the civi) servants 
employed in the departments of judicature and revenue, 
constitute a species of subordinate legislative council to 
the Governor-General in Council, and also a channel of 
communication by which the government ought to be 
enabled at all times to ascertain the wants and, wishes of 
the people. The remarks apjdied to these two main 
branches of the civil service, namely, those of judicature 
and revenue, are at least equally forcible in their application 
to those branches which may be described* under the 
general terms of the Political and Financial Departments ; 
comprehending the offices of the chief secretary, the various 
stations in the secretary’s office, in the treasury, and in 
the office of Accountant General, together with all public 
officers employed in conducting the current business at 
the seat of government : To these must be added the 
diplomatic branch, including the several residencies at 
the courts of our dependent and tributary princes, of of 
other native powers of India. 

Q. It is certainly desirable, that all these stations 
should be filled by the civil servants of the Company ; 
it is equally evident, that qualifications are required in 
each of these stations, either wholly foreign to the commer- 
cial habits, or far exceeding the limits of a commercial 
education. 

7. Even that department of this empire which is 
denominated exclusively commercial, requires knowledge 
and habits different in a considerable degree from those 
which form the mercantile character in Europe ; nor can 
the Company’s investment ever be conducted with the 
greatest possible advantage and honour to themselves, 
or with adequate justice to their subjects, unless their 
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cdmmeroial, agents shall possess many of the qualifications 
of statesmen, enumerated in the preceding observations. 
The peace, order, and welfare of whole provuncee may be 
materially affecttJd by the ‘malversations or even by tW 
ignorance and errors of a commercial resident, whose 
management touches the dearest,and most valuable interest, 
and enters into the domestic concerns of numerous bodies 
of people, active and acute from habitual industry, and 
jealous of any act of power rnjurious to their properties 
or contrary to .their prejudices and customs. 

8. The civil servants of the English East India 
Company therefore can no lori^er bo considered as the 
agents of a Commercial concern, they are in fact the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign ; they must now be 
viewed in that capacity, with reference not to their nominal 
but to their real occ-upations ; they are required to discharge 
their functions of magistrates, ‘judges, ambassadors and 
governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive 
relations of these sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under })eculiar circumstances which greatly enhance the 
sok‘nmity of every public obligation, and aggravate the 
difficulty of every public charge. Their duties are those 
of statesmen in every other part of the world, with no 
other characteristic differences than the obstacles imposed 
by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inhabitants. 
Their studies, the disciplines of their education, their 
habits of life, their manners and morals, should therefore 
be so ordered and regulated as to establish a just conformity 
between their personal consideration and the dignity and 
importance of their public stations ; and a sufficient corres- 
pondence between .their qualifications and their duties. 
Their education should be founded in a general knowledge 
of those branches of literature and science, which form 
the basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
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occupations in Eupore ; to this foundation , should be 
added ah intimate acquaintance with the history, languages, 
customs and -manners of the people of India ; with the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo codes of law a\id -religion ; and 
with the political and commercial ihterests and relations 
of Great Britaiii in Asia. They should be regularly 
instructed in the principles and systems which constitute 
the foundation of that wise code of regulations and laws, 
enacted by the Governor-General in Council, for the juirpose 
of recurring to the people of this crapijo tlu; benefit 
of the ancient and accustomed laws of the country, 
administered in the spirit 6f the British constitution. They 
should be well informed of the truc^ and sounVl ])rinciple8 
of the British constitution, and sufTici(>ntly groemded in 
the general principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the 
law of nations and general history, in order that they may 
be enabled to discriminate the c'haraeteristic differences 
of the several codes of law administc'rcd within the British 
empire in India ; and practically to combine the spirit 
of each in the dispensation of justice and in the raaintenancje 
of order and good government. Finally, their early habits 
should be so formed, as to establish in their minds such 
solid foundations of industry, jiriiclencc, integrity and 
religion, as should effectually guard them against those 
temptations and corruptions, with which the nature of this 
climate, and peculiar depravity of the people of India, will 
surround and assail them in every station, especially upon 
their first arrival in India. The early discipline of the 
service should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate, and the vices of the people, and to form a 
natural barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation and 
licentious indulgence ; the spirit of emulation, in honourable 
and useful pursuits, should be kindled and kept alive by 
the continual prospect of distinction and reward, of profit 
and honour ; nor should any precaution be relaxed in India, 
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which is deemed necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the higfi offices of iJhe state 
with credit to themselves and advantage .^o the public. 
Without such, a eonstant succession of men in the sevel-al* 
branches and dejiartments of this government, the wisdom 
and benevolence of the law must prove, vain and inefficient. 
Whatever course and system of discipline and study may 
be deemed requisite in England *to secure an abundant and 
j)ure source for the efficient siq^ply of tlie public service, 
the peculiar nature of our establishmcntfcv in the East 
(so far from admitting any relaxation of those wise and 
salutary rules and restrauits) demands that they should 
be enforced with a degree of additional vigilance and 
care, proportioned to the aggravated difficulties of the 
civil service, and to tlie numerous hazards surrounding 
the entrance of public life in India. 

9. It is unnecessary to ciiler into any examination 
of ’facts to prove, that no systi'in of education, study, or 
discipline, now exists either in Europe or in India, founded 
on the principles, or directed to the objects described in 
tho preceding pages : But it may be useful in this place 
to review the course through which the junior civil servants 
of the East India Company now enter upon the important 
duties of their respective stations, to consider to what 
degree they now possess or can attain any means of 
qualifying themselves sufficiently for those stations, and 
to examine whether the great body of civil servants of 
the East India Company at any of the residencies, can 
now be deemed competent to discharge their arduous and 
comprehensive trusts in a manner correspondent to the 
interests and honour of the British name in India, or to 
the prosperity and happiness of our native subjects. 

10. The age at which the writers usually arrive 
in India, is from sixteen to eighteen. Their parents or 
friends in En glan d, from a variety of considerations, are 
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naturally desirous not only to accelerate the appointment 
at home, but to despatch the young man to India at the 
earliest possible period. Some of these young men have 
- been educated with an express view to tbe civil service 
in India, on principles utterly erroneous, and inapplicable 
to its actual conditions ; conformably to this error, they 
have received a limited education, confined principally to 
commercial knowledge, and in no degree extended to those 
liberal studies which constitute the basis of education of 
public schools in England : even this limited course of 
study is interrupted at the early period of 15 or 17 
years. 

11. It would be superfluous to enter into any argument 
to demonstrate the absolute insufficiency of this class of 
young men to execute the duties of any station whatevej* 
in the civil service of the Company, beyond the menial, 
laborious, unwholesome, ^ind unprofitable duty of a mere 
copying-clerk. Those who have received the benefits of 
a better education, have the misfortune to find the course 
of their studies prematurely interrupted at the critical 
period when its utility is first felt, and before they have 
been enabled to secure the fruits of early application. 

12. Both descriptions of young men, those whoso 
education has been originally erroneous and defective, 
and those the early promise of whose studies has been 
unseasonably broken, once arrived in India, are equally 
precluded from the means, either of commencing a new 
and judicious course of study adapted to their own situation, 
or of prosecuting that course which had been unreasonably 
interrupted. Not only no encouragement is offered by 
the present constitution and practice of the civil service 
to any such pursuits, but difficulties and* obstacles are 
presented by both, which render it nearly impossible for 
any young man, whatever may be his disposition, to pursue 
any systematic plan of study, either with a view to remedy 
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the defects, or to improve the advantages, of hia loimcr 
education. • • 

13. On the arrival of the wiiters in India, they are 

• * % * 

either stationefi iivthe interior of the country, or employed , 
in some office at the > presidency. 

14. If stationed in the interior of Uie country, they 
are placed in situations which require a knowledge of the 
language and custorns of the nathuis ; or of the regulations 
and laws, or of the general pi;ineiples of jurisprudence, or 
of the details of the established sy.stem of revenue, or of 
the natui'C of .tlie Company’s investment, or of many of 
these branches ol' information »combined. 1ji all these 
branches of knowledge, the young writers are totally 
uninformed ; they are con.sequently unequal to their 
prescribed duties. 

15. Positive incapacity is the necessary result of 
these perni(dous habits of inaction ; the principles of 
public integrity are endangered, and the successful adminis- 
tration of the wholes government exposed to hazai’d. This 
-has been the unhappy cour.se of many who have conceived 
an .early disgust, in piovincial stations, against business 
to which they have found themselves unequal, and who 
have been abandoned to the effects of dishonesty and 
sloth. 

16. Even the young men w^hose dispositions arc the 
most promising, if stationed in the interior of the country 
at an early period after their arrival hi India, labour under 
great disadvantages. They also find themselves unequal 
to such duties as require an acquaintance with the languages, 
or with the branches of knowledge already described. 
If intensely employed in the subordinate details of office, 
they . are absolutely precluded from reviving any former 
acquirements, or from establishing those foundations of 
useful knowledge, indispensably necessary to enable them 
hereafter to execute the duties of important stations with 
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ability and credit ; harassed with the ungrateful task of 
transacting papers and accounts, or with other equally 
fatiguing and fruitless labours of a^ copying-clerk or index- 
maker, their pursuits of useful kncywlcdgc cannot be 
systematic, if attempted in any degree ; their studies must 
be desultory and irregular ; and their attention to any 
definite pursuit is still more distracted by the uncertainty 
of the nature of those employments to which they may 
hereafter be nominated, ^^o course of study having been 
pointed out ^by public institution, no selection prescribed 
by authority, of the branches of knowledge appropriated 
to each department and. class of the service ; diligence is 
lost for want of a guide ; and the most industrious are 
discouraged by the apprehension, that their studies may 
prove fruitless, and may frustrate instead of promoting 
their advancement in the public service, 

17. When their ranjs in the service has entitled them 
to succeed to offices of importance, the current duties of 
those offices necessarily engross their whole attention. 
It is then too late to revert to any systematic plan of study, 
with a view to acquire those qualifications, of which, in 
the ordinary discharge of their official functions, they 
feel the hourly want. 

19. All these descriptions of young men, upon their 
first arrival in India are now exposed to a disadvantage the 
most perilous which can be encountered at an early period 
of life. Once landed in India, their studies, manners, morals, 
expenses or conduct, are no longer subject to any degree 
of regulation or direction : no system is established for 
their guidance, improvement, or restraint ; no authority 
has been constituted with either the duty or power of 
enforcing any such system ; and they are abandoned at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen, with. affluent incomes, to 
pursue their own inclinations, without the superintendence 
or oontroul of parent, guardian, or master, often without 
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a friend to advise or admonish, or even to instruct them 
in the ordinary details and modes of an Indian life^. . . 

25. Under all these early disadvant^es, without 
rule or systenj t#) direct their studies ; without any 
prescribed object of ust'ful pursuit connected with future 
reward, emolument or distinction : withojit any guide to 
regulate or authority to control t*ljeir conduct, or to form, 
improve, or preserve their morals ; it is highly creditable 
to the individual (‘haracters of. the civil servants of the 
East India Coinjiany, that so many instances have occurred 
in various branches and departments of the civil service 
at .all the presidencies, of jjersons who have discharged their 
public duties with considerable respect and honour. 

26. It has been justly observed, that all the merits 
of the civil servants are to be ascribed to their own charac- 
ters, talents and exertions, w'hile their defects must be 
imputed to the constitution and^ practice of the service, 
which have not been accommodated to the progressive changes 
of our situation in India, and have not kept pace with the 
growth of this emy)ir«, or with the increasing extent and 
importance of the functions and duties of the civil 
servants. 

27. The study and acquisition of the languages have, 
however, been extended in Bengal and the general knowledge 
and qualifications of the civil servants have been improved. 
The proportion of civil servants in Bengal, who have made 
a considerable progress towards the attainment of the 
qualifications requisite in their several stations, appears 
great, and even astonishing, when viewed with early 
disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil 
service. But this proportion will appear very different 
when compared with, the exigencies of the state, with the 
magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number 
of civil servants which must supply the succession to the 
great offices of the government. It must be admitted 
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that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal, is not 
at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties 
of the several arduous stations in the administration of 
tiiiis empire ; and that it is peculiarly defiaiont in the judicial, 
fiscal, financial and political branches of the government. 

28. The shite of 'the civil services of Madras and 
Bombay is still more defective than that of Bengal ; various 
causes have concurred to aggravate in an extreme degree, 
at both these presidencies., all the defects existing in the 
civil service of Bengal ; while many circumstances peculiar 
to these presidencies have favoured the growth of evils 
at present unknown in -this. 

31. That the civil or military service of the East 
India Company has supplied persons calculated to meet 
all the wonderful revolutions of affairs in India,- is a circum- 
stance not to be attributed to the original or peculiar 
constitution of either seryice at any period of time ; that 
constitution has undergone repeated alterations, at the 
suggestion and under the direction of the great chaineters 
which it has produced, and it has still been found answerable 
to every new crisis of an extraordinary nature. Biit it 
must never be forgotten, that the successive efforts of tho.se 
eminent personages, and the final result of various revolu- 
tions and wars, have imposed upon the East India Company 
the arduous and sacred trust of governing an extensive 
and populous erilpiro. It is true that this empire must 
be maintained in some of its relations, by the same spirit 
of enterprize and boldness which acquired it. But duty, 
policy, an<l honour require, that it should not be 
administered as a temporary and precarious acquisition ; 
as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure, and 
extended by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is as 
uncertain as the original conquest and successive extension 
were extraordinary : it must be considered as a sacred 
trust, and a permanent possession. In this view, its 
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internal government demands a constant, steady, and regular 
supply of qualifications, in no degree siijailar to thosfi which 
distinguished the early periods of our establishment in 
India, and, laid theyfoundatiorfs of our empire. The stabilify * 
of that empire, whose Vnagnitudo is the accumulated result 
of former enterprize, activity pnd rev(5lution, must be 
secured liy the durable principles of internal order; by a 
pure, upright, and uniform administration of justice ; by 
a ])rudent and temperate systejn of revenue ; by the 
encouragem('nt jind jjrotection of industry? agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce ; by a careful and judicious 
management of every branch of financial resource ; and 
by the mairttenance of a just, firm, and moderate policy 
towards the native powers of India. To maintain and 
uphold such a system in all its parts, we shall require a 
succession of able magistrates, wise and honest judges, 
and skilful statesmen, j)roperly ^jualificd to conduct the 
ordinary movements of the gi’cat machine of govern 
ment. 

33. The early education of the civil servants of the 
East India ('omj)any is the source from which will ultimately 
be derived the hap])incss or misery of our native subjects ; 
and the stability of our government will bear a due propor- 
tion to its wisdom, liberality, and justice. 

34-. From the preceding discussion, it appears, that 
the actual state of the Company’s civil service in India 
is far removed from perfection or efficiency, and that the 
cause of this defect is to be found principally, if not ex- 
clusively, in the defective education of the junior civil 
servants, and in the insufficient discijiline of the early stages 
of the service. The facts which have been reviewed in the 
course of this discussion, furnish the main principles on 
which an improved system of education and discipline 
may be founded, with a view to secure the important ends 
of such an institution. 
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The defects of the present condition of .civil service 
may b6 comprised ,under the following heads : — 

First, an erroneous system of. education in Europe, 
confined to commercial and mercantile studies. , 

Secondly, the premature interfuption of a course of 
study judiciously commenced in Europe. 

Thirdly, the exposed and destitute condition of young 
men on their first arrival in India, and the want of a 
systematic guidance and established authority to regulate 
and controul their moral and religious , conduct in the 
early stages of the service. 

Fourthly, the want of a similar system and authority 
to prescribe and enforce a regular course of fctudy, under 
which the young men upon their arrival in India, might be 
enabled to correct the errors or to pursue and confirm the 
advantages of their European education, and to attain a 
knowledge of the languages, laws, usages and customs 
of India ; together with such other branches of knowledge 
as are requisite to qualify them for their several stations. 

Fifthly, the want of such regulations as shall establish 
a necessary and inviolable connection between prombtion 
in the civil service, and the possession of those qualifications 
requisite for the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

48. Under all these circumstances, the most deliberate 
and assiduous examination of all the important questions 
considered in this paper, determined the Governor General 
to fotmd a collegiate institution at Fort William, by the 
annexed regulation. 

49. This regulation comprises all the fundamental 
principles of the institution. The detailed statutes for 
the internal discipline and good government of the college, 
will be framed gradually as circunv?tances may require. 

50. A common table and apartments are to be 
provided in the College, for all the civil servants who may 
be attached to the establishment. 
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* 51. The benefits of the establishment are extended 
to the junior civil servants of Fort >St. George and Bombay, 
who will be directed to proceed to Fort William, as soon 
as the accommod^ions requisite for their reception shall 
have been provided. 

69. While attached to the institution, the junior 
servants will have the most ample means afforded to them 
of completing the European branch of their education, 
or of correcting its defects ; of acquiring whatever local 
knowledge 'may be necessary for that department of the 
service, in which (after mature reflection on their own 
inclinations and talents) they nifiy determine to engage ; 
of forming tjieir manners, and of fixing their principles 
on the solid foundations of virtue and religion. 

G2. It is intended, that the allowance of every civil 
servant of less than three years’ standing, being a student 
in the College, shoidd be brought to one standarrlol three 
hundred rupees per month, w'ilhout any allowance lor a 
moonshy. 

70. The reasons which induced the (luvernur-General 
to fgund the College without any previous reference to 
England were these ; his convi(*tion of the great immediate 
benefit to be derivetl from the early commencement even 
of the partial operation of the plan. 

71. His experience of the groat advantages which 
had been already derived by many of the young men from 
their attendance on Mr. Gilchrist, in consequence of the 
first experiment made on a contracted scale, with a view 
to a more extended institution. 

72. His anxiety of imparting to the very promising 
young men, arrived from Europe within those last three 
years, a share of the advantages described in this paper ; 
and his solicitude to* superintend the foundation of the 
institution, and to accelerate and witness its first 
effects. . . . 
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74. With regard to the funds for defraying the 
expense of the institution, the Governor-General does not 
intend, witho.ut the sanction of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, to subject the Company to any\exp,onsc on account 
of the institution, beyond that which has already received 
their sanction, iudependently of the institution. 

77. The expense of the institution will be provided 
for by a small contribution from all the civil servants in 
India, to be deducted from their salaries. This resource 
will probably be sufficient for all present purposes, with 
the addition of the fund now applied to. the moonshies’ 
allowance, and of the j[iJ’ofits to bo deri\od frtan a new 
arrangement of the government printing presw. 

78. The Governor-General* has not deemed it proper, 
in the first instance, to subject the Company to any additional 
expense on account of the institution ; the Honourable 
Court of Directors will however reflect, that this institution 
is calculated to extend the bl(5ssings of good governilient 
to many millions of people whom Providence has subjected 
to our dominion ; to perpetuate the immense advantages 
now derived by the Company from their possessions in 
India ; and to establish the British empire in India on 
the solid foundations of ability, integrity, virtue and 
religion. The approved liberality of the Honourable Court 
will therefore certainly be manifested towards this institu- 
tion, to an extent commensurate with its importance. 

81. The early attention of the Governor- General will 
be directed to the Mahomedan College founded at Caleutta 
and to the Hindoo College established at • Benares. In 
the disorders which preceded the fall of the Mogul empire, 
and the British conquests in India, all the public institutions 
calculated to promote education and good morals were 
neglected, and at length entirely discontinued ; the institu- 
tions at Calcutta and Benares, may' be made the means 
of aiding the study of the laws and languages in the College 
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at* Fort William, as well as of cori'ef-ting the defective moral 
principles too generally jmwaleiit arpong the* luftives of 
India. 

82. ^Aii ,est(il)lisnmen(f of Alooiishies and natfve* 
teachers of the language^, under the control of the collegiate 
offices at Fort Will^iui, will he allaclicd kj tlu* new College, 
and the young uk'h w ill bo suj>plied from the establishment, 
instead of being left (as at jiresent) to exercise their own 
discretion in hiring such Aloonshies as they can find in 

Calcutta or in the la'oviuces. 

• * 

90. The Ciovernor-General means to reco?nmend, that 
the C(uirt of Directors should hcK'aftcr nominate all persons 
destined 1V«- the civil service at any of the Presidencies 
in India, to be Students of the t'ollego at Fort William ; 
to eacli studentshii) (as has already been observeil) will 
be anne.xt^d a salary of 300 ruj)ees, together with a])art- 
ments and a common table; it .will be for the Honouiable 
Co’urt to decide, whether the ultimate destination of the 
student to the civil establishment of Bengal, Fort St. 
George or Bombay, shall be specified in the original appoint- 
ment to the Studentship at the College of Fort William : 
it would certainly be more advantageous ter the public 
service that no such appointment should be made in 
England, and that the ultimate destination of each Student 
should be determined in India under the authority of the 
government on the spot, according to the inclination and 
acquirement of the students respectively. The improved 
state of the Civil Service at Fort St. George, and the indis- 
pensable necessity of introducing the same improvements 
into the service at Bombay, will speedily render the civil 
service at each of those presidencies no less advantageous 
and respectable th 9 .n that of Bengal. 

91. The Governor-General highly applauds the wisdom 
of the late order of the Court regulating the rank of the 
Cadets for the artillery, according to the period of time 
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when they may bo respectively reported to be qualified 
for commissions, under the institutions of the academy 
at Woolwich ; . it would be a most beneficial regulation to 
. declare, that the rank of all • students tippointed to the 
College of Fort William, in the same season, should be 
regulated according to their respective progress in the 
prescribed studies of the college, and to the public testi- 
monials of their respective merit, established according 
to the discipline and institutions of the college. 

92. If the Court of Directors should approve the prin- 
ciples and objects of this institution, and should accordingly 
order the Governor-General to endow it with a rent charge 
upon the land revenue of Bengal and Mysore, it would 
be a gracious act to relieve the civil service in India from 
the tax which the Governor-General intends to impose 
on the public salaries for the support of the College. The 
tax will indeed be very fight, but the (!ourt of Directors 
may probably be of opinion that such an institution 
as the present ought to be suj)ported, rather by the muni- 
ficence of the sovereign of the country than by any 
diminution, however inconsiderable, of the established 
allowances of the public officers. 


Fort William, 
August 18th, 1800. 


tSd/- Wellesley 



.APPENDIX J 
Regulation IX (1800)* 

A Regulation for the founcJation of a College at Fort 
William in Bengal, and for th.e better instruction of the 
junior civil servants of The Honourable Phe English East 
India Company, in the important duties belonging to the 
several arduous stations to which they may bo respectively 
destined in, the administratioti of justice, in the general 
government of the British Empire in India, passed by 
the Governor General in Council on the 10th July, 1800. 

“ Whereas it hath pleased the Divine Providence 
to favour the counsels and arms of Great Britain in India 
with a continued course of ])rosperity and glory ; and 
whereas, by the vdetorious issue of several successive wars, 
and by the happy result of a just, wise, and moderate 
system of policy, extensive territories in Hindostan, and 
in the Deean, have been subjected to the dominion of 
Great Britain ; and under the government of The Honour- 
able The English East India Company, in process of time 
a great and powerful em])ire has been founded, comprehend- 
ing many populous and opulent ]>rovinces, and various 
nations, differing in religious jx^rsuasions, in language, 
manners, and habits, and respectively accustomed to be 
governed aceording to peculiar usages, doctrines and 
laws ; and whereas the sacred duty, true interest, honour 
and policy, of the British nation require, that effectual 
provision should be made at all times for the good govern- 
ment of the British ‘empire in India, and for the prosperity 

* ExtrMt, Bengal Judicial Consultations, dated July 10, 1800, quoted in P. P., 
Vol. X of 1812-1813, pp. 18-21. Also Homo Misc. No. 487 (I. O. R.), pp. 147-182, 
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and happiness of the people inhabiting the same ; arid 
many wise' and salutary regulations have accordingly 
been enacted .from time to time by the Oovernor-General 
•in 'Council, with the benevolent intent'* and purpose of 
administering to the said people thbir own laAvs, usages 
and customs, in the mild arid benignant spirit of the British 
constitution : and whereas it is indispensably necessary, 

with a view to secure the due execution and administration 

« 

of the said wise, salutary, ^and benevolent regulations in 
all time to come, as well as of such regulations and laws 
as may hereafter be enacted by the Governor-General 
in Council, that the Civil <Servants of the Honourable The 
English East India Company, exercising high and important 
functions in the government of India, should bo properly 
qualified to discharge the arduous duties of their respective 
offices and stations ; should be sufficiently instructed in 
the general principles of literature and science, and should 
possess a competent knowledge, as well of the laws, govern- 
ment, and constitution of Great Britain, as of the several 
native languages of Hindostan and the Dectan ; and of the 
laws, usages and customs of the ])rovincos which the said 
civil servants respectively may bo ai)pointod to govern : 
And whereas the early interruption in Europe of the 
education and studies of the persons destined for the civil 
service of the Honourable The English East India Company, 
precludes them from acquiring, previously to their arrival 
in India, a sufficient foundation in the general jnincnples 
of literature and science, or a competent knowledge of 
the laws, government, and constitution of Great Britain ; 
and many qualifications, essential to the proper discharge 
of the arduous and important duties of the civil service 
in India, cannot be fully attained, otherwise than by a 
regular course of education and study in India, conducted 
under the superintendence, direction, and controul of the 
supreme authority of the government of these possessions ; 
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And whereAS no public institution now exists in India, 
under which the junior servants appointed at an early 
period of life to the civil service of The Honourable The 
East India Comifany, can Attain the necessary means *of* 
qualifying themselves for the high and arduous trusts 
to which they are respectively .destined*; and no system 
of discipline or education has been established in India 
for the purpose of directing and regulating the studies of 
the said pinior servants, or “of guiding their conduct 
upon their first, arrival in India, or of forming, improving, 
or preserving ‘ their morals, or of onciouraging them to 
maintain the honour of the Brftish name in India, by a 
regular and* orderly course of industry, prudence, integrity 
and .religion : The most Noble Rif’hard Marquis Wellesley, 
Governor-General in Gouneil, deeming the establishment 
of such an institution, and system of discipline, education, 
and study, to Ik> reipiisite for the good government and 
stability of the British empire in India, and for the 
maintenance of the interests of The Honourable The 
English East India Gomjiany, his Lordship in fbuncil 
hath therefore enacted as follows : 

II. A College is hereby founded at Port William in 
Bengal, for the bettor instruction of the junior civil servants 
of the Company in such branches of literature, science, 
and knowledge, as may be dc'emed necessary to qualify 
them for the discharge of the duties of the different offices 
constituted for the administration of the government 
of British possessions in the East Indies. 

III. A suitable building shall be ert'ctcd for the 
College, containing apartments for th^ superior officers, 
for the students, for a library, and for s\ich other purposes 
as may be found hecessary. 

IV. The Governor-General shall be the Patron and 
Visitor of the College. 


62 — 1384 ® 
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« 

V. The members of the Supreme Council, and the 
Judges 'Of 'the Sud^er Dewanny Adawlut, and of the 
Nizamut Ada>wlut, shall be the Governors of the College. 

" ' VI. The Governor-General in Coundil shall b© trustee 
for the management of the funds of l9ie College ; and shall 
regularly submit his proceedings in that capacity to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

VII. The Comptrolling Committee of Treasury shall 
be the Treasurers of the College. 

VIII. The Accountant-General and . Civil Auditor 

shall be respectively accountant and auditor of the accounts 
of the College. *' 

IX. The Advocate-General and the 'Honoutable 
Company’s Standing Counsel, shall be the law officers of 
the College. 

X. The immediate government of the College shall 
be vested in a Provost and such other officers as the Patron 
and Visitor shall think proper to appoint, with such salaries 
as he shall deem expedient. The Provost, Vice-Provost, 
and all other officers of the College, shall be removable 
at the discretion of the Patron and Visitor. 

XI. The Provost shall always be a clerg 3 rman of the 
Church of England, as established by law. 

XII. Every proceeding and act of the Patron and 
Visitor ^all be submitted to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and shall bo subjected to their 
pleasure. 

XIII. The primary objects of the Provost shall be, 
to receive the junior civil servants on their first arrival 
at Fort William, to superintend and regulate their general 
morals and conduct, to assist them with his advice and 
admonition, and to instruct them in<the principles of the 
Christian religion, according to the doctrine, discipline, 
and rites of the Church of England, as established by 
law. 
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XIV. .The Patron and Visitor shall establish such 

professorships with such endowment as .shall be judged 
proper. , • , . 

XV. . Professorships shall be established as soon* as* 
may be practicable, and regular courses of lectures 
commenced in the following brajiches of literature, science, 
and knowledge : 

Languages : Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, 
Bengali, .Telinga, Mahratta, Tamul, Canara, Mahomedan 
Law, Hindoo Law, Ethics, Civil J urisdictionj and the Law 
of Nations, English Law. 

The Regulations and Laws* enacted by the Covernor- 
Ceneral in' Council, or by the Covernors in Council at 
Fort St. Ceorge and Bombay respectively, for the civil 
government of the British territories in India. 

Political Economy, and particularly the cpmmercial 
institutions and interests of tlm East India Company. 

Geography and Mathematics: 

Modern languages of Euro}.K‘. 

Greek, Latin and English Classics. 

General History, Ancient and Modern. 

The History and Antiquities of Hindoostan and the 
Dccan. Natural History. Botany, Chemistry, and Astronomy. 

XVI. The Patron and Visitor may authorise the same 
professor to road lectures in more than one of the enumerated 
branches of study, and may at any time unite or separate 
any of the said professorships or may found additional 
professorships in such other branches of study, as may 
appear necessary. 

XVII. The Provost and Vice-Provost, after having 
remained in the government of the College for the complete 
period of seven years, and any professor after having read 
iectiu^s in the College for the complete period of seven 
years, or of twenty-eight terms, and after having res* 
pectively received, under the hand and seal of the Patron 
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and Visitor, a testimonial of good conduct during that 
period of time, shal|^ be entitled to an annual pension for 
life, to b.e p^id either in Europe qr in India, according 
• to' the option of the party, • , 

XVIII. All the civil servants Df the Company who 
may be hereafter^ appointed on the estabhshment of the 
Presidency of Bengal, shall be attached to the College 
for the first three years alter their arrival in Bengal, and 
during that period of time, the prescribed studies in the 
College shall constitute their sole public duty. 

XIX. All the civil servants now on tho- establishment 
of the Presidency of Bengal, whose residence in Bengal, 
shall not have exceeded the term of three years, shall be 
immediately attached to the College for the term of thi’ee 
years, from the date of this regulation. 

XX. Any of the junior civil servants of the Company 
in India, whether belonging to the establishment of this 
Presidency, or to that of Port St. George, or of Bombay, 
may be admitted to the benefits of the institution by 
order of the Governor-General in Council, for such term, 
and under such regulations, as may bo deemed advisable. 

XXI. Any of the junior military servants of the 
Company in India, whether belonging to the establishment 
of this presidency, or that of Port 8t. George, or of Bombay, 
may be admitted to the benefits of the institution by order 
of the Governor-General in Council, for such term, and 
under such regulations, as may be deemed advisable. 

XXII. In the College at Port William, four terms 

shall be observed in each year ; the duration of each term 
shall be two months. Pour vacations shall also be 
established in each year ; the duration of each vacation 
shall be one month. n 

XXIII. Two public examinations shall bo holden 
annually, and prizes and honorary rewards shall be 
publicly distributed by the Provost, in the presence of the 
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Patron and^tJovernors, to such students as shall appear 
to merit thorn. ^ 

XXIV. Degrees shall bo established, .find .shall be 
rendered requisite* qualihcations for certain offices in the • 
civil governments of Bengal, Fort St. (Jeogre, and Bombay ; 
and promotion in the civil scTvice shall ‘bo the necessary 
result of merit pubhely approved, according to the discipline 
and institutions of the College. 

XXV. Statutes shall be diamed by the Provost of 
the College, under the superintendence of Covernors 
of the College, .respecting the internal regulation, discipline 
and government of the College ;• but no Statute shall be 
enforced until it shall have been sanctioned by the Patron 
and Visitor. 'J’lie statutes so sanctioned sliall be printed, 
according to a form to bo prescribed by the patron and 
visitor. 

XX Vi. .The Patron and Visitor shall be empowered 
at hll times, of his sole and exclusive authority, to amend 
or abrogate any existing statute, or to iMiact any new 
statute from the regulation, discipline and government 
of the College. 

XXVll. A regular statement of all salaries, appoint- 
ments, or removals of the ollicers of the College, shall be 
submitted by the Patron and Visitor ol the College at the 
expiration of ea(*h term, to the Govern(.)r-Ceneral in Council, 
and by the Covernor-Ceneral in Council to the Honourable 
Court of Directors ; printed copies of Statutes enacted 
by the Patron and Visitor shall also be submitted to the 
Governor-General in Council and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, at the same periods and time, and 
i n the same manner. 
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ministration,’ 30 ; origin of the torm, 
18n ; its relation to military service, 
19 ; in the early period, 20-21 ; 
gradation of, in mercantile stage, 30 ; 
promotion by seniority, 30, 32, 33 ; 


omolumoiits not adequate, 35, 38, 
39 ; steady increase number, 37 ; 
miscellaneous allowances of, 37 ; 
improved moral tone of, 335-37 ; J. W. 
Kaye on transfqrmatiou in character 
of, 336-37 ; designation of ofUoors 
' in, and their .<jaIeA of sauries, 390-98 ; 
change in character in three distinct 
j^eriods’, 399 

Covenanted branch of, shortage 
experienced, 300 ; sujwrior ollices 
reserved only for, 232, 306, 347 
Clive, Tiiord, on the need of vdgilanco 
against predominance of military 
soivicc, 20n ; on the cause of pre- 
valence of rorruption among Com- 
pany's servants, 05 ; getsr money and 
jagir, 70 ; gives a picture of corruption 
among C’ompaiiy's servants, SO ; 
dtH*ides to undertake Dowanny, 87 ; 
and ailministrativ'o reform, 92-93 ; 
gets covenants against receipt of gifts 
and firesents executed, 48, 93 : and 
the problem of fair remuneration of 
civil servants. 95-97 ; to Court on 
the plan of ‘ Society of Trade,’ 97-98 
Collectors, ‘ Suporv'isors ’ styled as, 
142 : restrictions on. 143 ; asked to 
(tollect inforinatiou and prepare rent- 
roll for each district. 143 ; withdrawal 
of, on their handing ov'cr cliarge to 
Provincial ('oimcils, 151, 108; pre.'^ide 
ov'or Prov incial Diwani Courts, 100 ; 
exercise control over iVovincial 
Fouzdari Courts, 100: become })iv'ots 
of administrative machinery, 108 ; 
Stuart and Shore on the ([uostion of 
restoration of, 192 ; iiUTease in fumr- 
tions and powers and remuneraiion 
under tlie }>lan of 1787, I9S ; forbidden 
to trade, 190 ; presitlency of Mai 
AdawJuts assigned to, 201 ; Cornwallis 
not happy about (onibination of 
rev’enue and judi('ial runctions in. 215 ; 
in (diarge of both nu'onue settlement 
ami collection, 393, App. G, 459, 
461, 403 

(.'ommercial llesidents, 203, 204, 205 
(Commissioners of Hoveniio and (3rcui(, 
office of, created in 1829, 374; 

Bentinck’s Government decides to 
create posts of, 385 ; their duties 
and functions, 387-88 
Committee of Circuit, appointed, 142; 
principles for the guidance of, 143 ; 
commercial functions of, 144n ; on 
the defects of indigenous system of 
judiciary, 102 ; on the underlying 
principles of the plan of Justice of 
1772, 166 31 appointment and cons- 
titution of, App. 0, 458 
Committee of Revenue, 160, 169 ; 

replaced by the Board of Revenue, 
189, 190 ; suggests taking the assist- 
ance of Collectors in conducting 
settlement operations, 191 ; instructed 
by Governor General in Council to 
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«livi(lo biizzor^ mobals into noJlortor- 
nhipH, 194 

Coinmittoo of Trado, H)2, forinod to 
manage the inland • trarl© in salt, 
etc., 99 ‘ * > 

(yoinpetitivo system,^! I vtjyfMi. tod by many? 
witnesses at- Parliamentary enquiry, 
329-27 ; opposed by Dirootdrs, 328 ; 
Mat aulay on merits of, 329-30 ; 
A. J. Balfonr on merits of, 330-31 ; 
Lord HaUlanc's remarks on, 331 32 : 
introduced by Act of 1853, 332 
Comptroller of Investment, office of, 
created by Hastings, 133 
Controlling Committee of Heveniie, 
appointment of, 129n, 142 
Cormvallis, l,ord, 5, 9, 138, J83 ; 

advantages over J/astings as (‘aiiso 
of his sue<‘OHs, 184n; deseribotl as 
first ‘ Parliaiuoiitary Govoruor- 
JJI^eneral,' 185; (Court’s instructions 
to, 195 ; directs Boar<l of Revenue 
to prepare |i4an of division of the 
country into colloctorshijis, 197 ; on 
tile urgency of commercial reform, 
2b2»3 ; lioMs ])oor opinion about 
nanvcs, 207, 232 ; on the urgency 
of reform of (U'iminal justice, 208 ; 
upholds Company’s autliorily to alter 
Muhaininadan criminal law. 209 ; 
proposes transfer of criminal judiciary 
fit)tu natives to (/ompany’s servants. 
210-11 ; effecjts roorgauisation of police I 
eHtablisbinent, 211: on tho need of 
an cHicient p<>li<‘e force for iirevcmtion 
of crime.«, 212: not liappy about 
crimbination of revenue and judiidal 
po(^vers in (\)lloclo]*s. 215 : einpliasit-jes 
the imjiortance «»f judij*iary in ad- 
ministrative system. 215, 370 ; on 
the cause of undue importance being 
attacbofl b) reNenuo business to the 
neglect of jiulicial function, 219 : 
regards <sui<ientratioii of executive 
authority in the Colle<*tors as a menace 
to liberty of peojile, 217 ; [ileads for 
liberal salaries to Collectors, Judges 
and officers of courts, 220, 228-30 ; 
guiding principles of administrative 
reorganisation olTecteil by, 225 ; on 
bis achievements in a^lministrativo 
nH3rgauisatiou, 229 ; fight against 
patronage, 230-32 ; against partici- 
pation of natives in lawmaking, 233; 
and tho Reforms of 1793, 235 ; forced 
to appoint native commissioners, 383 

Cornwallis Code, systematising reforms 
in differont branches of administration, 
221 ; Solon Karr on, 222 ; Regula- 
tions of, App, H, 495-tf8 

Council at the Presidency, procedure 
for conducting business, IH 

Councils of Revenue, at Murshidabad 
and Patna, 124-125 ; abolition 
resolved upon, 144 

Courts of Circuit, abolished by Bentinck, 

W 


(^ourt of Directors, enjoining economy 
ill eHtal>li.shments, 40-^1, Ij^S ; claim- 
ing exchjViive authority in tho matter 
of increase of emoluments of civil 
and military sorv’^dlits, 42 insistence 
on rules of discipline ^ among (!!!?!>m- ^ 
fiaay’s servants, 59, 92-93 ; on the 
limitation of tho jiriviloge of private 
trade, 81 ; orders execution of a now 
covenant against receipt of gifts and 
firesents, H4 ; diffitlent about en- 
trusting (-ompany’s servants with 
Dewanny, 88-89 ; rejects (’live s plan 
of ‘ Society of Trade,’ JOl ; decides 
on assumption of direct responsihility, 
108 ; approves of the scheme of 
.supervisors, 119; orders tlio a.s.sum])- 
fion of responsilelit y of Deviaimy, 
127 ; u’’ges Irt'oiiig trade* of Biaigal 
from re.st fictions, 130: directs im- 
Ujrdmto withdrawal of Dustiicks, 130 , 
onlers withilrawa-l of Collectors, 1 48 ; 
issiuns betters of Instructions to 
('oriiwallis, P15-97 ; directs Cornwallis 
to maki* a secret enquiry into ahust^s 
111 Commercial Department, 204; in 
favour i>f employment of natives in 
interior distrkts in preference to 
British subjects, 233 ; approv'os of a 
more extensive plan of education 
H^ropos^id by Wellesley. 247-48 ; liis- 
apprtive.s of Wellesley’s procedure m 
fonfuiing K. W. College without its 
.sanction, 294 : coutrovor.sy with 
Board of (’ontrol on tlie question of 
continuance of K. W. (’ollego, 299-72 ; 
persuadefl to establish in England a 
: College for training of (‘ivil servants. 

274 ; to Bengal Government about 
complaint.s of mdisciphm> among 
students of F. W. College, 277 , on 
the advisability of discontinuance of 
F. W. (killege, 283 ; directs abolition 
of F. W. College, 289 ; to Bengal on 
their resolve to found Haileybury 
College. 299 : proposal of introilucing 
limiteil competition for admission to 
Haileybury disappro\ ed by, 310 ; 
propofio.s abolition of Haileybury 
College, 310-11 ; their role in appoint- 
ment roducotl cinly to a fourfold 
nomination imder Act of 1833, 315; 
gets the operation of limited coiii- 
potition suspended by frosli legislation, 
315 ; insists on a policy of employing 
Indians and enlarging their powers, 
354 ; against replacement of patronage 
by competitive principle, 328 ; urges 
more extensiv’e employment of native 
agency in .fudicial Department and 
liberal salaries, 367-68 ; orders 
Gov'ernmonts in India to devise plan 
for education of people, 361-62; 
outlines educational policy for India, 
395-66 

Covenant, entered into, between the 
Civil Servants and the (Company at 
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appointmonf , till ; forms of, subs- 
rribed by civil servants in difforout 
periods, App. 415-3() 

Covenantetl civil sorvi<‘<i, 2, V {see also 
under *civil service^ origin of the term, 
347 ; resorvi^tiori by statute of superior 
• posts to niembers of, 347 ; John 
Adam on sliortago in, 348 ; oiuploy* 
merit of men outside, 347-50 ; line 
of division between, and the un* 
covenanted, 350 ‘ ^ 

Covenanted servant, origin of the term, 
23 

t 

D 

Dalhousie, Lord, 338, 340, 34 4, 400 :* 
condemns exclusion of uncovenaiited 
servants from all liigher appointments, 
351 ; motive behind his policy of 
annexation, 405 

Deputy Collectors, office created •'in 
1833, 374 ; 393 

Deputy Magistrates, office created in 
1843, 374 ; 393 

Dewan, duties and functions of, App. 
G. 459 

Dewanny, granted by 8 bah A lam, 90 ; 
administered through native agencv, 
91 

Dewanny Sddder Adawlat, 109, 173, 
174, 190; constitution of, Hi7 ; sfis- 
pended till 1780, 171 
Directors, family connections determin- 
ing nominations by, 327 ; order of 
abolition of F. \\. (‘ollcgc. 2 f )3 ; 
admission to flailcyluiry (’ollcge 
(lepeiidcnl on nomination of, 302 
Diw'ani (Niurts, constitution ami juris- 
diction of, Hi() ; presided over bv 
.liidges, 190 

Double government, system of, 91 ; 

failure of, 100 
Dual government, 5 

Dundas, IT., 231, 24(», 248; (Wnwallis 
to, on inadequate remuneration of 
civil servants, 227 

Dustucks, for carrying on trade free 
of duty, 79 : abuse of. 80-81 


E 

East India Company, The, low salaries 
and low standard of morality of civil 
servants of, 5 ; private character 
overlaid with public, 7 ; incorporation 
in 1600, 13 ; its title confirmed in 
1833, 14; early organisation, 14-16; 
early office organisation, 16-17 ; as 
de facto sovereign, 75 ; reasons for 
parliamentary interference in the 
affairs of, 170 ; increasing demand of 
public opinion at home for Parlimen- 
tary interference with, 1 85-86 
Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 340n, 368, 
402 ; assumes charge of government of 


i Bombay Presidency, 292 ; issues* a 
I circular to junior sei^^arits regarding 
• proficiency in languages, 292-93 ; 
! liis proposal fpr establishment of a 
College for ju^iior civil servants 
negatived by (‘ourt, 293 ; stresses 
the need of a!i edhcatiorial system for 
natives^ 404 

Ellenborough, Lord, 340, 344, reorga- 
nised the secretariat, 372 

F 


I Factories, 15 

! Fort St. George, College of, 297, esta- 
i blislied for instruction of civil servants 
I 111 languages, 290 : * 1 rnanagometit 
I \ esteii in a Board at Presidency, 290 ; 

' two public exaihi nations held every 
. voar, 290 ; no professors or lecturers 
at, 291 

. Fort William College, VWdlesley's Minifte 
I on the foundation of, 237 ; opened 
I m 1800, 250 ; original constitution 
! of, 250 ; duties and powers of Provost 

' of, 251 ; syllabus of study at, 251-52, 

260 ; public examinations at, \253 ; 

; civil servants of Bengal ordered to bo 
attached to, 253 ; College Council to 
be in charge of academic side of, 255 ; 

I liberal allowance given to students at, 
! 255 ; suitability for training of qivil 

j servants, of a specialised institution 
, like, 258 ; not given a fair trial on 
account of Diroctorh’ opjiositiun, 258 ; 
mixerl course of studies followed in, 
259 ; combination of education and 
discipline at, 259 ; patronage system 
, bar to se<*uring of a gooii average 

I ability and also tlisciplino in students 
; of, 261 ; provision of finance for, 

j 263 ; Court orders abolition of, 263, 

' 286-87 ; Court disapproves Wellesley’s 

j procedure in founding College without 
their sanction, 264 ; reasons for post- 
' ponoment of ortlors of abolition of, 
266-267 ; controversy between Court 
and Board of Control on the (juestion 
i of continuance of, 269-70 ; Sir George 
I Campbell on, 272 ; retrenchment in 
, its ostablishmont. 274-76, 285 ; reports 
to Court about prevalence of in- 
i discipline among students of, 277 ; 

j discussion between Court and Govern - 

! ment on the subject of habits of 

! extravagance and indebtedness among 

j students of, 279 ; Court on the 

I advisability of discontinuance of, 

, 283 ; opinion of College Council 

I about, 2801; standard of examination 

1 in, not loss difficult than at other two 

i presidencies, 297 ; Wellesley’s Des- 

I patch regarding foundation of, App. 

i 1 . 469-86 ; Kegulation IX of 1800 for 

I foundation of, App, J. 487-93 

! Foster, Sir W., on the relation between 
I President and Council at Suret, 1 6n ; 
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oi> the development of tho Company’s 
civil service, ; on the origin of 
tlie term ‘ writer,’ 30n ; on tho origin 
of the principle of seniority regulating 
promotion of civil aenWlts, 3 In 
Kox, 18«1 ; coalition i&inistry ef, and 
patronage of Dirfotoi^, 243 
Free Merchant^, 93, 93n, 96, 135 
Fryer, Dr. J., an account ol? Surat 
factory in the seventeenth century, 
16 ; on the Presidency, 17 
Furruk-Siyar, Emperor, grant of privi- 
lege of priv'ato trade free of duty made, 
hy, 78 

G 

General (’oinmitteo of PuhU<? Instruction, 
formed (IS23) for, promotion of 
education among natives, 362 
Gik'lirist, .lolui, 263, :/64 ; offers to teacli 
li,^idiisthani to Gomjianv’s i>.ervants, 
245 

GomostaUs, 58, 133, 203 ; ahuso of 

tho privulogo of private trade l>y, 79 
Gordon. General, 1 1 

Grant, ^’harlos, (*l»airman of Boanl of 
CJon\Vi‘oI, proposed to qualify patronage 
of Directors by a limited competition, 
309-10 

Grant, Sir Jolm Peter, 378 
Grant. H., on poor emoluments of Civil 
Sextants, 39 ; on inadequate remu- 
neration of civil servants as cause of 
corrujition, 104-5 ; on Haileybury 
Collogt', 319 


• H 

Haileybury College, report of Committee 
of Correspondence (of Court) on the 
proposed institution, 298-99 ; Court 
to Bengal on their resolve to found, 
299 ; foundation laid on May 12, 
1806, 299 ; statutory status given to, 
by Charter Act of 1813, 299 ; consti- 
tution of, under Statutes and Regula- 
tions of 1816, 300 ; immediate superin- 
tendence vested in a College Council, 
301 ; executive ollicors • of, 301 ; 
students, on admission, to subscribe 
to a declaration to abide by its 
Regulations, 301 ; admission depen- 
dent on nomination of Directors, 302 ; 
preliminary entrance examination for 
admission to, as a check on p&tronage, 
303 ; syllabus of study at, framed 
with reference to duties in Indian 
Service, 305 ; the only source of 
supply for Company’s Service till 
1868, 305, 309 ; abblition proposed 
by Court, 310-11 ; estimate of total 
expenditure of, aooording to Auber’s 
evidence before^Parliamentary Select 
Committee, 312n ; conflicting views 
about efficacy of, for providing special 


training for Indian Service, 318 ; P. 
Auber on, 318 ; R. Grant on excel- 
lence of, ‘319 ; .James JMill^on, 319 ; 
siiggestioi^.for ir^provements of, 319- 
20 ; F. J . Halliday on the desirability 
of assembling together youths at, 
323 ; abolished by Act j^f 1 855, 3#3 
Haldane, Lord, remarks on competitive 
system, 331-32 

Halliday, F. J., on tho desirability or 
otherwise of» assarnbling together 
y<fuths at Haileybury Oxllege, 323 ; 
on the (question of usofulne.ss of 
H 4 iiloybury, 324-25 ; advocates re- 
union of offices of Magistrate and 
Collector, 378 

Haimltoii. (Japtaiii, on unfair trade 
dealings of (Company’s servants, 57- 
.5S ; on Mayor's (Joint at Madras, 70-71 
Hardingo, Lord, 338 ; his notiheation 
of October, 1844, 367 
Hariggton. J. H., 279n, 28 1 ; pressed for 
increase of covenanted servants, 356 
Hastings, Lord, 338, 339, 340, 401 ; 
closing down of military department 
of F. W. College not favoured by, 
280 ; oil the future of British rule in 
India, 402-03 

Hastings, Warren, 5, 0 ; effects an over- 
liauling of tho administrative system, 
107 ; effects reforms in all branches 
of^ho Company’s activity, 128 ; sets 
about c5mmorcial reform, 129, 132- 
36; •justifies ci'oation of office of 
('omptroUer of Investment, 134 ; 
Revenue rofonns of, 138-42 ; to Court 
on the complexity of revenue adminis- 
tration, 141 ; Plan of Revenue ad- 
ministration of, 142-46 ; on the 
working of tho plan of revenue, 147- 
48 ; to L. Sulivau on the temporary 
Rovenuo plan of 1773, 153 ; not 

onthu.siastic about Provincial Councils, 
153 ; his distrust of Collectors arnl 
/.oal for centralisation, 160-61 ; reasons 
for undertaking judicial reform, 
161-63; wanted reform and not 
demolition of imligonous judicial sys- 
tem, 164 ; to Dupi« ou the difficulty 
attendant on withdrawal of Collectors 
from districts, 177-78 ; to Court on 
the cause of prevalence of corruption 
among Company's servants, 178-79 ; 
his attempt at purification of the 
.service, 182 ; foundation of civil 
service laid during the regime of, 182 ; 
Cornwallis takes up the work of, 1 84 ; 
justiflos intorfei*ence by Company with 
native laws, 209n ; comments on 
Wellesley’s scheme of education, 252 
Hoaro, Sir Samuel, on the Xndial Civil 
Service, 12 

Holwell, 50, 50n ; condemns the policy 
of non-intervention pmrsued by Com- 
pany, 108 

Hunter, Sir W., on the duties of super- 
visors, 118 


04--.1364B 
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I 

Indian Civil Service, Lloyd. Oeorgo on, 

1 ; both gov eminent ’ and ‘ adminiy- 
tration,’ 1 ; distinction between ‘ Civil 
Servicos ’ ^aiid 2 ; concorned 

Vfith general administration, li ; Sir 
Samuel Hoaro on, 12 {.sen cU,so ‘ (Hvil 
Service ’ and ‘ Civil Servants’) 

J 

Jenkins, Ricdiard, 32 1, 322 ; <lissent.s from 
the view of majority of Dn'oetors on j 
question of abolition of Hailoybury 
College, 312*13; his plea for giving 
Haileybury a lurthor trial, 313-14 
.lohrislon, Sir Alexander, on tlio best 
ptjlicy to bo pin;jsued by Britain in 
India, 404 

Joint Magistrates, oflico croateil by 
Bon thick, 379 ^ 

J udges, invested with magistwial 
jxvwers, 176; preside over local Civil 
Courts, 190; judicial and rnagistorial 
buKdions of Collectors transferred to, 
21 S; of Circuit, 218; suable for 
illegal acts, 220 ; oiupoworod to 
propose Regulations, 220 
Judge -magistrates, their functions after 
Cornwallis’s time, 375 ; their magis- 
terial jurisdiction transferred to 
Collectors, 370 

Judicial reform, Plan of justice oL1772, 
underlying principles of, 165 
Jiiggiit Set, 84 

K 

i 

Kaye, J. W., on slenderness of early 
civil establishments, 17n ; on fear of 
protlominauce of military service, 20 ; 
on the pratdice of reduction of jjay of 
servants in bad years, 43 ; on tho 
transformation in the character of 
Civil Service, 336-37 ; pays tribute to 
Xoa- regulation system of adminis- 
tration, 345 

Khalsa, transferred to the Presidency, 
144 ; plan for conducting business of, 
145 ; office of, transferred to Com- 
mittee of Revenue, 156 

h 

Lawrence, Henry, 344, 345 ; guiding 
principles of administration sot fortli 
by, 346 

Lawrence, John, 344, 345 
Leave regulations, of Civil 8orvants, 
stringency in tho early period, 50 
Limited competition, in recruitment 
provided for by Act of 1833, 314 ; 
proposal of, abandoned, 315 
Lloyd Gteorge, on Indian Civil Service, 1 
London Board of Examiners, 311; an 
alternative source of supply of Civil 


Servants, 306 ; appointed under ^ot 
of 1820, 307 ; po^r standard of 
examination held by, 307 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, in justilication of 
grant of wuH.. powers to Company by 
Chartqj*, (iS ; oh failure of the system 
of double government, 106-07 ; on 
tho Act of 1773, 170 ; on the r6lo of 
Cornw'^llis as ‘ First Parliainontary 
Governor General,’ 185 

M 

I M'acan, Cajit. T., advocates competition 
in place of patronage, 326 
Macaulay, T. B., on merit s of competitive 
system, 329-30 ; appointed CUiairinan 
t)f tho Committee for ulkkiiig regula- 
tions regarding eom]>otitive system, 
332 ; his minute on education in 
India, 362-63 

Mackenzie, Holt, 279n, 281 ; urges 
introduction of eomfuititive princi].nes 
326-27 ; advocates kfhorul policy in 
administration, 358-59 ; ou tho un- 
satisfactory nature of control exorcised 
over executive and fiscal husirmss in 
districts, 385 
Moconouhie, Sir F., lln 
Maepherson, Sir John, 22, 191, 196, 
interm government of, 184 ; liis 
minute on administrative reorganisa- 
tion, 193 

Madras Presidency, arrangomonts made 
in, for education of junior civil 
servants, 289-90 ; College established 
for instruction of civil servants in 
country languages, 200 ; Rules for 
I constitution and organisation of 
College of Fort St. George, 290 
Mai Ada whits, presided over by Collec- 
tors, 201 ; abolished, 218 
Malcolm, Sir John, 340n, 358, 402 ; on 
harmfulnoss of tho practice of receiving 
presents by civil servants, 96 ; on 
vital need of constant supply of best 
administrators for preservation of 
empire in India, 236 ; on the best 
system of selection of public servants. 
237 ; on tho wisdom of policy of 
increasing employment of Indians, 
356 ; sponsors the case for admission 
of upi>or classes of Indians in ad- 
ministration, 404 
Marshman, J. C?., 304 
Mayor’s Court, 67 ; superseded by 
Suprem€f Court, 67n 

Melvill, Principal of Hailoybury College, 
304 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 340n, 358, 386, 402 
Mill, James,***’ deprecates system of edu- 
cation at Haileybury, 319 
Minto, Lord, 338, 339 
Mir Kasim, installed as Nawab, clash 
with Company, 80; 81 
Monokton Jones, M/ E., 164 ; on 

Hastings’s policy of specialisation ih 
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Horvic*o, 133-34 ; on Hastings’s notion 
of liberty to different ^leoples, 

104 

Muhamimul (loza iKiiaii, , 12W, ‘210; 
narrative of, rogiJbdiV^ the demand 
of presents IVoiri '*^^\•^vva^) by •nombors 
of t^ouiicil, 83 ; (' ‘iuii'ial jurisdietion. 
vested in, 1*72 

Muir, Hainsay, 33 S ; on achiovetnonts of 
VVollosloy in organising administration 
in newly aeiiuired torrilorios, 341 

Municipal (Virporiitioii, created first at 
Mailras, 70 

Munro, Sir Tliomas, 340n, 344, 3 S.k 402 ; 
(^n the ultimate goal of Hritisli rule in 1 
hulia, 3r»0-()0 ; argues for prom<U.ioii j 
of uatu'es to highei* offices, 3()0 j 

Munsifs, 300 ; thtur number and jiiris- 
<lictiou enlargeil iij, IS2I, 384 ; 


Na})U’r, Sir (Uiarles, 344 
Nazoin-O-DowlK., 81, 82, 83 
New Company, 31ie, incorporated by 
(Oiarter in ltiJ18, 14; ainalgauiatioii 
wit^si the old CVmipany, 14 
Nizamat Siidiler Atlawlut, constitution 
of, 107 ; removed to Calcutta, 210 
Non-Regulation System, special charac- 
teristics of, 343 ; as followotl in the 
Punjab, 345-40 

Nojfth, coalition ministry of, and 
patronage of Directors, 243 

0 

Oath, subscribed to, by Directors against 
iKMuination to (uvdl service for a 
consideration, 239 

P 

Patronage, of Directors, its beginning in 
early oigbtoontb century, 22 ; abuses 
of, stimulates urge for s(!rutiiiy into 
its affairs, 186; Fox’s India Bill 
directed against, 186 ; Cornwallis’s 
fight against, 230-32 ; Wellesley’s 
Hcbemo of education of Civil Servants 
directed against, 238 ; traffic in, 240 ; 
stands in the way of securing a good 
average ability in students at F. W. 
College, 261 ; bar to enforcement of 
discipline in F. W. College, 261 
Permanent Settlement, of 1793, 187, 
system of Bengal rejected %or Madras 
and Bombay, 341 « 

Philosophical Radicals, probable in- 
fiuoiK'.e of their philosop^ on Parlia- 
mentary legislation of 1^)3, 405 
Pitt, 90n, 186 
Plassoy, Battle of, 75 
Poli(;e, Reorganisation effected by 
Cornwallis, 211 ; Regulations of 1792, 
213 

Presidencies, 14, 15 


President, ,^'ound by a majority in 
the CJouncil^ 15 ; and Council at Surat, 
promulgate roffulatioiiy of ^discipline, 
.59-61 . 

Principal Sadr. Amin, office of, created in 
place of Euroi^oaii RegisUwsj;^ in\ 1831, 
389 ; iiiodo of appointm^^it, 390-9 K 
Private trade, interdiction on, 44, 47 ; * 
relaxation of rules proliibiting, 46 ; 
origin of the practice of, among civil 
sorvants,^77 its extension to inland 
trade, 78 

Proclamation, Queen’s, in 1858, 7 
Pr'>nomicoineiit, of August, 1917, 8, 9 
Provincial auttuiomy, f3hauged [losiliou 
of civil service under, 19 
Provincial I'lvil Service, 3 
Provincial Councils of Kevonuo* uiuler 
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